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THE MOORS. 


Once we knew the Highlands ab- 
 solutely too well—not a nook almost 
-that was not as familiar to us as our 

brown study. We had not tocomplain 
of the lochs, glens, woods, and moun- 
tains alone, for having so fastened 
themselves us on a _ scale, 
. that we it impossible to shake 
them off ; but the hardship in our case 
was, that all the ee subordi- 
nate a of the scenery, 
many of dull and dreary enough, 
and some of them insupportably stu- 
pid, had taken it themselves so 
thrust their y upon us, in 
winds and weathers, that without 
giving o— the cut peat Gave was 
no way of escaping from the burden 
of their friendshi 


ndship. To courteous 
humane Christians, such as we 
always been, both by name and 
nature, as far back as we can recol- 
leet, it is painful to cut even an 
impudent stone, or an upsetting tree, 
that may cross our path uncalled for, 
or obtrudeitself on our privacy, when 
we wish to be alone in our medita- 
tions. Yet, we confess, they used 
sometimes sorely to try our temper. 
Itis all very well for you, our good 
sir, to say that such objects are in- 
animate. So much the worse. Were 
they animate, the chance is, though 
like yourself perhaps at times some- 
what silly, that they might be reason- 
ed with on the iety of inter- 
the stream of any man’s so- 
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place, which indeed, it may be said 
in reply, is kept for them by nature. 
But that Mistress of the Ceremonies, 
though a personage enjoying a fine 
green oldage, against whom we would 
not utter one single syllable of dispa- 
ragement or reproach for ten thousand 
worlds, and though present at all 
times, it is true, and at all places, can- 
not be expected to be equally attentive 
to the proceedings of all the objects 
under her control. Accordingly, often 
when she is not looking, what more 
common than for a huge hulking fel- 
low of a rock, with an absurd tuft of 
trees on his head, who has observed 
you lying half-asleep on the green 
sward, to hang eaves-dropping, as it 
were, over your most secret thoughts, 
which he whispers to the winds, and 
they to all the clouds !—or for some 
grotesque and fantastic ash, with a 
crooked back, and arms dispropor- 
tionately long, like a giant in extreme 
old age dwindling into a dwarf, to 
jut out from the hole in the wall, and 
should your leaden eyes chance at 
the time to love the ground, to put 
his mossy fist right in your unsuspect- 
ing and philosophical countenance! 
In short, it is very possible to know 
a-country so thoroughly well, outside 
and in, from mountain to molehill, 
that you get mutually so tired of one 
another’s company, that you are 
ready to cut each other’s throats, 
and in hatred and disgust, load your- 
selves with reciprocal imprecations. 

So was it once with us and the 
Highlands,’ That “ too much fami- 
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liarity breeds contempt,” is a wise 
apothegm we learned many a long 
year ago, when learning to write large 
text; and our whole life has been a 
running commentary upon the theme 
then set us by that incomparable 
caligraphist, Butterworth. All “ the 
old familiar faces” - occasionally 
come in for a portion of that feeling ; 
and, on that account, we are glad that 
we never saw Charles Lamb’s. So, 
some dozen years since, we gave up 
the Highlands, not wishing to quarrel 
with them or any country, and confi- 
ned our tender assiduities to the Lew- 
lands, while, like two great Flats as 


“we were, we kept staring away at 


each other, with our lives on the 
same level. All the consequences 
that might naturally have been ex- 
pected have ensued ; and we are now 
as heartily sick of the Lowlands, and 
they, we suspect, of us, as any honest 
man and his wife in all his Majesty’s 
dominions. What else can we do but 
revive the “ veteris vestigia flam- 
me,” and “ totis viribus,” make an 
attack and inroad upon our First 
Love ? 

Allow us to offer another view of 
the subject. There is not about all 
Old Age one blessing more deser- 
ving of its gratitude to heaven, than 
the gradual bedimming of memory 
brought on by years. In youth, all 
things, internal and external, are un- 
forgetable, and, by the perpetual 
presence of passion, oppress the 
soul. The eye of a woman haunts 
the victim on whom it may have gi- 
ven a glance, till he leaps, perhaps, 
out of a four-story window. A beau- 
tiful lake, or a sublime mountain, 
drives a young poet as mad as a 
March hare. He loses himself in an 
interminable forest louring all round 
the horizon of a garret six feet square. 
Memory and Imagination, in the poor 
fellow’s case, are absolutely but one 
faculty, or two twisted together into 
a rope, with which he is ready to 
hang himself on the slightest or no 
occasion. It matters not to him 
whether his eyes be open or shut. 
He is at the mercy of all Life and 
all Nature, and not for one hour can 
he escape from their persecutions. 
His soul is the slave of the Seven 
Senses, and each is a tyrant, with in- 
struments of torture, to whom and to 
which Phalaris, with his brazen bull, 


- was a stale joke, But in old age 
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“the heart of a man is oppressed 
with care” no longer; the Seven Ty- 
rants have Jost their sceptres, and 
are dethroned ; and the grey-headed 
gentleman feels that his soul has “ set 
up its rest.” His eyes are dazzled 
no more with insufferable light ;—no 
more his-ears tingle with music too 
exquisite to be borne ;—his touch 
trembles not, as of yore, 


* Along the edge of many a thrilling line,” 


And the scents of nature stealing from 
the balmy mouths of lilies and roses, 
are deadened in snuff. He is above 
and beyond the reach of all the long 
arms of many-handed misery, as he 
is out of the convulsive clutch of 
bliss. And is not this the state of best 
happiness for mortal man? Tranquil- 
lity! The peaceful air that we breathe 
as we are westering towards the sun- 
set-regions of our Being, and ‘feel 
that we are about to drop down for 
ever out of sight, behind the Sacred 
Mountains! 

All this may be very fine, but can- 
not be said to help us far on in the 
Introduction to our intended Article 
on the Moors. Let us try it again. 
Old men, we remarked, ought to be 
thankful to Heaven for their dim 
memories. Never do we feel that 
more profoundly than when dreaming 
about the Highlands. All is confu- 
sion. Nothing distinctly do we re- 
member—not even the names of lochs 
and mountains. Where the devil is 
Ben Cruachan? At this blessed mo- 
ment we see his cloud-capped head 
—but we have clean forgotten the 
silver sound of the name of the coun- 
ty he encumbers. Ross-shire? Nay, 
that won’t do—he never was at Tain. 
We are assured by Dr Reid’s, Dr Beat- 
tie’s, and Dugald Stewart’s great In- 
stinctive First Principle Belief, that 
oftener than once, or ten times either, 
have we been in a day-long hollow 
among precipices dear to eagles, call- 
ed Glen-Etive. But where begins or 
where ends that “ severe sojourn,” 
is now to us a mystery—though we 
hear ‘the sound of the sea and the 
dashing of cataracts. Yet though all 
is thus dim in our memory, would 
you believe it, that nothing is utterly 
lost? No, not even the thoughts that 
soared—like eagles vanishing in the 
light—or that dived—like ravens into 
the gloom. They all re appear—those 
from the Empyrean—-these from 
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Hades—reminding us of: the good 
or the evil borne im other days, within 
the spiritual regions of our far-ex- 
tended, nay, rather our boundless 
being! The world of eye and ear is 
not in reality narrowed because it 
immers; ever and anon, as years 
‘advance, a light, direct from heaven, 
dissipates the gloom, and bright and 
glorious, as of yore, the landscape 
laughs to the sea, the sea to heaven, 
and heaven back again to the gazing 
spirit that leaps forward to the hail- 
ing light with the same divine pas- 
sion that gave wings to our youth! 
‘All this may be still finer, yet can- 
not be said, any more than the pre- 
ceding paragraph, much to help us 
on with the Introduction to our Ar- 
ticle. To come, then, if possible, to 
the point at once—we are happy that 
our dim memory and our dim ima- 
gination restore and revive in our 
mind none but the characteristic 
features of the scenery of the High- 
lands, unmixed with baser matter, 
and all floating magnificently through 
a spiritual haze, so that the whole 
region is now more than ever ideal- 
ized,—and in spite of all his present, 
past, and future prosimess—Christo- 
her North—the moment he images 
och Etive or Loch Awe—is a poet 
—if ever there was one in this bless- 
ed and accursed world. 
Why, we are now in Glen-Etive— 
and sitting at the mouth of our Tent. 
Our oft-repeated passionate prayer, 


“ Q for a lodge in some vast wilderness !” 


has once more, .after twenty years’ 
absence, in this magnificent haunt of 
our fanciful youth and imaginative 
manhoed, been gloriously granted, 
and Christopher, he thinks, could 
again bound along these cloud-gird- 
led cliffs like a deer. Nay, ’tis not 
twenty years since we pitched this 
self-same snow-white Tent amid the 
purple heather, by the Linn of Dee! 
But, 

“ We'take no heed of time but by its Toss,” 


$0 winnowing on the air is even the 
weariest waving of his care-laden 
wings! A few yellow weather-stains 
are ou. the canvass—“ but that not 
much ;” the, pole, is yet sound—or 
call, it rather mast—for we have 
hoisted our top-gallant, 


And‘ lo! the silver eross, to Scotland 
dear;” 


The Moore. 
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aeagnlly lifts itself up, an ineffec- 
tual streamer, in the fitful morni 
breezes! The dawn is softly—slow, 
ly—stealing upon day; for the up- 
risen sun, though here the edge of 
his disk as yet be invisible, is diffu- 
sing abroad the dewy joy of “ the 
sweet hour of prime,” and all the 
beauteous eastern region is tinged 
with a crimson, faint and fine as 
that which sleeps within the wreaths 
of the sea-sounding shells. Hark! 
the eagle’s earliest cry, yet in his 
eyry! Another hour, and he and 
his giant mate will be seen spirally 
ascending the skies, in many a glori- 
ous gyration, tutoring their offspring 
to dally now with the sunshine, as, 
when their plumes are stronger, they 
will dally with the storm. 


“ O, Forest of Dalness ! how sweet is the 
sound !” 


Hundreds of red-deer are now lying 
half-asleep, half-awake, among thy 
fern and heather, with their antlers, 
could our eyes now behold them, 
motionless as the birch-tree branches 
with which they are blended in the 
desert. Or roused from their lair, 
at the signal-belling of their king, 
a hero unconquered in a hundred 
fights, the whole herd rises at once 
like a grove, and with their stately 
heads lifted aloft on the weather- 
gleam, snuff the sweet scent of the 
morning-air far and wide surcharged 
with the honey-dew yet unmelting 
on the heather, and eye with the 
looks of liberty the glad daylight 
that mantles the Black Mount with 
a many-coloured garment. Ha! the 
first plunge of the salmon in the 
pool! There again he shoots into the 
air, white as silver, and new run from 
the sea!—for Loch-Etive is one of 
the many million arms of ocean, and 
bright now are rolling in the billows 
of the far-heaving tide! Music meet 
for such a morn and such moun- 
tains! Straight stretches the glen for 
leagues, and then bending through 
the blue gloom, seems to wind away 
with one magnificent sweep into in- 
finitude. The Great Glen of Scot- 
land—Glen-More itself—is not more 
magnificent. But the great glen of 
Scotland is yet a living forest. Glen- 
Etive has no woods—and the want 
of them is sublime. For, centuries 
ago, pines and oaks, in the course of 
nature, all perished; and they exist 
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now, but, in, tradition, still aye r= 
ing, on the tongues of, old aes 
or.deep down in. the aa bia 
their b trunks to the light, when 
the.torrents join, the river in spate, 
and the moor diyulges its, secrets 
as inan earthquake, Sweetly sung, 
thou small, brown, moorland bird, 
though thy song be but a twitter! 
And true to thy time—even to a 
balmy minute—art thou, with thy 
velvet tunic of black, striped with 
ellow, as thou windest thy small 
but not sullen horn—by us called in 
our pride Humsite Bee—but not, 
methinks, so very humble, while 
booming high in air in oft-repeated 
circles, wondering at our Tent, and at 
the flag that now unfolds its gaudy 
length like a burnished serpent, as 
if the smell of some far-off darling 
heather-bed had touched thy finest 
instinct—away fliest thou straight 
‘southward to that rich flower-store, 
unerringly as the carrier-pigeon waft- 
ing to distant lands some love-mes- 
sage on its wings. Yet humble af- 
ter all thou art! for ’tis thy chief— 
thy sole pastime 
* To murmur for the hour in heather- 
bells,” 
and making thy industry thy delight, 
to return at shut of day, cheerful 
even in thy weariness, to thy ground- 
cell, within the knoll, where,as Fancy 
dreams, the Fairies dwell—a Silent 
People in the Land of Peace. 
Yestreen we had rather a hard 
bout of it in the Tent—the Glenlivet 
was pithy—and Tickler and the 
Shepherd sustained a total over- 
throw. They are snoring as if it 
still were midnight. And is it thus 
that we sportsmen spend our time 
on the Moors? Yet while “so many 
of our poorest subjects are asleep,” 
let us repoint the nib of our pen, 


-and in the eye of the sweet-breath’d 


morning—moralize. 
Thirteen years are over and gone 
since by the Linn of Dee we pitch- 


.ed—on that famous excursion—THE 


Tent. Let us sketch the fate of 
empires—the state of the world at 
large—from the Battle of Waterloo 


‘to the New French Revolution. And 


let us begin with Maga.. 


Like, seme tall Palm that noiseless fa- 


The Moors, 
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: THRU IRL iit 
Wight, that, ht sthove fo heat Wid 


nay,. not, noiseless—for th 


his mouth wide open, woul}. Vv 
safely sworn that he heard the so a 
of ten, thousand, hammers, , Nelthiah 
grew she like a Palm—buf like a 
Banyan-tree, Ever as she. threw 
forth branches from her ‘great unex- 
hausted stem, they, were borne down 
by the weight of their own, beauty to 
the soil—the deep, black rich’ soil 
in which she grew, originally sown 
there bya bird of Paradise, that dropt 
the seed from her beak as she sail- 
ed along in the sunshiny ether-——and 
every limberest spray there again 
taking root, reascended a stately 
scion, and so on ceaselessly through 
all the hours, each in itself a spring- 
season, till the figurative words of 
Milton have been magnificently ful- 
filled :— 
——* Her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that/in,the 
ground aT 
The bended twigs take roof, and; daugh- 
ters grow F 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
High overarch'd, and echoing walks. be- 
tween ; 
There oft the Ettrick Shepherd,* shun- 
ning. heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing 
herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade.” 


But,. alas! for the Odontist |, He, 
the “ Delicia, generis: Humani,” ,.is 
dead., The ‘best of all the Bishops, of 
Bristol is no more, Mausel, had met 
a tithe of his wit—nor has Kaye.a 
tithe of his wisdom... And can, it be 
that we have not. yet edited “.His 
Remains!” “ Alas! poor Yorick |? If 
Hamlet could smile even. with the 
skull of the Jester in his, hands,whom, 
when a princely boy, he had. loved, 
hanging on his neck many.a.thousand 
times, why, may. not also we,.,in_eur 
mind’s eye seeing that, mirthful. fage 
“ quite comp fatten and, hearing, as 
if dismally,deadened by, the, dust, the 
voice that “so often setour table an 
a roar!’ Dr Part’s wig,too,is, all out 
of frizzle; a heavier shot has dishe- 
velled its horse-hait,, than,.¢yer;was 
sent from the Shepherd’s gun; no 
more ‘shill it be ‘mistake for wl a- 
blink on the mid-day bough, er_ptar- 





» bric grew,” migan; basking; in, the; sum high, up 
precan vents! n i : f oo Lf Ali ius ii I guiliols 
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n; mt its image alone re- 
rains the next edition of the ce- 
lebrated treatise * De Rebus Deper- 
ditis,” a suitable anda welcome 
ft ire ‘transfetred thither by 


4 te! xdgton ca shidy 1.4 
aulished, with other lost things 
fe Mes ; [ay if, BBs 


to 
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the engraver’s cuiining from the first 
of thosé Eight Tomes ‘that might 
wake thé Trone tremble, lately laid on 
the shoulders of Atlas who threatens 
to put down the Globe, by the least 
judicious and the most unmerciful 
of ‘editors that ever imposed upon 
the’ light living the heavy dead— 
Join Johnson late of Birmingham, 
Fellow, of the Royal Society, and of 
the Royal College of Physicians, 
whose practice is duller than that 
of all Death’s doctors, and his pre- 
scriptions in that preface unchrist- 
ianly severe! QODoherty, likewise, 
has been gathered to his fathers! The 
Statidard-bearer has lowered his co- 
lours before that foe who alone is in- 
vincible. The Ensign, let us not fear, 
has been advanced to a company 
without putehase ;' the Adjutant has 
died in the ‘service, and his widow, 
the late Mrs Macwhirter of Phila- 
delphia, has applied for a pension, 
which, ‘f the present shabby set of 
apostatés who misgovern this country 
haye, not the grace to grant it, will be 
given with an open hand by the Coa- 
Jition ininist'y, with’ Grey and Rich- 
mondattheir head; and fortheir right 
and left'arms, Vivian and Sadler, the 
latter rejoicing in ‘the ‘benign laws 
‘of Previdence, in spite of that Puppy 
in the Edinburgh'Review. Tims was 
ddtely rumoured to be ina galloping 
‘¢onsutiptions but the very terms of 
the report, about one so sedentary, 
Were’ sufficient ‘to ‘give it the lie. 
‘Thotigh puny, he is far from being 
‘wwill) and st#l engaged in polishing 
te#a-spoons and otlier plated articles, 
‘ata! vate ‘cheaper’ than’ travelling 
“gipsies Wo Hiern.” But let us ¢om- 
Pleat: picts Of the affiirs of 
‘Kuropé a atiorther sitting, and putan 
‘did inthe Pent to that‘ portentous 
-BHOve 26 toda torso 6 ISN 
21h Tike ogy t-°° 104 

2 piIsnggnke ooF mort t 
in Arise maya om be, fox ever, fallen 
Horho ft: wentleinén_so! you" have 
‘had the pretattioti! to sleep in’ your 
clothes! The sun, like Maga, _is 
mounting higher, and; higher in hea- 
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vén ;° 60 Jet “us; We Bésesch’ you; ‘to 
breakfast, and then ‘dP to the Moors, 

“ Substantial’ breakfast!” ty Dus 

ald Dhu, and ‘by Donald ‘Roy, ‘and 

y Hamish—heaped up like iceberge 
round the pole. “ How iobly’ stan 
in the centre that ten-gallon Cask of 
Glenlivet! Proud is ‘that Round to 
court his shade—that twenty-pound 
Salmon lies beneath it, even as yes- 
terday he lay beneath the cliffi—a 
column of light falls from him on that 
Grouse-Pie—is not that Ham beauti- 
ful in the calm consciousness of his 
protection—and that Tongue utely 
eloquent in his praise ? Tap him wit 
your knuckles, James, tenderly as if 
you loved him—and that with all 
your heart and soul you do—and is 
not the response firm as from the 
trunk of the gnarled oak? He is yet 
“ Virgin of Proserpina”—* by Jove” 
he is; no wanton lip has ever touch- 
ed his mouth so chaste; so knock 
out the bung, and let us hear him 

urgle. With diviner music does he 
fill the pitcher, and with a diviner li- 
quidity of light, than ever Naiad, in 
the fount of Helicon or Castaly, pour- 
ed into classic urn, gracefully uplift- 
ed by Grecian dame to her graceful 
head, and borne away, with a thanks- 
giving hymn, to her hut in the olive- 
grove. 

All eggs are good eating; and a 
vulgar heresy it is—vile and vulgar 
as that of the Row, though not so 
impious—which holds that those laid 
by sea-fowl have a fishy taste. Tt‘is 
alie. The egg of the Sea-mew' is 
exceeding sweet; so is that of any 
Gull in the gullet. Pleasant is even 
the yolk of the Cormorant—in the 
north of England ycleped the Scarth, 
and in the Lowlands of Scotland the 
Black Byuter. Try a Black Byuter’s 
egg, my dear James; for though not 
newly laid, it has since spring been 
preserved in butter, aid is as fresh as 
a daisy after a shower. Do not be 
afraid of stumbling on a brace of em- 
bryo Black Byuters in the interior of 
the globe, for by its weight, that is a 
maiden egg. You may now smack 
your lips, Shepherd, loud as if you 
were smacking your palms, for that 
yellow morsel was unknown ‘to Vi- 
tellius: Don’t: crtish the: shellj. but 
throw it into the Etive, thatthe Fairies 
may find it at night, and go dancing in 
the fragile but huoyant canoe, in fits of 
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small shrill langhter, along with the 
foam-bells over the ebb-tide Rapids 
above “ Connal’s raging ferry.” 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi!” The 
salmon is in shivers, and the grouse- 
pie has vanished like a dream! 

** So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and 

dies, 

All that this world is proud of !” 

Only a goose remains! and would 
that he too were gone to return no 
more; for he makes me an old man. 
Notradition survives inthe glen of the 
era at which he flourished. He seems 
to have belonged to some tribe of the 
Anseres now extinct; and as for his 
own single individual self, our senses 
tell us, in a language not to be misin- 
terpreted, that he must have first be- 
come defunct in the darkness of an- 
tiquity. But nothing can be too old 
for a devil—so at supper let us rec- 
tify him in Cayenne. 

Oh! for David Wilkie, or William 
Simpson, (while we had sent Gibb to 
bring away yonder Shieling and its 
cliff,) to paint a picture—coloured, if 
possible, from the life—of the interior 
of our airy Pyramid—door open, and 
perpendicular canvass walls folded 
up—that settled, but cloudy sky 
above, with here its broad blue fields, 
and there its blue glimpsing glades— 
this greensward mound in the midst 
of a.wilderness of rock-strewn 
heather—as much of that one moun- 
tain, and as many of these others, 
as it can be made to hold—that bright 
bend of the river, where the silver 
bow is bent—and that white-sanded 
and shelly and shingly shore at Loch- 
Etive Head, on which that troop of 
Tritons are “ charging with all their 
chivalry,” still driven back and still 
returning, to the sound of trumpets, 
of “ flutes and soft recorders,” from 
thesea. On the table, all strewn and 
scattered “ in confusion worse con- 
founded,” round the Cask, which 
dilated stands 

Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved,” 
what “ buttery touches” might be 
given to the 

—* reliquias Danaum atque inmitis 

Achilli.” 
Then the camp-beds tidily covered 
and arranged along their own de- 
artment of the circle—quaint dresses 
anging from loops, all the various 
apparelling for hunter, shooter, fisher, 
and forester—rods, and baskets, and 
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nets, occupying their picturesqne di 
vision—fowling-pieces, double and: 
single, rejoicing, through ‘the~oil- 
smooth browniness of their barrels, 
in the exquisite workmanship of ‘a 
Manton and a Lancaster—American 
rifles, with their stocks more richly 
silver-chased than you could have 
thought within reach of the arts in 
that young and prosperous land~ 
duck-guns, whose formidable and fa- 
tal length had, in Lincolnshire, often 
swept the fens—and on each side of 
the gate, a brass carronade, on idle 
hours to awaken the echoes—sittin 
erect on their hurdies, deer-hound, 
greyhound, lurcher, pointer, setter, 
spaniel, varmint, and though last, not 
least, O’Bronte watching Christo- 
pher with his steadfast eyes, slightly 
raised his large hanging triangular 
ears, his Thessalian-bull dew-laps be- 
tokening keen anxiety to be off and 
away to the mountain, and with a 
full view of the white star on his 
coal-black breast,— 


“Plaided and plumed in their tartanarray,” 


our three chosen Highlanders, cho- 
sen for their strength and their fleet- 
ness from among the prime children 
of the mist,—and to say nothing of 
the Shepherd in his full suit of Gala- 
shiels plaiding, sewed so as best to 
shew his shape, with more than his 
usual felicity, by the far-famed flying 
Tailor of Ettrick,—or of Tickler the 
Tall, who keeps growing after three- 
score and ten like a stripling, and 
leaves his mark within a few inches 
of the top of the pole, arrayed in 
tights of Kendal green, bright from 
the skylight of the inimitable Val- 
lance, or the matchless Chambers— 
ea too his vest, and green also 
1is tunic—while a green feather in 
a green bonnet dances in its diry 
splendour, and gold button-holes give 
at once lustre and relief to the glow- 
ing verdure, (such was Little John, 
when arrayed in all his glory, to 
walk behind Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian, as they glided from tree to 
tree, in wait for the fallew-deer in 
merry Sherwood, )—or of Northin his 
Quaker garb—Quaker-like all but in 
cuffs cS flaps, which, when he goes 


to the Forest, are not—North, with 
a figure combining in itself all ‘the 
strength of a William Penn, without 
any of its corpulency,with all the agi- 
lity of a Jem Belcher with far more 
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thanaJem Belcher’s bottom—with a 
face exhibiting in rarest union all the 
hilosophy of a Bacon, the benevo- 
ence of a Howard, the wisdom of a 
Wordsworth, the genius of a Byron, 
the gnosticity of a John Bee, and the 
up-to trappishness, combined not only 
with perfect honesty, but with ho- 
nour bright of the Sporting Editor 
of Bell’s Life in London,—and then, 
why if Wilkie or Simpson fail in 
making a Gem of all that, they are 
not the men of genius we took them 
for, that is all,and the art must be at 
alow ebb indeed in these kingdoms. 
Well, Tickler and the Shepherd are 
gone—with Dugald Dhu, and Do- 
nald Roy, and all their auxiliaries 
—and we and Hamish, Ponto, Piro, 
Basta, and O’ Bronte, are left by our- 
selves in the Tent. Before we pro- 
ceed farther, it may not be much 
amiss, Hamish, to turn up our little 
fingers—yestreen we were all a leetle 
obstropelous—and spermaceti is not 
a more “ sovereign remedy for an in- 
ward bruise,” than is a hair from the 
dog’s tail that bit you an antidote 
to any pus that produces rabies in 
the shape of hydrophobia. Fill up 
the quech, Hamish! a caulker of 
Milbank can harm no man at any 
hour of the day—at least in the 
Highlands. Sma’ Stell, Hamish—as- 
suredly Sma’ Stell! 

Ere we start, Hamish, play us a Ga- 
thering—and then a Pibroch. “ The 
Campbells are coming” is like a 
storm from the mountain, sweeping 
Glen-More that roars beneath the has- 
tening hurricane with all its woods. 
No earthquake like that which ac- 
companies the trampling of ten thou- 
sand men. So, round that shoulder, 
Hamish—and away for a mile up the 
Glen—then, turning on your heel, 
blow till proud might be the mother 
that bore you; and, while we hear 
“ The Campbells are coming,” from 
the Tent-mouth Christopher will 
keep up a smart fire from his Patte- 
reroes, answered by all the echoes. 
Hamish—indeed 


* The dun-deer’s hide 
On swifter foot was never tied—” 


for even now as that cloud—rather 
thunderous in his aspect—settles 
himself over the Tent—ere five mi- 
nutes have elapsed—a mile off is the 
sullen sound of the bagpipe !—mu- 
sic which, #f it rouse you not when 


heard among the mountains, may you 
henceforth confine yourself—O thou 
Cockney of all Cockneys—to the 
Jew’s harp. Aye, here’s a claymore ° 
—let us fling away the scabbard— 
and in upon the front rank of the 
bayoneted muskets, till the Saxon 
array reels, or falls, just where it has 
been standing, like a swathe of grass. 
So swept of old the Highlanders— 
shepherds and herdsmen—down the 
wooded cliffs of the Pass of Killie- 
krankie, and while 


** Glad Dundee in faint huzzas expired,” 


Mackay’s red-coats lay redder in 
blood among the heather, or passed 
away like the lurid fragments of a 
cloud. “ The Campbells are co- 
ming”—and we will charge with the 
heroes in the van. The whole clan 
is maddening along the Moor—and 
Maccallum More himself is at their 
head. But we beseech you, O’Bronte! 
not to look so like a lion—and to 
hush in your throat and breast that 
leonine growl—for after all, ’tis but 
a bagpipe with ribands 

‘¢ Streaming like meteors to the troubled 

air,” 

and all our martial enthusiasm has 
evaporated in—wind. 

But let us inspect Brown Bess. 
Till sixty, we used a single barrel. 
At seventy, we took to a double; 
—but dang detonators—we stick to 
the flint. “ Flint,” says Colonel Haw- 
ker, “shoots strongest into the bird.” 
A percussion-gun is quicker, but 
flint is fast enough; and it does, in- 
deed, argue rather a confusion than 
a rapidity of ideas, to find fault with 
lightning for being too slow. With 
respect to the flash in the pan, it is 
but a fair warning to ducks, for ex- 
ample, to dive if they can, and get 
out of the way of mischief. It is 
giving birds a chance for their lives, 
and is it not ungenerous to grudge 
it? When our gun goes to our 
shoulder, that chance is but small; 
for with double-barrel Brown Bess, it 
is but a word and a blow,—the blow 
first, and, long before you could say 
Jack Robinson, the gorcock plays 
thud on the heather. But we beg 
leave to set the question at rest for 
ever by one single clencher. We 
have killed fifty birds—grouse—at 
fifty successive shots—one bird only 
totheshet. And mind,net mere pouts, 
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2 ang 


with athe 
fell 


oné of whith fell out of hounds 

bugh skilful pastime of pigeon- 
shooting, ) except one_that suddenly 
soared half way up to the moon, and 


then 


“ Into such strange vagaries fell 
As he would dance,” 


and tumbled down stone-dead into a 


loch. Now,what more could havedone 


a detonator in the hands of the devil 
himself? Satan might have shot as 
well, perhaps, as Christopher North; 
and we cannot doubt that his detona- 
tor;—given to him in a present, we 
believe, by Mr D. Ess,—no by Joe 
Manton—must be, like this, a prime 
article—one of the best ever manu- 
factured on the percussion system. 
But what more could he have done? 
When we had killed our fiftieth bird 
in style, we put it to the Christian 
reader, would not the odds have been 
6 to 4 on the flint? And would not 


Satan, at the close of the match 


ten birds behind, perhaps, and witha 
bag shamefully rich in poor pouts 
that would have fallen to the ground 
had he but thrown salt on their tails, 
have looked excessively sheepish? 
True, that in rain or snow the per- 
cussion-lock will act, from its deto- 
nating power, more correctly than 
the common flint lock, which, beg- 
ing its pardon, will then often not act 
at all; but that is its only advaniang’> 
and we confess a great one, especially 
in Scotland, where it is a libel on the 
country to say that it always rains, 
for it almost as often snows. How- 
ever, spite of wind and weather, we 
are faithful to flint; nor shall any 
newfangled invention, howsoever in- 
genious, wean us from our First Love. 
It is melancholy to think, and dif- 
ficult to account for it, how unfor- 
tunate in their respective profes- 
sions, are, generally, men of genius, 
Here is Colonel Hawker’s sixth edi- 
tion of his admirable Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen—(we thank the 
Colonel for his presentation copy, 


and beg'to assure the public, that the 


work: has received many cunnin 


emendations and additions )—and, in_ 
the very Ast page, we sée there has 
vil 'to play and to pay , 


been iar st 


butters SOUL at fhumpen orks 
pe cab igh meelves ese a 
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among the gun-makers,., About theeeo} 
wage a half, says the, Colonel, u 
have elapsed singe my last edition was. | 


in the, press-rand in this Jittle;time,i:; 
. whata complete rey olution bas taken,; | 


borrow @ phrase from the somewhat, . 
willy though, é apo 


place in the shooting world!-ony ati, 


_all_ events, among the gunymakers)! 


Joe Manton, the life soul of; the; 
trade, obliged. to dispose of all his, \- 
valuable machinery, and sell off every 
thing in Hanover Square--then ral- , 
lied at Marylebone, Park-House; / 
where all was again wreck and. ,can- 
fusion, and the best workmen in the. 
world left wandering about like a 
disbanded army! Poor old Asell, the ; 
father of the working-trade,, died. in. 
Marylebone Hospital! His son. dart- 
ed off as a regimental armourer,-— 
John Hussey, the flash-borer. of, the 
age, obliged to fly, with his Jathe, 
from the Philistines, and get,a crust 
for his family where he could,—the 
prince of lock-finishers, Penn, driven 
to do bye-jobs for his temporary, sub- 
sistence, and others. condescending 
to go and work for masters who know 
not half so much as themselves!; So 
much for the establishment of, the 
only man whom any first-rate judge: 
of work could consider as qualified 
for a leader, or king among the gun 
makers. 

This is a melancholy picture... But 
all is not lost.. Mr, Manton, and Sen, | 
(is this last Joe Redivivus.?) in part- 
nership with Mr, Hudson, carzy on 
the old-established House in No.:6, 
Dover Street, in, the best. possible 
manner ; while Mr Purdy has, at this 
moment, perhaps the first business. 
in London, and no man deserves it 
better. Colonel Hawker once asked 
Joe Manton whom he considered as , 
the best maker in town, (of course 
excepting himself,) and his answer’ 
was, “ Purdy gets up, the best work, 
next to mine.”. This was when Pur- 
dy occupied a small shop in Prince’s;:. 


Street. Then,, Lancaster, who has. |’ 


raised many gun-makers|to the head), 
of the trade, by allowing them te-pul 
their names. to, what. was, his werk in): 
all the essential parts, of the: barrel, 


has some time smce started for. him, :) 


self, as, the, Colonel, had often advi-| 
sed him to do, if,eyer Joe retired{ and. 


the Colonel anticipates, that, he will, | 
Sooner | or, later, be. entitled to, the. 
“name fd der, Mice Joseph, Manton. 


The nel. recommended to. him, 
for an assistant, Mr Leng, who was. 
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forthe y 0 ddastet? at! wet! Bd pedestridy at! twilight, hardly able... 
whihese head ernteoy oi ot is hobble tite way Pox : 
Joseph itis fe Mi Wikitsen, jimior, " thas'8o 1d ile the, steel-pen, . 
an attistbf great thecanieal talent, to the er rél, (the style of both, 
has did adli¢ a tothe snidke of thie City, is equal ¥ polished)—our ramah, to, , 
anh started with his father, in great our’ Manton. Those two wild youn 


forced, atithe West‘End, where he ap-- 
peat’ to have every thing in the first 
stylel ‘Mr Nock/Mv Charles Moore, 
and'Mr Smith; are now quite av fait 
in the detonating | system. Also Mr 
Witham ' Moore, who’ was an old 
hand) at Joe's, ‘atid' knew to a hair 
how to’ fit man’s shoulder with a 
gun. ' Often has the Colonel stood 
over him, when a journeyman ; and 
no’man' ‘better’ pleased him with a 
jobi “Depend ‘on it—continues the 
Cotonelhe will do well, and get to 
the top of the tree’; though, like a 
wise! fellow, he ‘starts carefully at 
first by feeling his way at a small 
place, instead of ‘jumping into a 
“ swell residence, and from that in- 
to #‘gaol;as!many people, both in 
and'out of trade; are now-a-days so 
frequently doing.“ Billy Moore” is 
a right-hand atin with the * Knobs,” 
or ‘crack pizeon-shvoters, and their 
patronage is a‘host in itself towards 
a good lift,in business: But though 
Colonel Hawker’ has’ pronounced 
this warm panegyric on Moore—he 
never!has’ dealtiwith him—because, 
like ourselves, he'preférs Lancaster’s 
guns'to any others in'town. 

As: for yout provVincials, Westley 
Richards is'quite the'star of Birming- 
ham, with more’ business than ever ; 
and ‘his® Bond-Street ‘agent, Uncle 
Bishop, is how'perhaps the first man 
in Londow to serve any gentleman 
whowants a gin ata few hours’ no- 
tice, ‘Parsons of Salisbury stands as 
high-as ever in the west of England. 

But here is a‘ piece of information 
at page 6th that does our eyes good. 
“ Since writing thus far,” says the Co- 
lonely “ who ‘should Eimeet but Joe 
Manton? tind what should he an- 
nounce'to'me, but that he had set up 
again+~at ‘Burwéod Place; in’ the 
Edgeware’ Road and ‘wis’ comin 
out. with! a zeus patent, © that woul 
take'the shine Voat uf every ‘thitig 
hithérto: invented! aid? shéw' What. 
fools all runsmakers Have Been !"""" | 

Let now! Youlthfal; ov mid deaged | 
sportinen ee. 
yet gullops, elasteh, ot roy ige pide 
us, Murisieder Vivitar, in whGReveltis 
the bhood creeps 


Uke’ Weatiéd " 


fellows, Titkler and the Shepherd, 

whose united ‘ages scarcely, amount 

to a century and a quarter, are al- 

ready slaughtering their way along 

the mountain side, the one on Bauch- 

aille Etive, and the other on the 

Black Mount. But we love not to 

commit. murder before meridian—~ . 
“ gentle lover of Nature” as we are 

—so, in spite of the scorn of the - 
more passionate sportsman, we shall 

continue for an hour or two longer 

at this our Leading Article for Octo- 

ber, and ever and anon lifting our 

eyes from whitey-brown paper. to 

whitey-blue sky, from memorandum- 

book to mountain, and from ink- 

bottle to loch, we shall delight ours. 
selves, and perchance a few thou- 

sand others, by a waking-dream de- 

scription of Glen-Etive. 

"Tis a vast Glen. Not one single 
human dwelling anywhere speck- 
like on the river-winding plain,— 
or nest-like among the brushwood 
knolls,—or rock-like among the frac- 
tured clifis far up on the mountain 
region do our eyes behold, eager as 
they are to discover some symptom. 
of life. Two houses we know to be 
in the solitude—aye, two—one of 
them near the head of the Loch, 
and the other near the head of the 
Glen—but both far distant from this 
our Tent, which is pitched between, 
in the very heart of the desert, We 
were mistaken in saying that Dal- 
ness is invisible—for yonder it looms 
in a sullen light, and before we have 
finished the sentence, may have again 
sunk into the moor. Aye, it is gone 
—for lights and shadows coming and 
going, we know not whence or whi- 
ther, here travel all day long—the 
sole tenants—very ghostlike—and 
seemingly in their shiftings embued 
with a sort of dim uncertain life. 
How far off from our Tent may be 
the Loch? Some miles—and silent- 
ly as snow are seen to break the 
wares along the shore, while beyond 
ther hangs in an aerial haze, high 


up on the horizon, the gleam. of 


‘great blue water. How far_off from 


our Tent 


Tent may be, the, mountains, at 
the ‘head of the 


‘Glen ? Some miles 
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also—for though that speck in the 
sky into which they upheave their 
mighty altitudes, be doubtless an 
eagle, we cannot hear his cry. What 

iants are these right opposite our 

yramid ? Glenco—grim chieftain— 
and his Tail. What an assemblage 
of thunder-riven cliffs !_ This is what 
may be well called—Nature on a 
ar scale. And then, how simple! 

e begin to feel ourselves—in spite 
of all we can do to support our 
dignity by our pride—a mighty small 
and insignificant personage. We 
are about six feet high—and every 
body around us about four thousand. 
Yes, that is the Four Thousand Feet 
Club! We had no idea that in any 
situation we could be such dwindled 
dwarfs, and such perfect pigmies. 
Our Tent is about as big as a fir- 
cone—and Christopher North an 
insect! But he can fly as well as 
creep—and swift 


* As meditation or the wings of love,” 


we are settled, in the spirit, a silent 
thought, on the battlements of this 
cloud-castle on the summit of Cru- 
achan. What a prospect! Our cloud- 
castle rests upon a foundation of 
granite precipices; and down along 
their thousand chasms, from which 
the eye recoils, we look on Loch- 
Etive, 

* Deeply, darkly, beautifully blue, ” 
and bearing on its bosom, stationary— 
soitseems inthe sunshine—one snow- 
white sail! What brings the creature 
there—and on what errand may she 
be voyaging up the uninhabited sea- 
arm that stretches away into the unin- 
habited mountains ? Some poet, per- 
haps, steers her—sitting at the helm 
in a dream, and allowing her to dance 
her own way, at her own will, up and 
down the green glens and hills of the 
foam-crested waves—a swell rolling 
in the beauty of light and music for 
ever attendant on her, as the sea-mew 
—for so we choose to name her—pur- 
sues her voyage—now on water, and 
now, as the breezes drop, in the air— 
elements at times undistinguishable, 
as the shadows of the clouds and of 
the mountains mingle their imagery 
in the sea. Oh! that our head, like 


that of a spider, were all studded 
with eyes—that our imagination, sit- 
ting in the “ palace of the soul,” (a 
noble expression, borrowed or stolen 


by Byron from Waller,) might see 
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all at once all the sights from centre 
to circumference, as if all rallying 
around her for her own delight, an 
oppressing her with the poetry of 
nature—a lyrical, an elegiac, an epie, 
and a tragic strain! Now the bright 
blue water-gleams enchain her vision, 
and are felt to constitute the vital, 
the essential spirit of the whole— 
Loch Awe land-serpent, large as ser- 
pent of the sea, lying asleep in the 
sun, with his burnished skin all be- 
dropt with scales of silver and of 
gold—the lands of Lorn, mottled and 
speckled with innumerous lakelets, 
where fancy sees millions of water-li- 
lies riding at anchor in bays where the 
breezes have all fallen asleep—Oban, 
splendid among the splendours of 
that now almost motionless Mediter- 
ranean, the mountain-loving Linnhe 
Loch—Jura, Isla, and nameless other 
islands, floating far and wide away 
on—on to Coll and Tiree, beneath 
the faint horizon drowned in the sea! 
But now all the eyes in our spider- 
head are lost in one blaze of undis- 
tinguishable glory—for the whole 
Highlands of Scotland are up in their 
power against us—rivers, lochs, seas, 
islands, cliffs, clouds, and mountains 
—the pen drops from our hand, and 
here we are—not on the battlements 
of the air-palace on the summit of 
Cruachan—but sitting on a tripod or 
three-legged stool at the mouth of 
our Tent, with our Article before us, 
and at our right hand a quech of Glen- 
livet, fresh drawn from yonder ten- 
gallon cask—and here’s to the health 
of “ Honest men and bonny lasses” 
all over the globe! 

So much for description—an art 
in which the Public (God bless her, 
where is she now—and shall we ever 
see her more?) has been often plea- 
sed to say that we excel. But letus 
off to the Moor. Piro! Ponto! Bas- 
ta! to your paws! and O’ Bronte, un- 
furl your tail to heaven. Pointers! 
yeare a noble trio! White, O Ponto! 
art thou as the foam of the sea! Pi- 
ro! thou tan of all tans! red art thou 
as the dun-deer’s hide, and fleet as 
he, while thou rangest the moun- 
tain brow, now hid in heather, and 
now re-appearing over the rocks! 
Waur hawk, Basta !—for finest-scent- 
ed though be thy scarlet nostrils, that 
one bad trick alone hast thou, and 
whenever that grey wing glances 
from some pillar-stone in the wil- 
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derness, headlong goest thou, O law- 
less ‘negro! But behave thyself to- 
day, Basta! and let the kestril un- 
heeded sail or sun herself on the 
cliff.. As for thee, O’Bronte! the 
sable dog with the star-bright breast, 
keep thou like a serf at our heels, 
and when our course lies over the 
fens and marshes, thou mayst sweep 
like a hairy hurricane among the 
=. and haply to-day, as yes- 
terday, grip the old drake himself in 
thy mouth, and, with thy fan-like tail 
proudly spread in the wind, deposit 
at thy master’s feet, with a smile, 
the monstrous mallard. 

But in what direction shall we go, 
Hamish; towards what airt shall we 
turn our faces? Over yonder cliffs 
shall we ascend, and descend into 
Glen-Creran,where the stony regions 
that the ptarmigan love melt away in- 
to miles of the grousey heather, while 
it, as we near the salmon-haunted 
loch so beautiful, loses itself in 
woods that mellow all the heights of 
Glen-Ure and Fasnacloigh with sil- 
van shades, wherein the cushat coos, 
and the roe glides through the se- 
cret covert? Or shall we away up 
by Kinloch-Etive, and Melnatorran, 
and Mealgayre, into the Solitude of 
Streams, that, from all their lofty 
sources down to the far-distant loch, 
have never yet brooked, nor will 
they ever brook, the bondage of 
bridges, save of some huge stone 
flung across some chasm above “ the 
raging hell of waters,” or trunk of a 
tree—none but trunks of trees there, 
and all dead for centuries—that had 
sunk down where it grew, and span- 
ned the flood that eddies round it 
with a louder music ? Wild region! 
yet not barren; for there are cattle 
on a thousand hills, that, wild as the 
very red-deer, toss their heads as 
they snuff the feet of rarest stranger, 
and form round him in a half-alarmed 
and half-threatening crescent. There 
flocks of goats—outliers from Dal- 
ness—may be seen as if following 
one another on the very air, along 
the lichen-stained cliffs that frown 
down unfathomed abysses—and 
there, Hamish, is frequent heard the 
whirring of the gor-cock’s wing, and 
his gobble gathering together his 
brood scattered by the lightning that 
in its season—this glorious season, 
Hamish—volleys through the silence, 
else far deeper than-that of death;— 
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for the silence of death—that is, of a 
churchyard filled with tombs—is no- 
thing tothe austerity of the noiseless- 
ness that prevails over life under the 
shadowof Unimoreand Attchorachan, 
with their cliffs on which the storms 
have engraven strange hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, which, could we but read 
them wisely, would record the suc- 
cessive ages of the Earth, from the 
hour when fire or flood first mould- 
ed the mountains, down to the very. 
moment, Hamish, that we are speak- 
ing, and with small steel-hammer 
roughening the edges of our flint, 
that they may fail not to murder. 
Or shall we away down by Armaddy, 
where the Fox-Hunter dwells—and 
through the woods of Inverkinglass 
and Acharn, “ double, double, toil and 
trouble” overcome the bases of Ben- 
anea and Mealcopucaich, and drop 
down, like two unwearied eagles, into 
Glen-Scrae, with a peep in the dis- 
tance of the young tower of Dalmal- 
ly, and the old turrets of Kilchurn ? 
Rich and rare is the shooting-ground, 
Hamish, which by that route lies be- 
tween this our Tent and the many 
tarns that freshen the wildernesses 
of Lochanancrioch. Say the word— 
tip the wink—tongue on your cheek 
—up with your forefinger—and we 
shall go—for hark, Hamish, our chro- 
nometer chimes nine—a long day 
is yet before us—and what if we 
be benighted? Think of the silver 
moon of September, and her train of 
stars. 

All these are splendid schemes— 
but what say you, Hamish, to one 
less ambitious, and better adapted to 
Old Kit. Let us beat all the best bits 
down by Armaddy—the Forge— 
Gleno, and Inveraw. We may do 
that wellinsome six or seven hours— 
and then let us try that famous sal- 
mon-cast a little way above that last- 
named mansion—(you havethe rod?) 
—and if time permit, an hour’s troll- 
ing in Loch Awe below the Pass of 
the Brander, for one of those gigantic 
trouts that have immortalized the 
name of a Maule and a Goldie.— 
Mercy on us, Shelty, what a beard! 
You cannot have been shaved since 
Whitsunday—and never saw we such 
lengthy love-locks as those danglin 
at your heels. But let us mount, old 
Surefoot—mulish in nought but your 
inveterate aversion to all stumbli 
rAnd now for the heather ! 
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SGofnaittepeiniedton® Sphinn full: 
point 1 All three rental into at- 

tude ‘steady as, stones! That’ is 
beautiful. Ponto straight as a rod— 
Piro in a light curve—and Basta a 
perfect semicircle. O’Bronte, down 
on your marrowbones! But there is 
no need, Hamish, either for hurry 
or haste. On such ground, and on 
such ‘a day, the birds will lie as if 
they were asleep. Hamish, the flask ! 
—not the powder-flask, you dotterel 
—but the Glenlivet. ’Tis thus we 
always love to steady our hand for 
the first shot. It gives a fine feeling 
to the forefinger. 

Ha! the heads of the old cock and 
hen, like snakes, above the heather 
—motionless, but with glancing eyes 
—and preparing for the spring. 
Whirr — whirr —whirr—bang—bang 
— tapsilleery — -y pours OP thud— 
thud—thud! Old cock and old hen 
both down, Hamish! No mean omen, 
no awkward augury, of the day’s 
sport. Now for the ag family— 
marked ye them roun 


“ The swelling instep of the mountain’s 
foot ?” 


“Faith and she’s the teevil’s nain- 
sel—that is she—at the shutin—for 
may I tine ma mull, and never prie 
sneeshin mair, if she hae naricht and 
left murdered fowre o’ the creturs!” 
— Four !—why we only covered the 
old people—but if younkers will 
cross, ’tis their own fault that they 
bite the heather.” —“ They’rea’ fowre 
spewin’, sir, except ane—and her’s 
head’s aff—and she’s jumpin’ about 
waur nor ony o’ them, wi’ her bluidy 
neck. I wuss she mayna tak to her 
wings again, and owre the knowe. 
But ca’ in that great toozy ootlandish 
dowg, for he’s devourin’ them—see 
hoo he’s flingin’ them, first ane and 
then anither, outowre his shoother, 
and keppin’ them afore they touch 
the grun in his mooth, like a moun- 
tebank wi’ a shoor o’ oranges !”— 
“Hamish, are they bagged ?”—* Ou 
aye.’—“ Then away to windward, 
yesons of bitches—Heayens how they 
do their work !” 

Up to the time of our grand cli- 
macteric, we loved a wide range— 
and thought nothing of describing 
anid discussing a circle of ten, miles 
diameter in a day, up to.our hips in 
heather. ,, But. for. these, dozen. or 
twenty years by-past, we have pre- 
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fered a narrow’ 
ed Bi a Shelty, and pad the hoof 7 
the hill. no more. Yonder is @ ki tt 
of ‘ground, we now, love-—for hy 
should an old man make _a toil of. 
pleasure? "Tis one of the many small 
coves belonging to Glen-Etive, and. 
looks down from no yery great eleva- 
tion upon the Loch. Its bottem, and. 
sides nearly half way up, are green. 
pastures, sheep-nibbled as smooth as. 
a lawn—and a rill, dropping in dia, 
monds from the cliffs at its high end, 
betrays itself, where the water is inyi- 
sible, by a line of still livelier yer- 
dure. An old dilapidated sheep-fold 
is the only building, and seems to 
make the scene still more solitary. 
Above the green pastures aré the, 
richest beds and bosoms of heather, 
ever bees murmured on—and above 
them nothing but bare cliffs, A. stiff 
breeze is now blowing into this cove 
from the sea-loch; and we. shal 
slaughter the orphan family, at. Qur. 
leisure. *Tis probable they ‘have 
dropped—single bird after ‘single 
bind —orin twosand threes—all along 
the first line of heather that met their 
flight—and if so, we shall pep them 
like partridges in turnips, Three 
points in the game! Each dog, it is 
manifest, stands to a different lot. of 
feathers; and weshall slaughter them, 
Without dismounting, seriatim. No, 
Hamish, our crutch, Whirr !' Ban t 
Bag number one, Hamish, Aye, Hb 
is right, Ponto—back Basta, Ditto, 
ditto. Now Ponto and Basta both 
back Piro—right and left this time— 
and not one of the brood will be.left 
to cheep of Christopher. Be ready— 
attend us with the other double- 
barre], Whirr! Bang—bang—bang— 
bang! What think you of, that, you 
son of the mist? There is,a showel 
of feathers ! They are all at sixes an 
sevens upon the greensward at, the 
edge of the heather... Seven birds at 
four shots! The whole family is. how. 
disposed of —father, mother, anc ele- 
yen children. If such fire still, ein 
the old wood, what must it have heen 
in the green? Let-us Tie down an the 
sheltered shade of the mossy, walls 0. 
the sheep-fo —take a.drop, of Glens 
livet—aud philosephize. 
_ Sir Janies Mackintosh has the ef _ 
dit ip the Whig ayould, and nog glto- 
gether, undeservedly, perhaps, 88 
luilosophers, ga, of being, one of the 


, 


greatest philosophers of the age. Hé 





















ifes a] ier ks is i Noe ee ms 
Of « Pi} 
ay Gare Lee 
in-his Cou iit of Dugal 
ian ts Sketch’¢ ef the, History, of 
gti Sani etion | the SYP pplement to 
elo 1) ia! ritannica, (an 
bien Wwork,) he has set many 
ie debates questions for ever at 
© doubt that—or rather we 
do nit doubt i it at all. hese ques- 
ns—one and all of, them—Sir 
y mes has left just Whete he found 
t em} and so will every man who 
shall in future touch them, without 
haying. the gift of original genius. 
@ could not but. be often str uck, 
i ¥ é this morning perused away at 
Sit James’s Treatise in the Tent, by 
the, staleness of the style in which 
he uartid so many interesting sub- 
Jects One seldom feels that he is 
togéther in the wrong; and never 
that 1e is altogether in the right. He 
soon gets to the end of his tether; 
and is is then drawn back with a jerk 
as Soon as he attempts to take a step 
miu the bounds of the old pas- 
He is.a thinking—a thought- 
fa vai and. co mprehends clearly 
of what other men, wiser than 
Mi Ifhave said—but notall. There 
iso ften | a spirit in dpet words which 
escapes Jiim wholly ; and an imper- 
fed Pr naiiedge OP ake truth is, in 
philo sophy. as in religion, often the 
vety Mrortt't ignorance, Yet so well 
id 24 Wil ti inset? is the worthy 
knight, and'$o conyinced is he that 
his range of ‘reading among the 
works, of the dead, and of his ac- 
quaintanceship with the unwritten, 
or, at least unpublished, wisdom of 
the’ living, is all-comprehensive, that 
he Berup @3 not to say, that, in Eng- 
land, there are now it'a few glim- 
mer i of moral philosophy ; 3 and if 
we fi Wie understand his verbose 
att S60 logy, in benighted Scotland 
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no igi at all, but that a Cim- 
rding to: hi iu 


mi ‘ria ar ness’ there hangs over 

fie f hole Hee of tind. And the 

who) praet kes At upon himself 

a$ ‘Guiées all the meta- 

. ci ent ih Gre Britain— 

hi mh, ind wily ‘all are But 

Bae nO he’ bia 8 tliat he hive 

a dei gued pit Ue forsooth, 
a 

“0 oi Mi ! phitoss Ret ita 

ihe ! ‘ four’ ce a bb 

ye aes agate eth 
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Tie mes as much and 
more ‘of 


human min 
its. vad ie ers, ‘than Sip ‘James 
Mackintosh. general ftusthess 
and wateriness of al his disquisi- 
tions shew that he is—if not abso- 
lutely shallow—far, far indeed from 
being profound ; but that he cannot 
be himself, in any sense however li- 
mited, a great writer, let one sen- 
tence prove—one sentence of por- 
tentous folly. “ The admirable wri- 
ter whose language has occasioned 
this illustration, who at an early 
age HAS MASTERED FVERY SPECIES OF 
COMPOSITION, Will doubtless hold fast 
to simplicity, which survives all the 
fashions of deviation from it, and 
which a man of a genius so fertile 
has few temptations to forsake.” Of 
whom does Sir James here speak ? 
Credite, posteri, Tuomas BaBINGTON 
M‘Autey! Here is a man who has 
taken upon himself the task, which 
the entire tone of his treatise in- 
forms us that, in his own opinion, 
he has successfully performed, of 
appreciating justly and finely "the 
powers and productions of all moral 
pallcsop hers in all ages; and who 
as either the stupidity to think, or 
the effrontery to say it without think- 
ing it, unblushing and brazen both, 
that a clever lad or boy, who but a 
year or two ago began to shave his 
chin, and who has not even attempted 
any kind of composition at all, but a 
prize poem, neither better nor worse 
than prize poems i generally are—that 
is groaningly stupid —and afew flashy 
and frothy, but neither uneloquent 
nor ic mah articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review—such as his critiques 
On Afittoos Dante, and Machiavelli— 
figd MASTERED EVERY SPECIES OF COM- 
Position ! Well might such a judge of 
“ every species of composition” dis- 
parage and undervalue the metaphy- 
sical genius and achievements of Dr 
Thomas Brown! One such insane 
sentence vitiates all his judgment, on 
all’ matters either of Philosaphy, vA 
of common sense; and proves h 
either ‘to be utterly destitute of al 
trué ‘discernment, or capable of: i 
erificing his ‘regard to truth, and de- 
eouey, and’ reputation, t the ‘whim 
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and caprice of a childish friendship. 
Does it not? 

Sir James, somewhere or other, 
touches on the connexion between 
Genius and Virtue—and as we have 
often required of ourselves a com- 
parison between these divinities, we 
gag on his page with all our 

ulties of soul and sense, but could 
see nothing. Sir James had to draw 
upon his own stores for any thing he 
might say on that subject, for none 
of the wise-men or wiseacres who 
are among the number of his fami- 
‘liars, have, we believe, more than 
touched it—but the meanness and 
misery of his lean lucubrations, be- 
tray the scantiness and bareness of 
the pastures on which they have 
been fed. It is always so with Sir 
James. He has built some large hay- 
stacks, and filled some large barns 
with wheat-sheaves, but all the pro- 
vender and victual has been bought 
or borrowed; and on walking through 
his farm, we are pained to see the 
state both of meadow and arable— 
the one brown in spite of much irri- 

tion, and the other in vain all ly- 
ing in summer-fallow ; nor can we 
hope, that in any future autumn it 
will ever produce a crop. 

Now let us do for Sir James what 
Sir James would not, because he could 
not, do for us, and other Scotch 
ignoramuses, who know nothing of 
the human mind. Let us at least 
give him a few hints; nor let him 
refuse to hear them, though, unlike 
that fortunate youth, Mr Thomas 
Babington M‘Auley, so far from ha- 
ving—even in our old age—* mas- 
tered every species of composition,” 
we have not the skill even of a jour- 
neyman in any, and but in one the 
power of an apprentice. 

Now, without attempting in this 
sheepfold to define either Genius or 
Virtue, allow us here to just jot down 
afew memoranda. Genius and Vir- 
tue are felt—by us at least at this mo- 

_ment—to be founded in the capacity, 
experience, and desire of Happiness. 

Genius is of as many kinds as the 
human intellectual powers have 


modes of exertion and application— 
differing either by the internal and 
metaphysical constitution of its ac- 
tion, or by its matter external to the 
spirit. Let us then compare Genius, 
for a few moments, in respect, first, 
of its universal, and, secondly, of its 
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_— conditions, with Virtue. 
f we utter nonsense, there is'no 
harm done, for weave bothering’no- 
body in the sheepfold—and should 
Gurney extend these our shorthand 
notes, and Ebony, in our absence, 


admit this part of our article into 
Maga, let all readers skip the pages 
if they please till we get into Gleno. 

First, then, Virtue produces plea- 
sure. Now, we consider happiness 
as a sum of durable pleasures. Plea- 
sures are the items and moments of 
happiness to the individual mind, by 
which it is exerted, consonant with, 
and causing, the pleasure of other 
minds. In like manner does not Ge- 
nius peo pleasure to the indi- 
vidual mind in which it acts, con- 
sonant with and causing the pleasure 
of other minds? It does. So far 
the comparison holds good. 

How far do they resemble each 
other in their origin? Virtue is born 
of pleasure and pain. For it arises, 
according to our sacred belief, first 
out of consciousnesses of certain ea- 
pacities of pleasures—perhaps rather 
out of consciousnesses of all the ca- 

acities of pleasure which were awa- 
cana by, or consisted in, so many 
experiences of pleasure. Soon there 
ensues a comparison of one kind of 
pleasure with another, out of which 
grows preference of the more du- 
rable, Also there ensues, perhaps 
not wholly upon this comparison, 
but in some mysterious way we 
know not, a preferring surrender 
of sensibility and desire to certain 
modes of pleasure, which appear, 
in the result, to have been those 
most agreeing with the happiness of 
others; e. g. to the pleasure of lo- 
ving others. Now—know all men— 
or no men—that to us here, sitting 
in this sheepfold, in a cove belong- 
ing to Glen-Etive, and commanding 
more than a glimpse of the Loch, a 
league-long gleam, this preferring of 
the preferable pleasures seems to be 
—Virtve. So much for its connex- 
ion with pleasure. Pain, again, en- 
ters into Virtue very variously. 
There are pains which it is virtuous 
to avoid; e.g. the pain of: self-re- 

roach. There is pain out of which 
it is virtuous, by enduring it, to'draw 
pleasure; e. g. it is virtuous to de- 
rive pleasure from the patient endu- 
rance of bodily pain—be it the tic 
douloureux—cancer--stone--or gout, 
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It will, we think, be found that the 
direct: and proper effect of pain, act- 
ing:in either way upon Virtue, that 
is, Shumned by it, or taken in and 
made part of it, especially in the 
latter way, is to invigorate Virtue. 
Pleasure produces—Pain confirms 
and strengthens, 

Now turn to Genius. It too, we 
say, is born of pleasure and pain— 
of pleasures let into the mind in ways 
innumerable and unspeakable. Are 
they all intellectual ? It shall hardly 
be said so ; but still pleasures which 
Intellect seizes, acknowledges, and 
appropriates. Some pleasures there 
are, originally intellectual. Thus the 

leasure of the synthesis and ana- 

ysis of numbers is such; sometimes 
so early evinced, as to point to an 
original constitutional determination, 
and resulting in genius, which, facile 
and narrow as its materials, element- 
arily received, appear, yet in power- 
ful minds, is nieniodesd as of a 
high order. The elementary plea- 
sures, again, of colour and sound, ap- 
pear to us rather to be bodily than in- 
tellectual ; though it is striking and 
puzzling that the pleasure of harmo- 
ny in sound, is the pleasure of a re- 
lation of agreement,—who will tell 
how felt or discerned ? You see then, 
gentle reader, that the boundaries 
between the properly intellectual 
and properly sensible elements em- 
ployed by genius, are hard to draw. 
The question at present with us— 
here in this sheepfold—is, how do 
these pleasures act in evolving ge- 
nius ? What are they to it ? 

Now it is easily credible, as a gene- 
ral position, that pleasure may serve 
to excite the intellectual faculties 
into activity—but we want something 
more definite. Let us say, then, 
that when pleasure has been felt from 
a particular exertion of the purely 
intellectual faculties, as from the 
composition and resolution of num- 
bers, the experience of that pleasure 
becomes a sufficient motive to the 
mind to re-acquire it, by repeating 
the action. But further, let us say 
that the repetition of the action, for 
the sake of the pleasure, may be 
either reflective and designed, and 
distinctly voluntary; or it may be in 
so small a degree reflective and de- 
signed, as scarcely to seem volun- 
tary. The last is—and if ever it 
could be wholly inyoluntary, that 
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most of all would bein our be 
lief—the repetition proper to genius. 
The mind is attracted—beguiled— 
won—falls into the action involun- 
tarily and in pure delight. 

But farther—whence is this pure 
delight ? Seems it should be, either 
adventitious or essential. Thus, the 
pleasure of praise, of self-esteem, and 
so on, obtained by an intellectual exer- 
tion, is adventitious, and belongs par- 
ticularly, as an incentive, to that in- 
tellectual activity and force, which 
is not genius. But the direct, in- 
stantaneous, and unreflective plea- 
sure, which springs in the sudden 
intuition of a relation,—for instance, 
according to the different strength of 


- the mind, of parallel lines being pro- 


longed for ever without approaching 
or diverging,—of the containing by 
a definition, of the subject of a defi- 
nition,—of the congruity of a meta- 
phor with the thought to be signified, 
—is essential. Pleasure of pride 
may be an adjunct to the pleasure of 
the intuition, but is notessential. Now 
the essential pleasure, we hold; per- 
tains to genius—and is of its essence. 
Whence, then, does it come ? 

Why have some minds one es- 
sential intellectual pleasure, and 
some another?’ This distinction of 
pleasures must be connected with 
another distinction—viz. of aptitude 
(see Phrenology) in one mind to 
discern one class of relations,—in 
another, another. But does the 
aptitude induce the pleasure, or 
the pleasure the aptitude ? Doubt- 
less, each induces each in some 
measure; but sitting here in this 
sheepfold, we feel assured that there 
must be a native aptitude to begin 
with. Let us say, then, that any dis- 
cernment of relation is a natural 
source of pleasure, provided it be a 
quick, active, facile, clear, sure dis- 
cernment. Then, according to some 
determination in the intellectual 
powers given, one mind has this 
pleasure of discernment as to one 
class of relations, and another, as to 
another. And this, we cannot hesi- 
tate to say, is the first constituent 


_of difference of genius from genius, 


—this difference, as it would appear, 
in the simply intellectual power, 
and in its very essence. A se- 
cond, it would appear, is this. The 
mind is complex. It has a thousand 
sources of pleasure—all natiye. So 
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discernings of its own. These endow- 
ments are among those strongest 
sources : but are a few of them. Now, 
see how some of the other sources of 
pleasure shall work into the action 
of those intellectual powers,and how 
this also shall be—Genius! For ex- 
ample, you have the gift of tune, and 
your flow of feeling is melancholy. 
If that be not your case—it is ours. 
Your genius of music—ours at least 
—shall therefore be tender. Thus 
have we obtained something of a 
constitution of genius. Doubt there 
can be none that education helps to 
make genius, just as it has a power 
of destroying it. 

Now, having got thus far, let us 
not speak of that characteristic of the 
action of genius, its tendency to con- 
form its materials to its own thought 

and will—but let us say a few words 
of the happiness of genius. As it 
arises out of, so it produces, plea- 
sure—the same pleasure “ doubled 
and redoubled.” It is an endless 
multiplication, by self-evolution, of 
leasure. Compare this, with the 
oral Will—and then we come to 
know something of the comparison 
of Virtue and Genius—the subject 
which we have all along been philo- 
sophizing upon here in the sheep- 
fold. Are not both powers of hap- 
piness drawn from the sensibility to 
leasure, to pain—in other words, 
rom the capacity of happiness ex- 
cited and exerted? We have ne- 
_ glected to speak of the influence of 
pain on genius, but it speaks for it- 
self. It deepens, sharpens, strength- 
ens, lightens through genius, and 
instructs it in existence. Alas! it 
cannot be said that there is not will 


in genius. It is most wilful—though, . as w 
_ of desire,.of will, almest.of affeetien, 


we time—which we have not— 

for we must in a few minutes be up 
and away—we think we could shew 
that there is always a personal re- 
ct of some sort in that will 
which is moral or immoral, epposed 

_ to an impersonality of genius, But 





states tending, upen the whole 
states of are states tending, 
upon a of the mind, te produce 


stitution of the werld, necessarily 
produce happiness—that is, as the 
world goes—having been constitu- 
ted capable of disorder, and being 
disordered. But Meral states, by the 
constitution of the mind only, if there 
were no external counteraction, do 
necessarily produce happiness. On 
the contrary, Genius, by the constitu- 
tion of the mind only, dees not neces- 
sarily produce happiness ; but within 
the mind may be soe to i 

ness, may be opposed te ty, 
may be opposed to the health of the 
faculties, and therefore, in effeet, op- 
posed to itself. There is them in 
Genius that for which we love it— 


there is a claim in it on our leve, 


similar to the claim of morality ; and 


We can perceive that our feelings 


towards them are analegous. 
But there is in Genius cause also, 


_why, on ng it with, we sheuld 
r, 


lace it un orality,as something 

ess divine. What, then, is that dispo- 
sition which we sometimes find, and 
to which many yield, to hold equal 
Genius with Merality ? Whenever this 
is done by a | and profoundly 
understanding mind, itis when we see 
Morality—not coming from its seurce 


in the sacred meuntains—not frem 


love, its sole divine source—but from 


_some lower spring. Thus we can¢en- 


ceive fear in certain obvious, and in 
some deeper measures, a8 @ moral 


eee = of conduct, and yet. merely 


fear of human, either civil or simply 
social, law, or of eternal consequen- 
ces. This is policy, and not, im the 
highest sense, Morality. It is con- 


_duct deliberately fitted te seeond 


ends to be aveided.or attained: Yet 
as conduct, by its face to the world, 


_it is morality.. There must. be: an 


ous i tmorality of mind, 
las of conduct—an integrity 


whieh oe — our 
dgment feeling ; for the causes 
ceotutiinatidl _s prefer, but 
calculating fears, and 


‘these alone. Thus the appetites are 


laid under the Jaws of natural and 
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ar ct‘ie-moral, of the themselves receive. a. part? of -that 


% conduct, is there not en- 
(@shtinkingein the moral 
wilted arrabliorrence? For the very 
sipetieriiselt; the-willy:the thought, 
is feared, -as~ inducing that abhor- 
reneé. !Phereis-réstraint inward, of 
thé pind itself; engendered of fear, 
without which:the state of the will 
iW’ not. ed by us with love. 
‘Now, does not.allthis prove, and also 
shewyhow. there: may arise a Moral 
Wilhtess eable to us—and justly 
80}’when feeling finely and thinking 
afound] y—~than Genius, inits better 
; er workings, in which love, 
toagh it-were but a love of suns and 
and stars and waters, predo- 
‘minates 9 Observe, too, that in the 
lo¥ve*of Nature—bear witness, O ye 
Amountainsj‘and thou,:O Loch-Etive, 
Y beheld’ by us from this wild 
and ldnesheeptold | there always 
breathes“some ‘inspiration of other 
mightier lovetowardsthe Being who 
‘¢reuted the’ ‘beauty or the magnifi- 
sence ‘on whith ‘we ‘gaze, and gave 
“wesouils'to see'and to enjoy it. - Fi- 
hwellyy it -willj“we-think, always be 
\fowndthat that Moral Will which we 
“repurd with less’ satisfaction, relates 
todefinite objects,as to theft or mur- 
oder,’or suchror such a-viee.. But the 
*Moral*Witl) which we unreservedly 
; ove, relates to nothing definite ; 
‘dt 16 ‘an’ undefined power, universally 
be, “applying itself instanta- 
“néously: and ‘i vely to the ob- 
fee i kinds ——_ 
{ ecting ; iseernings an 
‘fativwations of the very sueubants 
ooWerfeel)that, were we to say a 
tithe of-what we have ot to say on 
‘this “subject, we should sit here in 
‘this 'shespfold: all ‘day, and lose one 
‘of the-hest»days*for  sport.on. the 
sapdcnmeatentitn ome wo 
w sentences more. 
_'wsi Obaerve, that states of the 
Waubele Webbtlorlituc ccepsion-of 
‘ ‘? “0 
for example, 


* patience, ‘and’ steadfast- 
‘ttle rposé=ighat:to ‘the Imagi- 
what is; batwhee “to Be, 
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esteem whiclr iseduesto‘them only 
when they-ard appliedin the service 
of Virtue. Now, may we not, without 
violence, extend the’ spirit of..this 
remark to those: intellectual powers 
and dispositions whieh we are always 
accustomed te contemplate with a 
feeling resembling that of moral ap- 
probation? They belong to the high- 
est state of the soul; to the exalta- 
tion of that spirit, of which the high- 
est exaltation is Virtue. How much 
of that nature, which is indeed moral, 
must be unfolded in him, in whom 
either the creative or meditative 
powers of the mind have attained to 
great perfection! They are not, 
strictly speaking, moral indeed ; for 
they may exist apart from all mora- 
lity. .But they have prepared so 
many faculties of the whole being to 
be in harmony with Virtue, that. we 
can scarcely regard them without 
something of the reverence which is 
justifiable only towards Virtue itself. 

In respect, then, to these and 
other; similar qualities, there is al- 
ways one feeling prevalent in the 
mind. We regard the soul in the 
excellence of all its highest powers, 
as that object to which our moral 
reverence and love are due, But 
none of its nobler powers can appear 
to usin great strength, without giving 
intimation to our thoughts of some- 
thing. beyond what appears to us. 
That ennobled state of one power 
appears connected with the ennobled 
state of the whole being to which it 
belongs; and our forward admira- 
tion awakes to excellence which is 
dimly apprehended, but not mani- 
fested to our eyes. 

Is it not in this way, we ask you, 
that we look upon the highest genius, 
ag mv or meditative, as kindred 
to the highest virtue ? When we 
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midnight reading the radiant records 
of:creative wisdom in the sky, and 
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the virtue and piety of the man. It 
is the will of Ged for which he is 
searching among the stars of heaven. 
In the laws which guide those orbs 
along in their silent beauty, he feels 
still the presence of the one Great 
~ so that with the name of 

ewton are not only associated ideas 
of vastness and sublimity in our ima- 
gination, but thoughts of divine love 
and mercy in our hearts. Thus 
every thing low and earthly is dis- 
severed from that majestic name. It 
rises before us pure and beautiful as 
a planet ; and we may be almost said 
to feel our own immortality in the 
magnificent power bestowed by the 
Deity upon a child of dust. 

Se, too, when we think on the 
highest triumphs of imaginative Ge- 
nius, and see it soaring on its un- 
wearied wings through the stainless 
ether. The innocence of a yet un- 
fallen spirit, and the bliss of its yet 
unfaded bowers, as breathed upon us 
in the song of Milton,seems to conse- 
crate to us that great Poet’s heart ; 
and we feel the kindred nature of 
the intellectual and moral spirit of 
Genius and Virtue, when shewn by 
his sacred power the image of a sin- 
less world, or, mixed with human, 
celestial shapes, 


* Crowning the glorious hosts of Para- 
dise.” 


Well, there is indeed an exquisite 
bit of Still Life! Had we been har- 
ranguing vivd voce, instead of cur- 
rente calamo, we should have attri- 
buted to our oral eloquence that 
trance of profound repose. Often 
has it been our lot, by our conversa- 
tional powers, to set the table on a 
snore! The more stirring the theme, 
the more soporific the sound of our 
silver voice. Why, the very day after 
the Great Public Meeting of the ci- 
tizens of Edinburgh—called by our 
most gracious Lerd Provost, at the 
requisition of a hundred men, as he 
wittily said, of all parties—that is to 
say, ninety-seven Whigs, two Tories 
tottering on the threshold of Liberal- 
ism, and one nondescript, who, by 
the coarse insults he brutally heaped 
on “ that grey discrowned head,” 
proved that he was of the class of 
the king-killers—the very night, we 
say, after that spirit-stirring, soul- 
rousing, man-ennobling assemblage 
of all most patriotic in the Jand we 


live in, did we, in our own house, 
descant with such overwhelming elo- 
quence on the New French Revolu- 
tion, as to set the whole audience, 
men, women, and children, asleep 
over their tumblers—all except one 
of the aforesaid Whigs, and one of the 
aforesaid tottering Tories; and they 
had the very narrowest escape we 
ever witnessed, from what might have 
been a most melancholy accident. 
For, at the close of a most compli- 
cated paragraph about Prince Polig- 
nac, the one fell backwards, chair 
and all, with a tremendous crash on 
the floor, and the other fell away for- 
wards, chair and all, on the table, to 
the destruction of much crystal, and 
the imminent danger of the great Jug. 
Never was there such a revolution!— 
But look there! In a small spot of 
stationary sunshine—while we have 
been scribbling in the shade of the 
sheepfold—lie Hamish, and Surefoot 
the shelty, O’ Bronte, and Ponto, and 
Piro, and Basta, all sound asleep! 
Such has been the power of the 
breath even of our written metaphy- 
sics! If ever they be printed, we 
pity the poor Public. Ourselves 
even are beginning to be comatose. 
Dogs are troubled dreamers—but 
these four are like the dreamless 
dead. Horses, too, seem often to be 
witch-ridden in their sleep. But at 
this moment Surefoot is stretched 
more like a stone than a shelty in the 
land of Nod. As for Hamish, were he 
to lie so braxy-like by himself on the 
hill, he would be awakened by the bill 
of the raven digging into his sockets. 
We are Morpheus and Orpheus in 
one incarnation—the very Pink of 
Poppy—the true Spirit of Opium, 
pee of Laudanum the concentrated 
Essence. 

Indeed, gentlemen, you have rea- 
son to be ashamed of yourselves— 
but let us scale those barriers—and 
away over the table-land between 
that summit and the head of Gleno. 
No sooner said than done—and here 
we are on the level—such a level as 
the ship finds on the main sea, when 
in the storm-lull she rides. up and 
down the green swell, before the 
trade-winds that cool the tropics. 
The surface of this main land-sea is 
black in the gloom, and green in the 
glimmer, and purple in the light, and 
crimson in the sunshine. O, never 


looks Nature so magnificent 
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“ As in this varying and uncertain wea- 
ther, 

When gloom and glory force themselves 
together, 

When calm seems stormy, and tempestu- 
ous light 

At day’s meridian lowers like noon of 
night !” 


Dogs! Down—down—down—be 
stonelike O Shelty—and Hamish 
sink thou into the heather like a li- 
zard—for if these old dim eyes of 
ours may be in aught believed, yon- 
der by the edge of the birches stands 
a Red-Deer snuffing the east wind! 
Hush! hush! hush! He suspects an 
enemy in that airt—but death comes 
upon him with stealthy foot, from 
the west—and if Apollo and Diana— 
the divinities we so long have wor- 
shipped—be now propitious—his 
antlers shall be entangled in the hea- 
ther, and his hoofs beat the air in 
the last agonies. Hamish, the rifle! 
A tinkle as of iron, and a hiss accom- 
panying the explosion—and the King 
of the Wilderness, bounding up into 
the air with all his antlers higher 
than ever waved chieftain’s plume, 
fallsdown stone-dead where he stood, 
for the blue-pill has gone through his 
vitals, and lightning itself could hard- 
ly have withered him into more in- 
stantaneous cessation of all life ! 

He is an enormous animal. What 
antlers! Roll him over, Hamish, on 
his side! See, up to our breast, near- 
ly, reaches the topmost branch. He 
is, what the hunter of old called a 
“Stag of Ten.” His eye has lost 
the flash of freedom—the tongue, 
that broused the brushwood, is bit- 
ten through by the clenched teeth 
—the fleetness of his feet has felt 
that fatal frost—the wild heart is 
hushed, Hamish—tame, tame, tame ; 
and there the Monarch of the Moun- 
tains—the King of the Cliffs—the 
Grand Lama of the Glens—the Sul- 
tan of the Solitudes—the Dey of 
the Deserts—the Royal Ranger of 
the Woods and Forests—yea, the 
very Prince of the Air and Thane of 
Thunder—“ shorn of all his beams,’ 
lies motionless as a dead Jackass by 
the wayside, whose hide was not 
thought worth the trouble of flaying 
by his owners the gipsies! “ To 
this complexion has he come at last” 
—he who at dawn had borrowed 
the wings of the wind to carry him 
across the cataracts! 
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A sudden pang shoots across our 
heart. What right had we to com- 
mit this murder ? : How, henceforth, 
shall we dare to hold up our head: 
—— the lovers of liberty, after ha- 
ving thus stolen basely from behind 
on him, the boldest, brightest, and 
most beautiful of all her sons! We, 
who for so many years have been 
just able to hobble, and no more, by 
aid of the crutch—and who feared ta 
let the heather-bent touch our toe; 
so sensitive in its gout—We, the old 
and impotent, all last winter bed- 
ridden, and even now seated like a4 
lameter on a shelty, strapped by a 
patent buckle to a saddle provided 
with a pummel behind as well as 
before—such an unwieldy and weas 
ry wretch as We—“ fat, and scant of 
breath”—and with our hand almost 
perpetually pressed against our left 
side, when a coughing-fit of asthma 
brings back the stitch seldom an 
absentee—to assassinate THAT RED= 
DEER, Whose flight on earth could 
accompany the eagle’s in heaven; 
and not only to assassinate him, but, 
in a moral vein, to liken his car- 
cass to that of a Jackass! It will 
not bear farther reflection ; so, Ha- 
mish, out with your whinger, and 
carve him a dish fit for the gods 
—-and in a style worthy of Sir Tris- 
trem, Gil Morice, Robin Hood, or 
Lord Ronald. No; let him lie till 
nightfall, when we shall be returning 
from Inveraw, with strength sufficient 
to bear him, in quarters, to the Tent. 
But hark, Hamish, to that sullen 
croak from the cliff! The old raven 
of the cove already scents death—- 


“* Sagacious of his quarry from afar !” 


But where art thou, Hamish? Aye, 
yonder is he, wriggling on his very 
belly, like an adder, through the hea- 
ther to windward of the croaker, 
whose nostrils, and eyes, and bill, 
are now all hungrily fascinated, and 
as it were already fastened into the 
very bowels of the beast. His days 
are numbered. That sly serpent, by 
circuitous windings insinuating his 
limber length through among all ob- 
structions, has ascended unseen the 
drooping shoulder of the cliff, and 
now cautiously erects his crest with- 
in a hundred yards or more of the 
unsuspecting savage, still uttering at 
intervals his sullen croak, croak, 
creak! Something crumbles, and 
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old Sooty, unfolding his hnge wings, 
lifts himself up like Satan, about to 
sail away for a while into another 
glen—but the rifle rings among the 
rocks—the lead has broken his spine 
—and look! how the demon, head 
over heels, goes tumbling down, 
down, down, many hundred fathoms, 
dashed to pieces and impaled on the 
sharp-pointed granite! Ere nightfall 
the bloody fragments will be devour- 
ed by his mate. Nothing now will 
disturb the carcass of the deer. No 
corbies dare enter the cove where 
the raven reigned ; the hawk prefers 
grouse to venison, and so does the 
le, who, however, like a good 
Catholic as he is—this is Friday— 
has gone out to sea for a fish dinner, 
which he devours to the music of 
the waves on some isle-rock. There- 
fore lie there, dethroned king! till 
thou art decapitated; and ere the 
moon wanes, that haunch will tower 
loriously on our Tent-table at the 
‘east of Shells. 

What is your private opinion, 
O’Bronte, of the taste of Red-deer 
blood? Has it not a wild twang on 
the tongue and palate, far preferable 
to sheep’s-head? You are absolutely 
undergoing transfiguration into a 
deer-hound! With your fore-paws 
on the flank, your tail heapditebed like 
a standard, and your crimson flews 
(thank you, Shepherd, for that word) 
licked by a long lambent tongue as 
crimson, while your eyes express a 
fierce delight never felt before, and 
a stifled grow] disturbs the star 
on your breast—just as you stand 
now, O’Bronte, might Edwin Land- 


seer rejoice to paint thy picture, for 
which—immortal image of the wil- 
derness—the Duke of Bedford would 
not scruple to give a draft on his 
banker for one thousand pounds! 

Shooting grouse after red-deer is, 
for a while at first, felt to be like 
writing an anagram in a lady’s album, 
after having given the finishing touch 
to a tragedy or an epie poem—or, to 
illustrate the contrast by a still more 
striking simile, like inditing some 
stanzas for one of the Annuals, after 
having given birth to a portentous 
Leading Article for the October num- 
ber of Maga. ’Tis like taking to 
catching shrimps in the sand with 
one’s toes, on one’s return from Da- 
vis’s Straits in a whaler that arrived 
at Peterhead with sixteen fish, each 
calculated at ten tun of oil. Yet, ’tis 
strange how the human soul can de- 
scend, pleasantly at every note, from 
the top to the bottom of the gamut of 
passion and imagination. We should 
have no objection, now that the storm 
has subsided within us, even to shoot 
a snipe, a tom-tit, and, finally, a kit- 
ty-wren. Nay at no time, even during 
the height of the fever ofnoblestsport, 
should we hesitate to riddle a rat— 
that is, to peel an apostate, 

Let us take a cast, then, over this 
wide moor. Ha! ha! ahare!—Bang! 
How like you that, madam white- 
hips ? Not a shred have we left of 
her horn-like ears; and the shut has 
drawn herself up, with all her limbs 
close to her perforated body, in the 
palsy of sudden death. Hamish, we 
shall give you a song. Join in the 
chorus. 


THE POWCHER’S SONG, 


When I was boon apprentice 
In vamous Zoomerzet Shere, 
Lauks! I zerved my meester truly 
Vor neerly zeven yeer, 
Until I took to Powching, 


Cuo. Ou 


Az you zhall quickly heer. 
! twas ma delyght in a shiny night 


In the zeazon of the year, 
Ou! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night, 
In the zeazon of the year. 


Az me and ma coomerades 
Were zetting on a snere, 

Lauks! the Geamkeepoors caem cop to uz; 
Vor them we did na kere, 


Case, we could fi 


5 


ght or wrestle, lads, 


Jump over ony wheere, 
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ght in a shiny night 


rove, Chow Oul’twas ma dely 
In ‘the zeazon of the year, ; 


MiG vse Ou! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night 
Pan In the zeazon of the year. 


Aw we went oot wan morning 
Atwixt your vive and zeex, 
We cautcht a heere alive, ma lads, 
We found un in a deetch ; 
We popt un in a bag, ma lads, 
We yoiten off vor town, 
We took un to a neeghboor’s hoose, 
And we zold un vor a crown. 
We zold un vor a crown, ma lads, 
But a wont tell ye wheere. 
Cuno. Ou! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night, 
In the zeazon of the year, 
Ou! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night, 
In the zeazon of the year. 


Then here’s success to Powching, 
Vor A doos think it feere, 

And here’s look to ere a gentleman 
Az wants to buy a heere, 

And here’s to ere a geamkeepoor, 
Az woona zell it deere. 

Cuno. Ou! ’tivas ma delyght in a shiny night, 
In the zeazon of the year, 


Ou! ’twas ma dely 


ht ina shiny night, 


In the zeazon of the year. 


A Tarn—a Tarn! with but a small 
circle of unbroken water in the cen- 
tve;'and all the rest of its shallow- 
ness bristling, in every bay, with 
reeds and rushes, and surrounded, all 
round the mossy flat, with marshes 
and quagmires! ‘What a breeding- 
place—a'* procreant cradle” for wild 
fowl! Now’ comes thy turn, O’- 
Bronte—for famous is thy name, 
almost as thy sire’s, among the flap- 
pers. Crawl down to leeward, Ha- 
mish, that you may pepper them— 
should they take to flight overhead 
to the loch. Surefoot, taste that 
greensward, and you will find it 
sweet and succulent. Dogs, heel— 
heel !—and_ now let us steal, on our 
crutch, behind that knoll, and open 
a sudden fire on the swimmers, who 
seem to think themselves out of 
shot at the edge of that line of wa- 
ter-lilies, but some of them will soon 
find themselves mistaken, whirling 
round on their backs, and vainly en- 
deavouring to dive after their friends 
that disappear beneath the agitated 
surface shot-swept into spray. Long 
Gun! who oft to the forefinger of 
Colonel Hawker hast’ swept the 
night-harbour of Poole all alive with 


wigeons, be true to the trust now re- 
posed in thee by Kit North, and 
though these be neither geese, nor 
swans, nor hoopers, yet send thy 
leaden shower of shot among them 
feeding in their play, till all the air is 
afloat with specks, as if at the shaking 
of a feather-bed that had burst the 
ticking, and the tarn covered with 
sprawling mawsies and mallards, in 
death-throes among the ducklings! 
There it lies on its rest—like a tele- 
scope. No eye has discovered the 
invention—keen as those wild eyes 
are of the plowterers on the shallows. 
Lightning and thunder! to which all 
the echoes roar. But we mean- 
while are on our back—for of all the 
recoils that ever shattered a shoulder, 
that one was the severest—but ’twill 
probably cure our rheumatism and 
=Well done—nobly, gloriously 
done—O’ Bronte! Heaven and earth, 
how otter-like he swims! Ha, Ha- 
mish! you have cut off the retreat 
of that airy veyager—you have given 
it him in his stern, Hamish—and are 
‘reloading for the flappers. One at 
a time in your mouth, O’Bronte ! 
Put about with that tail for a rudder — 
—and make for the shore, What @ 
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stately creature! as he comes issuing 
from the shallows, and, bearing the 
old mallard breast high, walks all 
dripping along the greensward, 
and then shakes from his curled 
ebony the flashing spray-mist! He 

ives us one look as we crown the 

noll, and then in again with a spang 
and a plunge far into the tarn, caring 
no more for the living reeds than for 
so many dead, and fast as a sea-ser- 
pent, is among the heart of the killed 
and wounded! In unerring instinct 
he always seizes the dead—and now 
a devil’s dozen lie along the shore. 
Come hither, O’Bronte, and caress 
thy old master. Aye—that shewed a 
fine feeling—did that long shake that 
bedrizzled the sunshine. Put thy 
paws over our shoulders, and round 
our neck, true son of thy sire—oh ! 
that HE were but alive, to see and 
share thy achievements—but indeed, 
two such dogs, living together in their 
prime at one era, would have been 
too great glory for this sublunary ca- 
nine world! Therefore Sirius looked 
on thy sire with an evil eye, and in 
jealousy,— 


* Tantene animis celestibus irs !”"— 


growled upon some sinner to poison 
the Dog of all Dogs, who leapt up 
almost to the ceiling of the room 
where he slept—our own bedroom 
—under the agony of that accursed 
arsenic, gave one horrid howl, and 
expired. Methinks we know his 
murderer—his eye falls when it 
meets ours on the street of Princes— 
and let him scowl there but seldom 
—for though ’tis but suspicion, this 
fist, O’Bronte, doubles at the sight 
of. the miscreant—and some day, 
impelled by wrath and disgust, it 
will smash his nose flat with the other 
features, till his face is one mass of 
Dlood. Yea! as sure as Themis 
holds her balance in the skies, shall 
the poisoner be punished out of all 
recognition by his parents, and be 
disowned by the Cockney father that 
begot him, and the Cockney mother 
that bore him, as he carries home a 
countenance, half tripe and half pan- 
cake, enough to make his paramour, 
the scullion, miscarry, as she opens 
the door to him, on the fifth flat of a 
common stair. But we are getting 

nal, O’Bronte, a vice which is 


- @bhorrent from the nature of Maga, 


and of him whose highest happiness 
it is to lie in her gracious arms. 
There goes our crutch, Hamish, 
whirling aloft in the sky a rainbow 
flight, even like the ten-pound ham- 
mer from the fling of George Scou- 
gal, at the St Ronan’s games. Weshall 
never use it more, James, but to crack 
the skull of a Cockney. Our gout is 
gone—so is our asthma—eke our 
rheumatism—and, like an eagle, we 
have renewed our youth. There is 
hop, step,and jump, for you, Hamish— 
we should not fear, young and agile 
as you are, buck, to give you a yard. 
But now for the flappers. Pointers 
all, stir your stumps and into the 
water. Thisisrich. Why, the reeds 
are as full of flappers as of frogs. If 
they can fly, the fools don’t know it. 
Why, there is a whole musquitto- 
fleet of yellow boys, not a week old. 
What a prolific old lady must she 
have been, to have kept on breeding 
tillSeptember. There she sits, cower- 
ing, just on the edge of the reeds, 
uncertain whether to dive or fly. 
By the creak and cry of the cradle 
of thy first-born, Hamish, spare the 
plumage on her yearning and qua- 
king breast! The little yellow images 
have all melted away, and are now, 
inholy cunning of instinct, deep down 
beneath the waters, shifting for them- 
selves among the very mud at the 
bottom of the reeds. By and bye, 
they will be floating with but the 
points of their bills above the surface, 
invisible among the air-bells. The 
parent duck has also disappeared ; 
the drake you disposed of, Hamish, 
as the coward was lifting up his 
lumbering body, with fat doup and 
long neck in the air, to seek safer 
skies. We male creatures—drakes, 
ganders, and men alike—what are 
we, when affection pleads, in com- 
parison with fearless females! In 
our passions we are brave, but these 
satiated, we turn upon our heel and 
disappear from danger, like dastards. 
But doves, and ducks, and women, 
are fearless in affection, to the very 
death. For that have we all our 


days, sleeping or waking, loved the 
sex, virgin and matron, nor would 
we hurt a hair of their heads, grey 
or golden, for all else that shines be- 
neath the sun. 

Not the best practice this in the 
world, certainly, for pointers—and 
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it. may teach them bad habits on the 
hill; but, in. some situations, all dogs 
and men are alike, and cross them 
as you will, not a breed but shews a 
taint of original sin, when under a 
temptation sufficiently strong to bring 
it out. Ponto, Piro, and Basta, are 
now, according to their abilities, all 
as bad as O’Bronte—and never, to 
be sure, was there such a worry- 
ing in this wicked world.—But now 
we shall cease our fire, and leave 
the few flappers that are left alive 
to their own meditations. Our con- 
duct, for the last hour, must have 
seemed to them no less unaccount- 
able than alarming; and something 
to quack over during the rest of the 
season. Well, we do not remember 
ever to have seen a prettier pile of 
ducks and ducklings. Hamish, take 
census. What do you say—two score? 
That beats cock-fighting. Here’s a 
hank of twine, Hamish, tie them all 
together by the legs, and hang them, 
in two divisions of equal weights, 
over the hurdies of Surefoot. And 
now, we must be jogging. 


** But what are these, 
So wither’d and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the 


earth, 
And yetare on’t? Live you? or are you 
aught 


That man may question? You seem to 
understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips:—you should be 
women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to in- 
terpret 

That you are so !” 

Shakspeare is not familiar, we find, 
among the natives of Loch-Etive 
side—else these figures would reply, 


All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane 
of Glamis !” . 


But not satisfied with laying their 
choppy fingers on their skinny lips, 
they now put them to their plooky 
noses, having first each dipped fore 
and thumb in his mull, and gibber 
Gaelic, to us unintelligible as the 
quacking of ducks, when a Christian 
auditor has been prevented from 
catching its meaning by the gobbling 
of turkeys. But Hamish tips us the 
wink—and charms our auricles by 
the two magic words of pure Sasse- 
oy *“ Sma’ ~_ y 

green knoll amgug the heath 
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and birch-eovered cliffs at “ open 
sesame” unfolds its low door of li- 
ving turf, and we enter in—dogs and 
all—the reek-dim domicile, where 
the indigenous genii are brewing the 
Spirit of Life. Genuine peat-reek, 
indeed, as you may tell—without 
tasting it—by the very steam. The 
worm that never dies is at work— 
yet no evil conscience is here—for 
who but some knave or fool belong- 
ing toa Temperance Society—some 
humbug or some hypocrite—but 
feels a heartfelt satisfaction—a deep 
and divine calm—at the secret spec- 
tacle of the violation of the excise 
laws, by which man iniquitously 
strives against malt, and vainly hopes 
by the mortal matter of stupid enact- 
ments, passed in noisy cities, to put 
down the immortal spirit working in 
the still, and on the sly, among the 
solitudes of nature ! 

People are proud of talking of so- 
litude. It redounds, they opine, to 
the honour of their great-minded- 
ness, to be thought capable of living, 
for an hour or two, by themselves, at 
a considerable distance from knots 
or skeins of their fellow-creatures. 
Byron, again, thought he shewed his 
superiority, by swearing as solemnly 
as a man can do in the Spenserian 
stanza, that 


* To sit alone, and muse o’er flood and 
fell,” 


has nothing whatever to do with so- 
litude—and that if you wish to know 
and feel what solitude really is, you 
must go to Almack’s. 


** This—this is solitude—this is to be 
alone !” 


His Lordship’s opinions were often 
peculiar—but the passage has been 
much admired, therefore we are 
willing to believe, that what is 
called the Great Desert—not Sewell 
Stokes’s Desert—for that is called the 
Small Desert, alias Dirty Dartmoor 
—is, in point of loneliness, unable to 
stand a philosophical, much less a 
poetical comparison, with a well-fre- 
quented Fancy-ball. But we shrewd- 
ly suspect that the statements neither 
of BYRON nor Stokes are borne out 
by facts. Zoology is againgt them 
—more especially those two of its 
most interesting branches, Entomo- 
logy and Ornithology, while they 
are equally at variance with the na- 
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tural history of their own respective 
species, man and monkey. 

Go to a desert'and clap your back 
against a cliff. Do you think your- 
self alone? Whata ninny! Your 
great clumsy splay feet are bruising 
to death a batch of beetles. See that 
spider whom you have widowed, 
running up and down your elegant 
leg, in distraction and despair, be- 
wailing the loss of a husband, who, 
however savage to the ephemerals, 
had always smiled sweetly upon her! 
Meanwhile, your shoulders have 
crushed a colony of small red ants 
settled in a moss city beautifully 
roofed with lichens—and that ac- 
counts for the sharp tickling behind 
your ear, which you keep scratching, 
no Solomon, in shameful ignorance 
of the cause of that effect. Should 
you sit down—we must beg to draw a 
veil over your hurdies, which at the 
moment extinguish a fearful amount 
of animal life—creation may be said 
to groan under them; and insect as 
you are yourself, you are defrauding 
millions of insects of their little day. 
All the while you are supposing your- 
self alone! Now, are you not, as 
we hinted, a a ninny ? But 
you are astill bigger blockhead. For 
the whole wilderness—as you choose 
to call it—is crawling with various 
life: London, with its million and a 
half of inhabitants—including of 
course the suburbs—is, compared 
with it, an empty joke. Die—and 
you will soon be picked to the bones. 
The air swarms with sharpers—and 
an insurrection of radicals will at- 
tack your corpse from the worm- 
holes of the earth. Corbies, ravens, 
hawks, eagles, all the feathered fu- 
ries of beak and bill, will come fly- 
ing ere sunset to anticipate the mag- 
gots, and carry your remains—if you 
will allow us to call them so—over 
the whole of Argyleshire in many 
living sepulchres. We confess our- 
selves unable to see the solitude of 
this—and begin to agree with Byron, 
that a man is less crowded at a mas- 
querade. 

But the same subject may be il- 
lustrated less tragically, and even 
with some slight comic effect. A 
man among mountains is often sur- 
rounded on all sides with mice and 
moles. What cozy nests do the 
former construct at the roots of 
heather, among tufts of grass in the 
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rashes, and the moss on the green- 
sward! As for the latter, though 
you think you know a mountain 
from a molehill, you are much mis- 
taken; for what is a mountain, in 
many cases, but a collection of mole- 
hills—and of fairy knolls? which 
again introduce a new element into 
the composition, and shew, in still 
more glaring colours, your absurdity 
in supposing yourself to be in soli- 
tude. The “ Silent People” are 
around you at every step. You 
may not see them—for they are 
dressed in invisible green; but they 
see you, and that unaccountable 
whispering and buzzing sound one 
often hears in what we call the wil- 
derness, what is it, or what can it be, 
but the fairies making merry at your 
expense, pointing out to each other 
the extreme silliness of your medi- 
tative countenance, and laughing 
like to split at your fond conceit of 
being alone among a multitude of 
creatures far wiser than yourself ? 
But should all this fail to convince 
you, that you arenever lessalone than 
when you think yourself alone, and 
that a man never knows what it is to 
be in the very heart of life, till he 
leaves London, and takes a walk in 
Glen-Etive—suppose yourself to 
have been leaning with your back 
against that knoll, dreaming of the 
far-off race of men, when all at once 
the support gives way inwards, and 
you tumble head over heels in among 
a snug coterie of kilted Celts, in the 
very act of creating Glenlivet, in a 
great warlock’s cauldron, seething 
to the top with the Spirit of Life ! 
Such fancies as these, among many 
others, were with us in the Still. 
But a ag we and a humming 
and a dizzy bewilderment hangs over 
that time and place, finally dying 
away in sickness into total oblivion. 
Here are we sitting in a glade of a 
birch-wood in what must be Gleno 
—some miles from the Still. Ha- 
mish asleep, as usual, whenever he 
lies down, and all the dogs yowffing 
in dreams, and Surefoot standing 
with his long beard above ours al- 
most the same in longitude. We 
have been more, we suspect, than 
half-seas over, and are now lying on 
the shore of sobriety, almost a wreck. 
The truth is, that the new spirit is 
even more dangerous than the new 
light. Both at first dazzle, then ob- 
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fiiscite, and‘ lastly darken the soul 
aid’ its seven senses into temporary 
déath. There is, we fear, but one 
word of one syllable in the English 
language that could fully express our 
late condition. Let our subscribers 
solve the enigma. Oh! those quechs! 
By 
“* What drugs, what spells, 
What conjurations, and what mighty 
magic,” 


was Christopher overthrown! A 
strange confusion of sexes, as of men 
in petticoats and women in breeches 
—gowns transmogrified into jackets 
—caps into bonnets—and thick na- 
ked hairy legs into slim ankles de- 
centin hose—all whirling and dancing 
somewhere by dim and obscure, to 
the sound of something groaning and 
yelling, sometimes inarticulately, as 
if it came from something instru- 
mental, and then mixed up with a 
wild gibberish, as if shrieking, some- 
how or other, from living lips, hu- 
man and brute—for a dream of yowl- 
ing dogs is over all—utterly con- 
founds us as we strive to muster in 
recollection the few last hours that 
have passed tumultuously through 
our brain—and then a wide black 
moor, sometimes covered with day, 
sometimes with night, stretches 
around us, hemmed in on all sides 
by the tops of mountains, seeming 
to reel in the sky. Frequent flashes 
of fire, and a whirring as of the wings 
of birds—but sound and sight alike 
uncertain—break again upon our 
dream. Let us not mince the mat- 
ter—we can afford the confession— 
we have been overtaken by liquor 
—sadly intoxicated—out with it at 
once—drunk! Frown not, fairest of 
all sweet subscribers—for we lay our 
calamity, not to the charge of the 
Glenlivet circlingin countless quechs, 
but at the door of that inveterate 
enemy to sobriety—the Fresh Air. 
But now we are as sober as a 
judge. Pity our misfortune—rather 
than forgive our'sin. We entered 
that Still in a ‘State of innocence be- 
fore the Fall. _Where we fell, we 
know not—often, perhaps—in divers 
ways and ‘sundry places—between 
the'magic cell on the breast of Be- 
nachochie, and this glade in Gleno. 
But, 
“ There are worse things, in jife than a 
fall among heather,” ~ 
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Surefoot, we suppose, kept himself 
tolerably sober —and O’Bronte, at 
each successive cloit, must have as- 
sisted us to remount—for Hamish, 
from his style of sleeping, must have 
been as bad as his master—and after 
all, it is wonderful to think how we 
got here—over hags, and mosses, and 
marshes, and quagmires, like those 
in which 
** Armies whole have sunk.” 


But the truth is, that, never in the 
whole course of our lives—and that 
course has been a strange one—did 
we once lose our way. Set us down 
blindfolded on Zahara, and we will 
beat the caravan to Timbuctoo. Some- 
thing or other mysteriously indicative 
of the right direction touches the 
soles of our feet in the shape of the 
ground they tread; and even when 
our souls have gone soaring far away, 
or have sunk within us, still have our 
feet pursued the shortest and the 
safest path that leads to the bourne 
of our pilgrimage. Isnot that strange ? 
But not stranger surely than the 
flight of the bee, on his first voyage 
over the caves of the wilderness to 
the far-off heather-bells—or of the 
dove that is sent by some Jew stock- 
jobber, to communicate to Dutchmen 
the rise or fall of the funds, from 
London to Hamburg, from the clear 
shores of silver Thames to the mud- 
dy shallows of the Zuyder-Zee. 

Let us inspect the state of Brown 
Bess. Right barrel empty—left bar- 
rel—what is the meaning of this ?— 
crammed to the muzzle! aye, that 
comes of visiting Stills! We have 
been snapping away at the coveys 
and single birds all over the moor, 
without so much as a pluff, with the 
right-hand cock —and then, imagining 
that we had fired, have kept loadin; 
away at the bore to the left, till, see 
the ramrod absolutely stands up- 
right in the air, with only about three 
inches hidden in the hollow! What 
a narrow—a miraculous escape has 
the world had of losing Christopher 
North for ever! Had he drawn that 
trigger instead of this, Brown Bess 
would have burstto a moral certainty, 
and blown the old gentleman piece- 
meal and in fragments over the asto- 
nished heather. “ In the midst of 
life we are in death !” Could we but. 
know one in a hundred of the close 
approachings of the skeleton, we 
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should lead a life of perpetual shud- 
der. Often and often do his bony 
fingers almost clutch our throat, or 
his foot is put out to give us a cross- 
buttock. But a saving arm pulls him 
back, ere we have seen so much as 
his shadow. We believe all this— 
but the belief that comes not from 
something steadfastly present before 
our eyes, is barren; and thus it is, 
since believing is not seeing, that we 
walk hoodwinked nearly all our 
days, and worst of all blindness is 
that of ingratitude and forgetfulness 
of Him whose shield is for ever over 
us, and whose mercy shall be with us 
in the grave, and in the world beyond 
the grave. 

By all that is most beautifully wild 
in animated nature, a roe! a roe! 
Shall we slay her where she stands, 
or let her vanish in silent glidings in 
among her native woods? What afool 
for asking ourselves such a question! 
Slay her where she stands, to be sure 
—for many pleasant seasons hath she 
led in her leafy lairs, a life of leisure, 
delight, and love, and the hour is 
come when she must sink down on 
her knees in a sudden and unpainful 
death—fair silvan dreamer! We have 
drawn that multitudinous shot—and 
both barrels of Brown Bess now are 
loaded with ball—for Hamish is ly- 
ing with his head on the rifle. Whiz! 
whiz! one is through her lungs, and 
another through her neck—and seem- 
ingly rather to sleep than die, (so va- 


_rious are the many modes of expira- 


tion!) 


* In quietness she lays her down 
Gently, as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze has died, 
Against an anchor’d vessel’s side.” 


Aye—Hamish—you may start to 
your feet—and see realized the vi- 
sion of your sleep. What a set of 
distracted dogs! But O’Bronte first 
catches sight of the quarry—and 
clearing, with grasshopper spangs, 
the patches of stunted coppice, stops 
stock-still beside the roe in the glade, 
as if admiring and wondering at the 
beauty of the fair spotted creature ! 
Yes, dogs have a sense of the beau- 


tiful. Else how can you account for 
their loving so to lie down at the feet, 
and lick the hands of the virgin, 
whose eyes are mild, and forehead 
meek, and hair of placid sunshine, 
rather than act the same part towards 


ugly women, who, coarser and coarser 
in each successive widowhood, when 
at their fourth husband, are beyond 
expression hideous, and felt to be so 
by the whole canine tribe? Spenser 
must have seen some dog like 
O’Bronte, lying at the feet and lick- 
ing the hand of some virgin—sweet 
reader, like thyself—else never had 
he painted the posture of that lion 
who guarded through Fairy-land 


“ Heavenly Una and her milk-white 
lamb.” 


A divine line of Wordsworth’s, which 
we shall never cease quoting on to 
the last article we may write, even 
on our dying day! 

But where, Hamish, are all the 
flappers, the mawsies, and the mal- 
lards ? What! You have left them— 
hare, grouse, bag, and all, at the Still! 
We remember it now—and all the 
distillers are to-night to be at our 
Tent, bringing with them feathers, 
fur, and hide—ducks, pussey, and 
deer. But take the roe on your stal- 
wart shoulders, Hamish, and bear it 
down to the silvan dwelling at the 
mouth of Gleno. Surefoot has a 
sufficient burden in us—for we are 
waxing more corpulent every day— 
and erelong shall be a Silenus. 

Aye, travel all the world over, and 
a human dwelling lovelier in its 
wildness shall you nowhere find, 
than the one that hides itself in the 
depth of its own beauty, beneath 
the last of the green knolls_be- 
sprinkling Gleno, dropt down there 
in presence of the peacefullest bay 
of all Loch-Etive, in whose cloud- 
softened bosom itsees itself reflected 
among the congenial imagery of the 
skies. And, hark! a murmur as of 
swarming bees! ’Tis a Gaelic school 
—set down in this loneliest of all 
places, by that religious wisdom that 
rests not till the seeds of saving 
knowledge shall be sown over all 
the wilds. That grey-haired minis- 
ter of God, whom all Scotland 
venerates, hath been here from the 
great city on one of his holy pil- 
grimages. And, lo! at his bidding, 
and that of his co-adjutors in the 
heavenly work, a schoolroom has 
risen with its blue roof—the pure 
diamond-sparkling slates of Balla- 
hulish—beneath a tuft of breeze- 
breaking trees! But whence came 
they—thesdittle scholars—who are 
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all murmuring there 2? We said that 
the shores of Loch-Etive were deso- 
late. So seem they to the eye of 
Imagination, that loves to gather up 
a hundred scenes into one, and to 
breathe over the whole the lonesome 
spirit of one vast wilderness. But 
Imagination was a liar ever—a ro- 
mancer and a dealer in dreams. Hers 
are the realms of fiction, 


“ A boundless contiguity of shade !” 


But the land of truth is ever the 
haunt of the heart—there her eye 
reposes or expatiates, and what 
sweet, humble, and lowly visions 
arise before it, in a light that fadeth 
not away, but abideth for ever ! 
Cottages, huts, shielings, she sees 
hidden—few and far nth in- 
deed—but all filled with Christian 
life—among the hollows of the hills 
—and up, all the way up the great 
lang by the shores of the 
oneliest lochs—and sprinkled, not 
so rarely, among the woods that en- 
close little fields and meadows of 
their own—all the way down—more 
and more animated—till children 
are seen gathering before their doors 
the shells of the sea. 

Look and listen far and wide 
through a sunshiny day, over a rich 
wooded region, with hedgerows, sin- 
gle trees, groves, and forests, and yet 
1aply not one bird is to be seen or 
heard—neither plumage nor song. 
Yet many a bright lyrist is there, all 
mute till the harbinger-hour of sun- 
set, when all earth, air, and heaven, 
shall be ringing with one song. Al- 
most even so is it with this moun- 
tain-wilderness. Small bright-hair- 
ed, bright-eyed, bright-faced child- 
dren, come stealing out in the morn- 
ing from many hidden huts, each so- 
litary in its own site, the sole dwel- 
ling on its own brae or its own dell. 
Singing go they one and all, alone, 
or in small bands, trippingly along 
the wide moors; meeting into plea- 
sant parties at cross paths, or at 
fords, till one stated hour sees them 
all gathered together, as now in the 
small schoolroom of Gleno, and the 
echo of the happy hum of the sim- 
ple scholars is heard soft among the 
cliffs. But all at once the hum now 
ceases, and there is a hurry out of 
doors, and an exulting ery; for the 
shadow of Hamish, with the roe on 


his shoulders, has passed the small 
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lead-latticed window, and the school- 
room has emptied itself on the green, 
which is now brightening with the 
young blossoms of life. “ A roe—a 
roe—a roe!”—is still the chorus of 
their song; and the schoolmaster 
himself, though educated at college 
for the kirk, has not lost the least 
particle of his passion for the chase, 
and with kindling eyes assists Ha- 
mish in laying down his burden, and 
azes on the spots with a hunter’s 
joy. We leave you to imagine his 
delight and his surprise when, at first 
hardly trusting his optics, he beholds 
Christopher on Surefoot, and then, 
patting the shelty on the shoulder, 
bows affectionately and respectfully 
to the old man, and while our hands 
grasp, takes a pleasure in repeatin 
over and over again that celebrate 
surname—North—North—North. 
After a brief and bright hour of 
glee and merriment, mingled with 
grave talk, nor marred by the sweet 
undisturbance of all those elves mad- 
dening on the green around the roe, 
we express a wish that the scholars 
shall all again be gathered together in 
the schoolroom,to undergo an exami- 
nation by the Christian philosopher 
of the Lodge. ’Tis in all things gentle, 
and in nothing severe. All slates are 
instantly covered with numerals, and 
’tis pleasant to see their skill in finest 
fractions, and in the wonder-working 
golden rule of three. And now the 
rustling of their manuals is like that 
of rainy breezes among the sum- 
mer leaves. No fears are here that 
the Book of God will lose its sanctity 
by becoming too familiar to eye, lip, 
and hand. Like the sunlight in the 
sky, the light that shines there is for 
ever dear—and unlike any sunlight in 
any skies, never never, is it clouded, 
ermanently bright, and undimmed 
oe pious eyes by one single 
shadow. We ought, perhaps, to be 
ashamed, but we are not so—we are 
happy that not an urchin is there who 
is not fully better acquainted with 
the events and incidents recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments than 
ourselyes—and think not that all 
these could have been so faithfully 
committed to memory without the 
erpetual operation of the heart. 
Words are forgotten unless they are 
embalmed in spirit—and the air of 
the world, blow afterwards rudely as 
it may, shall never shrivel up one syl- 
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lable that has been steeped into their 
souls by the spirit of the Gospel— 
felt by those almost infant disciples of 
Christ to be the very breath of God! 
We leave a loose sovereign or two 
to the Bible Fund; and remounting 
Surefoot, while our friend the school- 
master holds the stirrup tenderly to 
our toe, jog down the road which is 
rather alarmingly like the channel of 
a drought-dried torrent, and turning 
round on the saddle, send our fare- 
well salutes to the gazing scholars, 
first, bonnet waved round our head, 
and then, that replaced, a kiss flun 
from our hand. Hamish, relieved o 
the roe, which will be taken up (how 
you shall by-and-bye hear) on our 
way back to the Tent, is close at our 
side, to be ready should Shelty stum- 
ble ; O’Bronte as usual bounds in the 
van, and Ponto, Piro, and Basta, im- 
patient for the next heather hill, kee 
close at our heels through the weed. 
We do not admire that shooting- 
ground which resembles a poultry- 
yard. Grouse and barn-door fowls 
proceed upon opposite principles, 
the former being wild, and the latter 
tame creatures, when in their respec- 
tive perfection. Of all dull pastimes, 
the dullest seems to us sporting in a 
preserve; and we believe that we 
share that feeling with the Grand Sig- 
nior. The sign of a lonely candle 
inn in the Highlands ought not to be 
the Hen and Chickens. Some shoot- 
ers, we know, sick of common sport, 
love slaughter. From sunrise to sun- 
set of the First Day of the Moors 
they must bag their hundred brace. 
That can only be done where pouts 
prevail, and cheepers keep chiding; 
and where you have half-a-dozen at- 
tendants to hand you double-barrels 
sans intermission, for a round dozen 
of hours spent in a perpetual fire. 
Commend us to a plentiful sprink- 
ling of game ; to ground which seems 
occasionally barren, and which it 
needs a fine instructed eye to tra- 
verse scientifically, and thereof to 
detect the latent riches. Fear and 
on are the Deities whom Chris- 
topher in his Sporting Jacket wor- 
ships; and were they unpropitious, 
the Moors would lose all their witch- 
craft. We are a dead-shot, but not 
always, for the forefinger of our 
right hand is the most fitful forefin- 
ger in all this capricious world. Like 
all performers in the Fine Arts, our 


execution is very unceriain; and 
though “ éoujours pret” is the impress 
on one side of our shield, “ Ait and 
miss’ is that on the other, and often 
the more characteristic. A gentle- 
man ought not to shoot like a game- 
keeper, any more than at billiards 
to play like a sharper, nor with four- 
inhend ought he to tool his prads 
like the Portsmouth Dragsman. We 
choose to shoot like a philosopher, 
as we are, and to preserve the golden 
mean in murder. We hold, with 
Aristotle, that all virtue consists in the 
middle between the two extremes; 
and thus we shoot in a style equi- 
distant from that of the gamekeeper 
on the one hand, and that of the bag- 
man on the other, and neither killing 
nor missing every bird; but, true to 
the spirit of the Aristotelian doctrine, 
leaning with a decided inclination 
eee 3 the first rather than the se- 
cond predicament. If we shovt too 
well one day, we are pretty sure to 
make amends for it by shooting just 
as much too ill another; and thus, at 
the close of the week, we can go to 
bed with a clear conscience. In 
short, we shoot like gentlemen, scho- 
lars, poets, philosophers, and contri- 
butors, as we are ; and looking at us, 
you have a sight 


* Of him who walks (rides) in glory and 
in joy, 

Following his dog upon the mountain 
side,” — 


aman evidently not shooting for a 
wager, and performing a match from 
the mean motive of avarice or ambi- 
tion, but blazing away at his own 
delight, and, without seeming to 
know it, making a great noise in the 
world. Such, believe us, is ever the 
mode in which true genius displays 
at once the earnestness and the mo- 
desty of its character.—But, Hamish 
—Hamish—Hamish—look with both 
thine eyes on yonder bank—yonder 
sunny bank beneath the shade: of 
that fantastic cliff’s superincumbent 
shadow—and seest thou not basking 
there a miraculous amount of the 
right sort of feathers? They have 
packed, Hamish—they have packed, 
early as it yet is in the season; and 
the question is,— What shall we do? 
We have it. Take up a position— 
Hamish—about a hentioed yards ‘in 
the rear—on yonder knol]l—with the 
Colonel’s Sweeper, Fire from the 
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rest—mind, from the rést, Hamish— 
right: mto the centre of that bed of 

lumage, antl we shall be ready, 
with Brown Bess and her sister, to 
pour in our quartette upon the re- 
mains as they rise—so that not es- 
cape shall one single feather. Let 
our coming “ to the present” be 
your signal.—Bang! Whew !—what 
a flutter! Now take that—and that 
—and that—and that! Ha! Hamish 
—as at the springing of a mine, the 
whole company has perished. Count 
the dead. ‘Twenty-one ! Life is short 
—and by this compendious style we 
take Time by the forelock. But 
where the devil are the ducks ? Oh, 
yes! with the deer at the Still. Bag, 
and be stirring. For the Salmon- 
pond is murmuring in our ear; and 
in another hour we must be at In- 
veraw. Who said that Cruachan was 
a steep mountain ? Why with a gen- 
tle, smooth, and easy slope, he dips 
his footsteps in the sea-salt waters of 
Loch-Etive’s tide, as if to accommo- 
date the old gentleman, who, half-a- 
century ago, used to beard him in 
his pride on his throne of clouds. 
Heaven bless him!—he is a kind- 
hearted mountain, though his fore- 
head be furrowed, and his aspect 
grim in stormy weather. A million 
memories “ o’ auld lang syne” re- 
vive, as almost “ smooth-sliding with- 
out step” Surefoot travels through 
the silvan haunts, by us beloved of 
yore, when every day was a dreain, 
and every dream filled full to over- 
flowing with poetic visions, that 
swarmed on every bough, on every 
bent, on every heather-bell, in every 
dewdrop, in every mote o’ the sun, 
in every line of gossamer, all over 
greenwood and greensward, grey 
cliff, purple heath, blue loch, “ wine- 
faced sea,” 


* with locks divinely spreading, 
Like sullen hyacinths in vernal hue,” 


and all over the sky, seeming then a 
glorious infinitude, where light, and 
joy, and beauty had their dwelling 
in calm and storm alike for ever- 
more ! 

‘Heaven bless thee—with all her 
sun, moon, and stars! there thou art, 
dearest to us of all the lochs of Scot- 
jand—and they are all dear—moun- 
tain-crowned,  clifl-guarded, _ isle- 
zoned, grove-girdled, wide-winding 
and farstretching, with thy many- 
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bayed banks and braes of brushtwood, 
fern, broom, and heather, rejoicing 
in their huts and shielings, thou glory 
of Argyleshire, rill-and-river-fed, sea- 
arm-like, floating in thy majesty, 
magnificent Loch Awe ! 

But now for the black mass of ra- 
pid waters that, murmuring from loch 
to river, rush roaring through that 
rainbow-arch, and bathe the green 
woods in freshening spray - mist 
through a loveliest landscape, that 
steals along with its meadow-sprink- 
ling trees close to the very shore of 
Loch-Etive, binding the two lochs to- 
gether with a silvan band—her whose 
calmer spirit never knows the ebb or 
flow of tide, and her who fluctuates 
even when the skies are still with the 
swelling and subsiding tumult, duly 
sent up into and recalled down from 
the silence of her inland solitude. 
And now for one pool in that river, 
called by eminence the Salmon-pool, 
whose gravelly depths are some- 
times paved with the blue backs of 
the silver-scaled shiners, all strong 
as sunbeams, for a while reposing 
there, till the river shall redden in 
its glee to the floods falling in Glen- 
Secrae and Glenorehy, and then 
will they shoot through the cata- 
ract—for ’tis all one fall between 
the lochs—passionate of the sweet 
fresh waters in which the Abbey- 
Isle reflects her one ruined tower, or 
Kilchurn, at all times dim or dark in 
the shadow of Cruachan, sees his 
grim turrets, momentarily less grim, 
imaged in the tremblings of the ca- 
sual sunshine. Sometimes they lie 
like stones, nor, unless you stir them 
up with a long pole, will they stir in 
the gleam, more than if they were 
shadows breathed from trees when 
all winds are dead. But at other 
times, they are on feed or frolic ; 
and then no sooner does the fly 
drop on the water in its blue and 
yellow gaudiness, (and oh! but the 
brown mallard wing is bloody— 
bloody!) than some snout sucks it 
in—some snout of some swine-neck- 
ed shoulder-bender—and instantly 
—as by dexterously dropping your 
elbow you give him the buit, and 
strike the barb through his tongue— 
down the long reach of the river 
vista'd along that straight oak-ave- 
nue—but with clear space of green- 
sward between wood and water— 
shoots the giant steel-stung in. his 
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fear, bounding blue-white into the 
air, and then down into the liquid 
element with a plunge as of a man, 
or rather a horse, till your heart leaps 
to your mouth, or, as the Greeks we 
believe used to say, to your nose, and 
you are seen galloping along the 
banks, by spectators in search of the 
picturesque, and ignorant of angling, 
supposed in the act of making your 
escape, with an incomprehensible 
weapon in both hands, from some 
rural madhouse. 

Phin! this rod is thy master-piece. 
And what gut! TZhere she has it! 
Reel-music for ever! Ten fathom 
are run out already—and see how 
she shoots, Hamish ;—such a somer- 
set as that was never thrown from a 
spring-board. Just the size for 
strength and agility—twenty Far 
to an ounce—jimp weight, Hamish 
—ha ! Harlequin art thou—or Co- 
lumbine ! Assuredly neither Clown 
nor Pantaloon. Now we have turned 
her ladyship’s nose up the stream, 
her lungs, if she have any, must be 
beginning to labour, and we al- 
most hear her snore. What! in the 
sulks already—sullen among the 
stones! But we will make you 
mudge, madam, were we to tear the 
very tongue out of your mouth. Aye, 
once more down the middle to the 
tune of that spirited country-dance 
—* Off she goes !” Set corners, and 
reel! The gaff, Hamish—the gaff! 
and the landing net! For here isa 
shallow of the silver sand, spreading 
into the bay of a ford—and ere she 
recovers from her astonishment, here 
will we land her—with a strong pull, 
a long pull, and a pull altogether— 
just on the edge of the greensward 
—and then smite her on the shoulder, 
Hamish—and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the net under her tail, 
and hoist her aloft in the sunshine, a 
glorious prize, dazzling the daylight, 
and giving a greener verdure to the 
woods. 

He who takes two hours to killa 
fish—be its bulk what it may—is no 
man, and is not worth his meat, or 
the vital air. The proportion is a 
minute to the pound. This rule were 
we taught by the “ Best at Most” 
among British sportsmen— Scrope 
the Matchless on moor, mountain, 
river, loch, or sea; and, with exqui- 
site nicety, have we now carried it 
into practice! Away with your use- 


less steel-yards. Let us feel her teeth 
with our forefinger, and then held 
out at arm’s length—so—we know by 
feeling, that she is, as we said, soon 
as we saw her side, a twenty-pound- 
ertoa drachm, and we have been true 
to time, within two seconds. She 
has literally no head; but her snout 
is in her shoulders. That is the beau- 
ty of a fish—high and round shoul- 
ders, short waisted, no loins, but all 
body, and not long of terminating— 
the shorter still the better—in a tail 
sharp and pointed, as Diana’s, when 
she is crescent in the sky. 

And, lo, and behold! there is Di- 
ana—but not crescent—for round 
and broad is she as the sun himself 
—shining in the south, with as yet a 
needless light—for daylight has not 
gone down in the west—and we can 

iardly call it gloaming. Chaste and 

cold though she seem, a nunlike 
luminary who has just taken the veil 
—a transparent veil of fine fleecy 
clouds—yet, alas! is she frail as 
of old, when she descended on the 
top of Latmos, to hold dalliance 
with Endymion. She has abso- 
lutely the appearance of being in the 
family-way—and not far from her 
time. Lo! two of her children steal- 
ing from ether towards her feet! 
One on her right hand, and another 
on her left—the fairest daughters 
that ever charmed mother’s heart— 
and in heaven called stars. What a 
celestial trio the three form in the 
sky! The face of the moon keeps 
brightening as the lesser two twinkle 
into larger lustre ; and now, though 
Day is still lingering, we feel that it 
is Night. When the one comes and 
when the other goes, what eye can 
note, what tongue can tell—but what 
heart feels not in the dewy hush di- 
vine, as the power of the beauty of 
earth decays over us, and a still 
dream descends upon us in the power 
of the beauty of heaven! 

But hark! the regular twang and 
dip of oars coming sea-ward up the 
river—and lo! indistinct in the dis- 
tance, something moving through the 
moonshine—and now taking the like- 
ness of a boat—a barge—with bon- 
neted heads leaning back at every 
flashing stroke—and, Hamish, list! 
a choral song in thine own dear na- 
tive tongue! Sent hither by the 


queen of the sea-fairies to bear back 
in state Christopher North to the 
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Tent! No. ’Tis the big coble belong- 
ing to the tacksman of the Awe— 
and the crew are going to pull her 
through the few first hours of the 
night—along with the flowing tide— 
up to Kinloch-Etive, to try a cast 
with their long net at the mouth of 
the river, now winding dim like a 
snake from King’s House beneath 
the Black Mount, and along the bays 
at the head of the loch. A rumour 
that we are on the river has reached 
them—and see an awning of tartan 
over the stern, beneath which, as we 
sit, the sun may not smite our head 
by day, nor the moon by night. We 
embark—and descending the river 
like a dream, rapidly but stilly, and 
kept in the middle of the current 
by cunning helmsman, without aid of 
idle oar, all six suspended, we drop 
along through the siivan scenery 
gliding serenely away back into the 
mountain-gloom, and enter into the 
wider moonshine, trembling on the 
wavy verdure of the foam-crested 
sea. May this be Loch-Etive? Yea 
—verily ; but so broad here is its 
bosom, and so far spreads the bil- 
lowy brightness, that we might al- 
most believe that our bark was 
hounding over the ocean, and march- 
ing merrily on the main. Are we 
—iuto such a dream might fancy 
for a moment half beguile herself— 
rowing back, after a day among the 
savage islanders, to our ship lying at 
anchor in the offing, on a voyage of 
discovery round the world ? 

Where are all the dogs? Ponto, 
Piro, Basta, trembling partly with 
cold, partly with hunger, partly 
with fatigue, and partly with fear, 
among and below the seats of the 
rowers—with their noses somewhat 
uncomfortably laid between their 
fore-paws on the tarry timbers—but 
O’Bronte boldly sitting at our side, 
and wistfully eyeing the green swell 
as it heaves beautifully by, ready at 
the slightest signal to leap overboard, 
and wallow like a walrus in the 
brine, of which you might almost 
think he was born and bred, so na- 
tive seems the element to the “ Dowg 
of Dowgs.” Aye, these are sea-mews, 
O’Bronte, wheeling whrite as silver in 
the moonshine; but we shail not 
shoot them—no—no—no—we will 
not shoot you, ye images of playful 
peace, so fearlessly, nay, so lovingly 
attending our bark as it bounds over 
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quick almost as your slowest flight, 
while ye linger around, and behind, 
and before our path, like fair spirits 
wiling usalong up this great Loch, far- 
ther and farther through gloom and 
glimmer, into the heart of profounder 
solitude. On what errands of your 
own are ye winnowing your way, 
stooping ever and anon just to dip 
your wing-tips in the waves, and then 
up into the open air—the blue light 
filling this magnificent hollow—or 
seen glancing along the shadows of 
the mountains, as they divide the 
Loch into a succession of separate 
bays, and often seem to block it up, 
till another moonlight reach is seen 
extending far beyond, and carries the 
imagination on—on—on—into inland 
recesses that seem to lose at last all 
connexion with the forgotten sea, 
All at once the moon is like a ghost; 
—and we believe devoutly—heaven 
knows why—in the authenticity of 
Ossian’s Poems. 

The boat in a moment is a bag- 
pipe; and not only so, but all the 
mountains are bagpipes, and so are 
the clouds. All the bagpipes in the 
world are here, and they fill heaven 
and earth. ’Tis no exaggeration— 
much less a fiction—but the soul and 
body of truth. There Hamish stands 
stately at the prow; and as the boat 
hangs by midships on the very point 
that commands all the echoes, he fills 
the whole night with the “ Cam 
bells are coming,” till the sky yells 
with the gathering as of all the Clans. 
His eyes are triumphantly fixed on 
ours to catch their emotions; his 
fingers cease their tinkling; and 
still that wild gathering keeps play- 
ing of itself among the mountains 
—tainter and fainter, as it is flung 
from cliff to cliff, till it dies away 
far—far off—till, as if in infinitude, 
sweet even and soft in its evanes- 
cence as some lover’s lute! We 
are now in the bay of Gleno. For 
though moonlight strangely alters 
the whole face of nature, confusing 
its most settled features, and with a 
gentle glamoury blending with the 
greensward what once was the grey 
granite, and investing with apparent 
woodiness what an hour ago was the 
desolation of herbless clifis—yet not 
all the changes that wondrous na- 
ture, in ceaseless ebb and flow, ever 
wrought on her works, could meta- 
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morphose out of our recognition that 

glen, in which one night—long— 

long ago— 

In life's morning march, when our spi- 
rit was young!” ; 


we were visited bya dream—adream 
that shadowed forth in its inexplica- 
ble symbols the whole course of our 
future life—the graves—the tombs 
where many we loved are now buried 
—that churchyard, where we hope 
and believe that one day our own 
bones will rest! 

But who shouts from the shore, 
Hamish—and now, as if through his 
fingers, sends forth a sharp shrill 
whistle that pierces the sky ? Ah, ha! 
we ken his shadow in the light, with 
the roe on his shoulder. ’Tis the 
schoolmaster of Gleno, bringing down 
our quarry to the boat—kilted, we 
declare, like a true Son of the Mist! 
The shore here is shelving but sto- 
ny, and our prow is aground. But 
strong-spined and loined, and strong 
in their withers, are the M‘Dougals 
of Lorn; and, wading up to the 
red hairy knees, he has flung the roe 
into the boat, and followed it him- 
self like a deer-hound. So bend to 
your oars, my hearties—my heroes 
—the wind freshens, and the tide 
—— from the sea; and at 
eight knots an-hour we shall sweep 
along the shadows, and soon see the 
lantern, twinkling as from a light- 
house, on the pole of our Tent. 

In a boat, upon a great sea-arm, at 
night, among mountains, who would 
be so senseless, so soulless as to 
speak? The hour has its might, 


“ Because not of this noisy world, but 
silent and divine !” 


A sound there is in the sea-green 
swell, and the hollows of the rocks, 
that keep muttering and muttering, 
as their entrances feel the touch of 
the tide. But nothing beneath the 
moon can be more solemn, now that 
her aspect is so wan, and that some 
melancholy spirit has obscured the 
lustre of the stars. We feel as if the 
breath of old elegiac poetry were 
visiting the slumber of our soul. All 
is sad within us, yet why we know 
not; and the sadness is stranger as 
it is deeper after a day of almost 
foolish pastime, spent by a being who 
believes that he is immortal, and that 
this life is but the threshold of a life 


to come! Poor, puny, and paltry 
pastimes indeed are they all! But 
are they more so than those pursuits 
of which the great moral poet has 
sung, 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave !” 


Methinks, now, as we are entering 
into a sabler mass of shadow, that 
the doctrine of eternal punishment 
of sins, committed in time—but— 


** Here’s a health to all good lasses, 
Here’s a health to all good lasses, 
Pledge it merrily, fill your glasses ; 
Let the bumper toast go round, 
Let the bumper toast go round |” 


Rest on your oars, lads. Hamish! 
the quech! give each man a caulker, 
that his oar may send a bolder twang 
from its rollock, and our fish-coble 
walk the waves like a man-of-war’s 
gig, with the captain on board, going 
ashore, after a long cruize, to meet 
his wife. Now she spins! and lo! 
lights at Kinloch-Etive, and beyond 
on the breast of the mountain, bright 
as Hesperus—the Pole-star of our 
Tent! 

Well, this is indeed the Londe 
of Faéry! A car with a nag capari- 
soned at the water-edge! On with 
the roe, and in with Christopher and 
the Fish. Now, Hamish, hand us the 
crutch. After a cast or two, which, 
may they be successful as the night 
is auspicious, your presence, gentle- 
men, will be expected in the Tent. 
Now, Hamish, handle thou the rib- 
bons—alias the hair-tether—and we 
will touch him behind, should he lin- 
ger, with a weapon that might 


** Create a soul under the ribs of death.” 


Linger! why the lightning fiies from 
his heels, as he carries us along a 
fine natural causeway, like Ossian’s 
car-borne heroes. From the size and 
state of the stones over which we 
make such a clatter, we shrewdly 
suspect that the parliamentary grant 
for destroying the old Highland tor- 
rent-roads, has not extended its ra- 
vages to Glen-Etive. O’Bronte, 


“* Like panting Time, toils after us in 
vain ;” 


and the pointers are following us by 
our own scent, and that of the roe, 
in the distant darkness. Pull up, 
Hamish, pull up, or otherwise we 
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shall overshoot our mark, and meet 
with some accident or other, perhaps 
a capsize on Bachaille-Etive, or the 
Black Mount. We had no idea the 
circle of greensward in front of the 
Tent was so spacious. Why, there 
is room for the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don’s state-coach to turn with its 
eight horses, and that enormous ass, 
Parson Dillon, on the dicky. What 
could have made us think at this mo- 
ment of London? Certes, the asso- 
ciation of ideas is a droll thing, and 
also sometimes most magnificent. 
Dancing in the Tent, among strange 
figures! Celebration of the nuptials 
of some Arab chief, in an oasis in the 
Great Desert of Stony Arabia! Hea- 
vens, look at Hogg! How he hauls 
the Hizzies! There is no time to be 
lost—the Shepherd must not have all 
the sport to himself; and, by and by, 
spite of age and infirmity, we shall 
shew the Tent a touch of the High- 
land Fling. Holle! you landloupers! 
Christopher is upon you—behold the 
Tenth Avatar incarnated in North. 

But what apparitions at the Tent- 
door salute our approach ? 


“‘ Back step these two fair angels, half 
afraid 
So suddenly to see the Griesly King !” 


Goat-herdesses from the cliffs of Glen- 
creran or Glenco, kilted to the knee, 
and not unconscious of their ankles, 
one. twinkle of which is sufficient to 
bid “ Begone dull care” for ever! 


One hand on a shoulder of each of 
the mountain-nymphs,—sweet liber- 
ties,—and then embraced by both, 
half in their arms, and half on their 
bosoms, was ever Old Man so plea- 
santly let down from triumphal car, 
on the soft surface of his mother- 
earth? Aye, there lies the red-deer ! 
and what heaps of smaller slain! 
James and Timothy have not been 
idle—but was there ever such a rush 
of dogs! We shall be extinguished. 
Down, dogs, down—nay, ladies and 
gentlemen, be seated—on one an- 
other’s knees as before—we beseech 
a are but men like yourselves 
—an 


“ Without the smile from partial beauty 
won, | 

Oh ! what were man?—a world without 
a sun!” 


What, you had begun to fear that the 
Cock of the North had been over- 
crowed—fuge from the Tent! Nay, 
here he is—Cock-a-deodle-doo— 
Cock-a-doodle-doo—Cock-a-doodle- 
doo ! That sound creates a stir among 
the pullets. What it is to be the 
darling of gods and men, and wo- 
men and children! Why, the ve 
stars burn brighter—and thou, 
Moon, art like the Sun! We foresee 
a night of dancing and drinking—till 
the mountain-dew melt in the lustre 
of morn. Such a day should have a 
glorious death—and a glorious re- 
surrection. Hurra! Hurra! 


Tue Moors ror ever! Tue Moors! Tar Moors! 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Cuap. III, 


Note to the Editor—Intriquing and Madness— The Broken Heart. 


NOTE TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD. 


Sir CaristopuEr,—A letter under 
the title of “ Blachwood’s Magazine 
v. the Secrets of the Medical Profes- 
sion,” appeared in the Lancet of the 
28th August last—“ the most influ- 
ential and popular organ,” it says, 
“ the profession possesses’ —a para- 
graph from which I beg to extract, 
and call the attention of your nume- 
rous readers to it. I do this in jus- 
tice to myself; because, in the event 
of my name, insignificant perhaps as 
it is, happening to be disclosed, the 
said letter is calculated to work me 
much prejudice with my professional 
brethren, and also with the public in 
general; for I need not tell you, Sir 
Christopher, of the extensive and 
miscellaneous circulation of the pub- 
lication alluded to. After some com- 
plimentary remarks, the writer pro- 
ceeds— 


“ But I enter my protest, as a physi- 
cian in some little practice, against the 
custom of disclosing to the public the sacred 
secrets which are communicated to us in 
perfect confidence by our patients, and ought 
to be preserved inviolable. The Editor of 
Blackwood happily enough says, ‘ what 
periodical has sunk a shaft into this rich 
mine of incident and sentiment?’ True: 
the value has been, and is yet, I hope, to 
be proved, in the honour of our profession, 
and the determination of its members to 
merit the confidence of their patients, by 
continuing, in the language of Junius, 
‘ the sole depository of their secrets, which 
shall perish with them.’ If the writer 
of the paper in question, or the Editor of 
Blackwood, should see this letter, they 
are implored to consider its purport ; and 
thus prevent the public from viewing their 
medical attendants with distrust, and 
withholding those confidential disclosures 
which are essential to the due perform. 
ance of our professional duties. The very 
persons who would read such a series of 
articles as the ‘ Passages from the Diary 
of alate Physician’ promise to be, with 
intense interest, would be the first to act 
on the principle I have mentioned.” 


If I were not credibly assured, Sir 
Christopher, that this letter is the 


= of a distinguished mem- 
er of the profession, I should have 
felt inclined to compress my com- 
mentary on itinto one emphatic little 
word—humbug! As it is, however, I 
beg to ask the writer who is so ready 
atstarting the grave charge ofa breach 
of professional confidence, what I do 
more, in publishing in your Maga- 
zine these papers of my late friend, 
with the most scrupulous conceal- 
ment of every thing which could 
possibly lead to undue disclosures, 
than is constantly done in the pages 
of the Lancet itself, as well as all the 
other professional journals, text- 
books, and treatises, which almost 
invariably append real initials, [1 ap- 
peal to every medical man whether 
such is not the fact,] and other indi- 
cia, to the most painful, and in many 
instances, revolting and offensive de- 
tails? It may possibly be answered 
—as it really has been—that, in the 
latter case, the narratives meet only 
professional eyes. What! in the Lan- 
cet? in the Medical Gazette? in 
Dr Reece’s Journal ? Are these works 
to be found in the hands of profes- 
sional men only ?—I have but one 
other observation to make. Would 
the delicacy of patients be less shock- 
ed at finding the peculiar features of 
their physical maladies—a subject 
on which their feelings are morbidly 
irritable—exposed to every member, 
high and low, young and old, of our 
extensive profession—the theme of 
lectures—the subject of constant al- 
lusion and comment, from beneath 
the thin veil of “ Mrs J M gg 
&c.; is this, I say, less likely to hurt 
their feelings, than seeing [as is im- 
probable, in nine cases out of ten of 
those who read these Passages] the 
morale, the sentiment of their case ex- 
tracted, dressed in the shape of sim- 
ple narrative, and challenging the 
sympathy and admiration of the 
public? Take, as an instance, the 
first narrative, entitled “ Cancer,” 
which appeared in your last Maga- 
zine. Could Mrs St , were she 
living, be pained at reading it—or any 
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surviving friend or relative, for her ? 
And if any subsequent sketch should 
disclose matter of reprobation, in the 
shape of weak, criminal, or infamous 
conduct, surely the exposure is me- 
rited; such subjects should suffer in 
silence, and none will be the wiser 
for it. I conceive, that several scenes 
of this character, which I have trem- 
bled and blushed over in my late 
friend’s journal, are properly dealt 
with, if they are made public pro- 
perty—a source of instruction and 
warning to all. In a word, I cannot 
help thinking, that the writer of the 
letter in question has wasted much 
fervent zeal to little purpose, and con- 
jured up a ghost for the mere pur- 
pose of exorcisation. This I have 
done for him; and I hope his fears 
will henceforth abate. 

A moment further, good Sir Chris- 
topher. As to one or two individuals 
who have been singled out, by the 
various knowing papers of the day, 
as the writer or subject of these chap- 
ters, you and I know well that the 
proper party has never yet been glan- 
ced at, nor is likely to be;—and for 
the future, no notice} whatever will 
be taken of their curious specula- 
tions. Believe me ever, revered Sir 
Christopher, &c. &e. 

London, 9th September, 1850, 





INTRIGUING AND MADNESS. 


When I have seen a beautiful 
and popular actress, I have often 
thought how many young play-go- 
ers these women must intoxicate— 
how many even sensible, and other- 
wise sober heads, they must turn up- 
side down! Some years ago, a case 
came under my care, which shewed 
fully the justness of this reflection ; 
and I now relate it, as I consider it 
pregnant both with interest and in- 
struction. It will shew how the en- 
ergies of even a powerful and well- 
informed mind, may be prostrated 
by the indulgence of unbridled pas- 
sions. Late one evening in Novem- 
ber, I was summoned in haste to 
visit a gentleman who was staying 
at one of the hotels in Covent Gar- 
den, and informed in a note that he 
had manifested symptoms of insa- 
nity. As there is no time to be lost 
in such cases, I hurried to the 
hotel, which I reached about nine 
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o’clock. The proprietor gave me 
some preliminary information about 
the patient to whom I was summon- 
ed, which, with what I subsequently 
gleaned from the party himself, and 
other quarters, I shall present con- 
nectedly to the reader, before intro- 
ducing him tothe sick man’s chamber. 

Mr Warningham—for that name 
may serve to indicate him through 
this narrative—was a young man of 
considerable fortune, some family, 
and a member of —— College, Cam- 
bridge. His person and manners 
were gentlemanly; and his counte- 
nance, without possessing any claims 
to the character of handsome, faith- 
fully indicated a powerful and culti- 
vated mind. He had mingled largely 
in College gaieties and dissipations, 
but knew little or nothing of what is 
called “town-life ;’ which may, ina 
great measure, account for much of 
the simplicity and extravagance of 
the conduct I am about to relate. 
Having from his youth upwards been 
accustomed to the instant gratifica- 
tion of almost every wish he could 
form, the slightest obstacle in his way 
was sufficient to irritate him almost 
to frenzy. His temperament was 
very ardent, his imagination lively 
and active. In short, he passed every- 
where for what he really was—a 
very clever man—extensively read in 
elegant literature, and particularly 
intimate with the dramatic writers. 
About a fortnight before the day on 
which I was summoned to him, he 
had come up from College to visit 
a young lady whom he was address- 
ing; but finding her unexpectedly 
gone to Paris, he resolved to con- 
tinue in London the whole time he 
had proposed to himself, and enjoy 
all the amusements about town— 
yarticularly the theatres. The even- 
ing of the day on which he arrived 
at the —— hotel, beheld him at 
Drury Lane, witnessing a new, and 
—as the event proved—avery power- 
ful tragedy. In the afterpiece, Miss 
—— was a prominent performer; 
and her beauty of person—her “mad- 
dening eyes,” as Mr Warningham 
often called them—added to her fas- 
cinating naiveté of manner, and the 
interesting character she sustained 
that evening—at once laid prostrate 
poor Mr Warningham among the 
throng of worshippers at the feet of 
this “Diana of the Ephesians.” 
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As he found she played again the 
next evening, he took care to en- 
e the stage-box ; and fancied he 
i succeeded in attracting her at- 
tention. He thought her lustrous 
eyes fell on him several times du- 


_ ring the evening, and that they were 


instantly withdrawn, with an air of 
conscious confusion and embarrass- 
ment, from the intense and passion- 


ate gaze which they encountered. 


This was sufficient to fire the train 
of Mr Warningham’s susceptible 
feelings ; and his whole heart was in 
a blaze instantly. Miss —— sung 
that evening one of her favourite 
ensive and 
beautiful air; and Mr Warningham, 
almost frantic with excitement, ap- 

lauded with such obstreperous ve- 

emence, and continued shouting 
“ encore—encore”—so long after the 
general calls of the house had cea- 
sed, as to attract all eyes for an in- 
stant to his box. Miss could 
not, of course, fail to observe his 
conduct ; and presently herself look- 
ed up with what he considered a 
gratified air. Quivering with ex- 
citement and nervous irritability, 
Mr Warningham could scarcely sit 
out the rest of the play; and the 





_moment the curtain fell, he hurried 


round to the stage-door, determined 


‘to wait and see her leave, for the 


urpose, if possible, of speaking to 
er. He presently saw her 2 ger 
the door, closely muffled, veiled, and 


_bonneted, leaning on the arm of a 


man of military appearance, who 
handed her into a very gay chariot. 
He perceived at once that it was the 
well-known Captain ——. Will it 
be believed that this enthusiastic 
young man actually jumped up be- 

ind the carriage which contained 


‘the object of his idolatrous homage, 


and did not alight till it drew up op- 
posite a large house in the western 
suburbs; and that this absurd feat, 


Moreover, was performed amid an 


incessant shower of small searching 


rain? He was informed by the foot- 


man, whom he had bribed with five 


‘shillings, that Miss ——’s own 


house was in another part of the 
town, and that her stay at Captain 
——’'s was bs for a day or two. 
He returned to his hotel in a state of 
tumultuous excitement, which can 


be better conceived than described. 


As may be supposed, he slept little 
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that night; and the first thing he did 
in the morning was to dispatch his 
groom, with orders to establish him- 
self in some public-house which 
could command a view of Miss 
’s residence, and return to Co- 
vent-Garden as soon as he had seen 
her or her maid enter. It was not 
till seven o’clock that he brought 
word to his master, that no one had 
entered but Miss *s maid. The 
papers informed him that Miss —— 
— again thatevening; and though 
H 








to] 
e could not but be aware of the 


sort of intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween Miss —— and the Captain, his 
enthusiastic passion only increased 
with increasing obstacles. Though 
seriously unwell with a determina- 
tion of blood to the head, induced by 
the perpetual excitement of his feel- 
ings,and a severe cold caught through 
exposure to the rain on the preceding 
evening—he was dressing for the 
play, when, to his infinite mortifica- 
tion, his friendly medical attendant 
as to step in, positively fox- 
bade his leaving his room, and con- 
signed him to bed and physic, in- 
stead of the maddening scenes of the 
theatre. The next morning he felt 
relieved from the more urgent sym 
toms ; and his servant having Sonne 
him word that he had at last watch- 
ed Miss enter her house, unac- 
companied, except by her maid, Mr 
Warningham dispatched him with a 
copy of passionate verses, enclosed 
in a blank envelope. He trusted that 
some adroit allusions in them, might 
possibly give her a clew to the disco- 
very of the writer—especially if he 
could contrive to be seen by her 
that evening in the same box he had 
occupied formerly ; for to the play 
he was resolved to go, in defiance of 
the threats of his medical attendant. 
To his vexation, he found the box in 
question pre-engaged for a family 
party ; and—will it be credited ?—he 
actually entertained the idea of dis- 
covering who they were, for the pur- 

ose of prevailing on them to vacate 
in his favour ! Finding that, however, 
of course out of the question, he was 
compelled to content himself with 
the corresponding box opposite, 





where he was duly ensconced the 
momentthe doors were opened. 
Miss —— appeared that even- 
ing in only one piece, but in the 
course of it she had to sing some of 
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her most admired songs. The cha- 
racter she played, also, was a favour- 
ite both with herself and the public. 
Her dress was exquisitely tasteful and 
icturesque, and calculated to set off 
er figure to the utmost advantage. 
When, ata particular crisis of the play, 
Mr beer mage by the softened 
lustre of the lowered foot-lights, 
beheld Miss —— emerging from a 
romantic glen, with a cloak thrown 
over her shoulders, her head covered 
with a velvet cap, over which droop- 
ed, in snowy pendency, an ostrich- 
feather, while her hair strayed from 
beneath the cincture of her cap in 
loose negligent curls, down her face 
and beautiful cheeks; when he saw 
the timid and alarmed air which her 
part required her to assume, and the 
sweet and sad expression of her eyes, 
while she stole about as if avoiding a 
pursuer ;—when, at length, as the rai- 
sed foot-lights were restored to their 
former glare, she let fall the cloak 
which had enveloped her, and, like a 
Metamorphosed chrysalis, burst in 
beauty on the applauding house, ha- 
bited in a costume, which, without 
being positively indelicate, was cal- 
culated to excite the most voluptu- 
ous thoughts ;—when, I say, poor Mr 
Warningham saw all this, he was 
almost overpowered, and leaned back 
in his box, breathless with agitation. 
A little before Miss quitted the 
stage for the last time that evening, 
the order of the play required that 
she should stand for some minutes 
on that part of the stage next to Mr 
Warningham’s box. While she was 
standing in a pensive attitude, with 
her face turned full towards Mr War- 
ningham, he whispered, in a quiver- 
ing and under tone,—* Oh, beautiful, 
beautiful creature!” Miss ———heard 
him, looked at him with a little sur- 
prise; her features relaxed into a 
smile, and, with a gentle shake of the 
head, as if hinting that he should not 
endeavour to distract her attention, 
she moved away to proceed with her 
part. Mr Warningham trembled 
violently ; he fancied she encouraged 
his attentions—and, God knows how 
—had recognised in him the writer 
of the verses she had received. When 
the play was over, he hurried, as on 
a former occasion, to the stage-door, 
where he mingled with the inquisitive 
-little throng usually tobe found there, 
and waited till she made her appear- 
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ance, enveloped, as before, in a lar 
shawl, but followed only by a maid- 
servant, carrying a bandbox. The 
stepped into a hackney-coach, and, 
though Mr Warningham had gone 
there for the express purpose : of 
speaking to her, his knees knocked 
together, and he felt so sick with agi- 
tation, that he did not even attempt 
to hand her into the coach. He jump- 
ed into the one which drew up next, 
and ordered the coachman to follow 
the preceding one, wherever it went. 
When it approached the street where 
he knew she resided, he ordered it 
to stop, got out, and hurried on foot 
towards the house, which he reached 
just as she was alighting. He offered 
her his arm. She looked at him with 
astonishment, and something like ap- 
prehension. At length, she appear- 
ed to recognise in him the person 
who had attracted her attention by 
whispering when at the Theatre, and 
seemed, he thought, a little discom- 
posed. She declined his proffered 
assistance, said her maid was with 
her, and was  poing to knock at the 
door, when Mr Warningham stam- 
mered, faintly, “ Dear madam, do al- 
low me the honour of calling in the 
morning, and enquiring how you are, 
after the great exertions at the Thea- 
tre this evening!” She replied, in 
a cold and discouraging manner ; 
could not conceive to what she was 
indebted for the honour of his par- 
ticular attentions, and interest in her 
welfare, so suddenly felt by an utter 
stranger — unusual —singular— im- 
proper—unpleasant—&c. She said, 
That, as for his calling in the morn- 
ing, if he felt so inclined, she, of 
course, could not prevent him; but 
if he expected to see her whenhe 
called, he would find himself “ per- 
fectly mistaken.” The door that 
moment was opened, and closed upon 
her, as she made him a cold bow, lea- 
ving Mr Warningham, what with 
chagrin and excessive passion for 
her, almost distracted. He serious- 
ly asured me, that he walked to 
and fro before her door till nearly 
six o’clock in the morning; that he 
repeatedly ascended the steps, and 
endeavoured, as nearly as he could 
recollect, to stand on the very spot 
she had occupied while speaking to 
him, and would remain gazing at 
what he fancied was the window of 
her bedroom, for ten minutes ‘toge- 
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ther; and all this extravagance, to 
boot, was perpetrated amidst an in- 
cessant fall of snow, and at a time— 
Heaven save the mark—when he 
was an accepted suitor of Miss —, 


the young lady whom he had come 
to town for the express purpose of 
visiting! I several times asked him 
how it was that he could bring him- 
self to consider such conduct con- 
sistent with honour or delicacy, or 
feel a spark of real attachment for the 
lady to whom he was engaged, if it 
was not sufficient to steel his heart 
and close his eyes against the charms 
of any other woman in the world? 
His only reply was, that he “ really 
could not help it ;’—he felt “ rather 
the patient, than agent.” Miss —— 
took his heart, he said, by storm, and 
forcibly ejected, for a while, his love 
for any other woman breathing ! 

To return, however: About half 
past six, he jumped into a hackney- 
coach which happened to be passing 
through the street, drove home to the 
hotel in Covent Garden, and threw 
himself on the bed, in a state of utter 
exhaustion, both of mind and body. 
He slept on heavily till twelve o’clock 
at noon, when he awoke seriously in- 
disposed. In the first few moments, 
he could not dispossess himself of the 
idea that Miss was standing by 
his bedside, in the dress she wore 
the preceding evening, and smiled 
encouragingly on him. So strong was 
the delusion, that he actually ad- 
dressed several sentences to her ! 
About three o’clock, he drove out, 
and called on one of his gay friends, 
who was perfectly au fait at matters 
of this sort, and resolved to make him 
his confidant in the affair. Under the 
advice of this mentor, Mr Warning- 
ham purchased a very beautiful eme- 
rald ring, which he sent off instantly 
to Miss ——, with a polite note, say- 
ing it was some slight acknowledg- 
ment of the delight with which he 
witnessed her exquisite acting, &c. 
&e. &e. This, his friend assured him, 
must call forth an answer of some 
sort or other, which would lead to 
another—and another—and another 
—~and so on. He was right. A two- 

enny post letter was put into Mr 
Warningham’s hands the next morn- 
ing before he rose, which was from 
Miss ——, elegantly written, and 
thanked him for the “tasteful pre- 
sent” he had sent her, which she 
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should, with great pleasure, take an 
early opportunity of gratifying him 
by wearing in public. There never 
yet lived an actress, I verily believe, 
who had fortitude enough to refuse a 
present of jewellery! What was to be 
done next? He did not exactly know. 
But having succeeded at last in open- 
ing an avenue of communication with 
her, and induced her so easily to lie 
under an obligation to him, he felt 
convinced that his way was now clear. 
He determined, therefore, to call and 
see her that very afternoon ; but his 
medical friend, seeing the state of 
feverish excitement in which he con- 
tinued, absolutely interdicted him 
from leaving the house. The next 
day he felt considerably better, but 
was not allowed to leave the house. 
He could, therefore, find no other 
means of consoling himself, than wri- 
ting a note to Miss ——, saying he 
had “something important” to com- 
municate to her, and begging to know 
when she would permit him to wait 
upon her for that purpose. What 
does the reader imagine this pretext 
of “ something important” was? To 
ask her to sit for her portrait toa 
young artist! His stratagem suc- 
ceeded; for he received, in the course 
of the next day, a polite invitation to 
breakfast with Miss —— on the next 
Sunday morning ; with a hint that he 
might expect no other company, and 
that Miss —— was “ curious” to 
know what his particular business 
with her was. Poor Mr Warningham! 
How was he to exist in the interval 
between this day and Sunday? He 
would fain have annihilated it! 
Sunday morning at last arrived ; 
and about nine o’clock he sallied from 
his hotel, the first time he had left it 
for several days, and drove to the 
house. With a fluttering heart he 
knocked at the door, and a maid-ser- 
vant ushered him into an elegant 
apartment, in which breakfast was 
laid. An elderly lady, some female 
relative of the actress, was reading a 
newspaper at the breakfast table; and 
Miss —— herself was seated at the 
piano, practising one of those exqui- 
site songs which had been listened to 
with breathless rapture by thousands. 
She wore an elegant morning dress ; 
and though her infatuated visitor had 
come prepared to see her to great 
disadvantage—divested of the daz- 
zling complexion she exhibited on 
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the stage—her pale, and somewhat 
sallow, features, which wore a pen- 
sive and fatigued expression, served 
to rivet the chains of his admiration 
still stronger, with the feelings of 
sympathy. Her beautiful eyes beam- 
ed on him with sweetness and affabi- 
lity ; and there was an ease, a gentle- 
ness, in her manners, and a soft ani- 
mating tone in her voice, which filled 
Mr Warningham with emotions of in- 
describable tenderness. A few mo- 
ments beheld them seated at the 
breakfast table; and when Mr War- 
ningham gazed at his fair hostess, and 
reflected on his envied contiguity to 
one whose beauty and talents were 
the theme of universal admiration 
listened to her lively and varied con- 
versation, and perceived a faint crim- 
son steal for an instant over her coun- 
tenance, when he reminded her of his 
exclamation at the theatre—he felt 
a swelling excitement which would 
barely suffer him to preserve an ex- 
terior calmness of demeanour. He 
felt, as he expressed it—(for he has 
often recounted these scenes to me) 
—that she was maddening him! Of 
course, he exerted himself in conver- 
sation to the utmost ; and his obser- 
vations on almost every topic of po- 
lite literature were met with equal 
spirit and sprightliness by Miss ——. 

e found her fully capable of ap- 
preciating the noblest passages from 
Shakspeare, and some of the older 
English dramatists, and that was suf- 
ficient to lay enthusiastic Mr War- 
ningham at the feet of any woman. 
He was reciting a passionate passage 
from Romeo and Juliet, to which 
Miss —— was listening with an ap- 
parent air of kindling enthusiasm, 
when a phaeton dashed up to the 
door, and an impetuous thundering 
of the knocker announced the arri- 
val of some aristocratical visitor. 
The elderly lady, who was sitting 
with them, started, coloured, and ex- 
claimed-—* Good God, will you re- 
ceive the man this morning ?” 

“Oh, it’s only Lord ——,” ex- 
claimed Miss ——, with an air of in- 
difference, after having examined the 
luipage through the window-blinds, 
* an won't see the man—that’s 
flat. He pesters me to death,” she 
continued, turning to Mr Warning- 
ham, with a pretty, peevish air. It 
had its effect ou him.—* What an 
enviable fellow I am, to be received 
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when Lords are refused!” thought 
Mr Warningham. 

“ Not at home!” drawled Miss 
——, coldly, as the servant brought 
in Lord ——’s card. “ You know 
one can’t see every body, Mr War- 
ningham,” she said, with a smile. 
* Oh, Mr Warningham,—lud, lud!— 
don’t go to the window till the man’s 
gone !”’ she exclaimed ; and hersmall 
white hand, with his emerald ring 

listening on her second finger, was 
hurriedly laid on his shoulder, to pre- 
vent his going to the window. Mr 
Warningham declared tome, he could 
that moment have settled his whole 
fortune on her! 

After the breakfast things were re- 
moved, she sat down, at his request, 
to the piano—a very magnificent pre- 
sent from the Duke of ——, Mrs 
—— assured him—and sung and 
played whatever he asked. She play- 
ed a certain well-known arch air, 
with the most bewitching simplicity ; 
Mr Warningham could only look his 
feelings. As she concluded it, and 
was dashing off the symphony in a 
careless, but rapid and brilliant style, 
Mrs ——, the lady once or twice be- 
fore mentioned, left the room; and 
Mr Warningham, scarce knowing 
what he did, suddenly sunk on one 
knee, from the chair on which he 
was sitting by Miss ——, grasped her 
hand, and uttered some exclamation 
of passionate fondness. Miss —— 
turned to him a moment, with a sur- 
prised air, her large, liquid, blue 
eyes almost entirely hid beneath her 
half-closed lids, her features relaxed 
into a coquettish smile, she disenga- 
ged her hand, and went on playing 
and singing,— 


“ He sighs—‘ Beauty! I adore thee, 
See me fainting thus before thee ;’ 
But I say— 
Fal, lal, lal, la! Fal, lal, lal, la! 
Fal, lal, &c.” 


“ Fascinating, angelic worhan!— 
glorious creature of intellect and 
beauty, I cannot live but in your pre- 
sence!” gasped Mr Warningham. 

* Oh, Lord, what an actor you 
would have made, Mr Warningham 
—indeed you would! Only think 
how it would sound—* Romeo, Mr 
Warningham !—Lud, lud—the man 
would almost persuade me that he 
was in earnest!” replied Miss ——, 
with the most enchanting air, and 
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ceased playing. Mr Warningham con- 
tinued addressing her in the most ex- 
travagant manner’; indeed, he after- 
wards told me, he felt “ as though 
his wits were slipping from him every 
a 

ad y don’t you go on the stage, 
Mr Warningham ?” enquired Miss 
, With a more earnest and se- 
rious air than she had hitherto ma- 
nifested, and gazing at him with an 
eye which expressed real admiration, 
—for she was touched by the win- 
ning, persuasive, and passionate elo- 
quence with which Mr Warningham 
expressed himself. She had hardly 
uttered the words, when a loud and 
long knock was heard at the street 
door. Miss —— suddenly started 
from the piano ; turned pale, and ex- 
claimed in a hurried and agitated 
tone,—*“ Lord, Lord, what’s to be 
done !— Captain —— ! — whatever 
can have brought him up to town— 
oh, my ——” 

“ Good God, madam, what can 
possibly alarm you in this manner ?”’ 
exclaimed Mr Warningham, with a 
surprised air. “ What in the earth 
can there be in this Captain —— to 
startle you in this manner? What 
can the man want here if his presence 
is disagreeable to you? Pray, ma- 
dam, give him the same answer you 

ve Lord ——!” “Oh, Mr Warn— 

ear, dear! the door is opened— 
what will become of me if Captain 
—— sees you here? Ah! I have it 
—you must—country manager—pro- 
vincial enga—” hurriedly muttered 
Miss ——, as the room door opened, 
and a gentleman of a lofty and mili- 
tary bearing, dressed in a blue sur- 
tout and white trowsers, with a slight 
walking cane in his hand, entered, 
and without observing Mr Warning- 
ham, who at the moment happened 
tobe standing rather behind the door, 
hurried towards Miss , exclaim- 
ing witha gay and fond air, “ Ha, my 
charming De Medici, how d’ye ?— 
Why, who the —— have we here ?” 
he enquired, suddenly breaking off, 
and turning with an astonished air 
towards Mr Warningham. 

“ What possible business can this 
person have here, Miss —— ?” en- 
quired the Captain, with a cold and 
angry air, letting fall her hand, which 
he had ere’ on entering, and eye- 
ing Mr Warningham with a furious 
scowl, Miss «= muttered some- 
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thing indistinctly about business—a 
provincial engagement—and looked 
appealingly towards MrWarningham, 
as if beseeching him to take the cue, 
and assume the character of a coun- 
try manager. Mr Warningham, how- 
ever, was not experienced enough in 
matters of this kind to take the hint. 

“ My good sir—I beg pardon, Cap- 
tain”’—said he, buttoning his coat, 
and speaking in a voice almost 
choked with fury—“ what is the 
meaning of all this? What do you 
mean, sir, by this insolent bearing 
towards me ?” 

“ Good God! Do you know, sir, 
whom you are speaking to?” en- 
quired the Captain, with an air of 
wonder. 

“T care as little as I know, sir; 
but this I know—I shall give you to 
understand that, whoever you are, I 
won’t be bullied by you.” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, slowly, as if he hardly compre- 
hended what was passing. Miss ——, 
= as a statue, and trembling from 

ead to foot, leaned speechless against 
the corner of the piano, apparently 
stupified by the scene that was pass- 
ing. 
cs Oh, by ——! this will never do,” 
at length exclaimed the Captain, as 
he rushed up to Mr Warningham, 
and struck him furiously over the 
shoulders with his cane. He was 
oing to seize Mr Warningham’s col- 
ar with his left hand, as if for the 
purpose of inflicting farther chastise- 
ment, when Mr Warningham, who 
was a very muscular man, shook him 
off, and dashed his right hand full 
into the face of the Captain. Miss 
—— shrieked for assistance—while 
the Captain put himself instantly 
into attitude, and being a first-rate 
“miller,” as the phrase is, before Mr 
Warningham could prepare himself 
for the encounter, shades a sudden 
shower of blows about Mr Warning- 
ham’s head and breast, that fell on 
him like the strokes of a sledge-ham- 
mer. He was of course instantly 
laid prostrate on the floor in a state 
of insensibility, and recollected no- 
thing further till he found himself 
lying in his bed at the hotel, 





about the middle of the night, faint 
and weak with the loss of blood, his 
head bandaged, and amid all the pa- 
raphernalia and attendance of a sick 
How or when he 


man’s chamber. 
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had been conveyed to the hetel he 
knew not, till he was informed some 
weeks afterwards that Captain ——, 
having learned his residence from 
Miss ——, had brought him in his 
carriage, in a state of stupor. All the 
circumstances above related com- 
bined to throw Mr Warningham into 
a fever, which increased upon him ; 
the state of nervous excitement in 
which he had lived for the last few 
days aggravated the other symptoms 
—and delirium at last deepened in- 
to downright madness. The medi- 
cal man, who has been several times 
before mentioned as a friendly at- 
tendant of Mr Warningham, findin 
that matters grew so serious, an 
being unwilling any longer to bear 
the sole responsibility of the case, 
advised Mr Warningham’s friends, 
who had been summoned from a 
distant county to his bedside, to call 
me in; and this was the statu quo of 
affairs when I paid him my first visit. 
On entering the room, I found a 
keeper sitting on each side of the bed 
on which lay Mr Warningham, who 
was raving frightfully, gnashing his 
teeth, and imprecating the most fear- 
ful curses upon Captain ——. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that 
the keepers could hold him down, 
even though my unfortunate patient 
was suffering under the restraint 
of a strait waistcoat. His counte- 
nance, which I think I mentioned 
was naturally very expressive, if not 
handsome, exhibited the most ghast- 
ly contortions. His eyes glared into 
every corner of the room,and seemed 
about to start from their sockets.— 
After standing for some moments a 
silent spectator of this painful scene, 
endeavouring to watch the current 
of his malady, and at the same time 
soothe the affliction of his uncle, who 
was standing by my side dreadfully 
agitated, I ventured to approach 
nearer, observing him nearly ex- 
hausted, and relapsing into silence— 
undisturbed but by heavy and ster- 
_torous breathing. He lay with his 
face buried in the pillow; and on my 
putting my fingers to his temples, he 
suddenly turned his face towards 
me. “ God bless me—Mr Kean !” 
said he, in an altered tone—* this is 
really a very unexpected honour !” 
He seemed embarrassed at seeing 
me. I determined to humour his 
fancy—the only rational method of 
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dealing with such patients. I may 
as well say, in passing, that some 
persons have not unfrequently found 
a resemblance—faint and slight, if 
any at all—between my features and 
those of the celebrated tragedian for 
whom I was on the present occasion 
mistaken. 

“ Oh, yours are terrible eyes, Mr 
Kean—very,very terrible! Where did 
you get them? What fiend touched 
them with such unnatural lustre ? 
These are not human—no, no! What 
do you think I have often fancied 
they resembled ?” 

“ Really, I can’t pretend to say, sir,” 
I replied, with some curiosity. 

* Why, one of the damned inmates 
of hell—glaring through the fiery bars 
of their prison,” replied Mr Warning- 
ham, with a shudder. 

“ Isn’t that a ghastly fancy ?” he en- 
quired. 

“°Tis horrible enough, indeed,” 
said I, determined to humour him. 

“ Ha, ha, ha !—Ha, ha, ha!” roared 
the wretched maniac, with a laugh 
which made us all quake round his 
bedside. “I can say better things than 
that,—though it is d—d good ; it’s no- 
thing like the way in which I shall 
talk to-morrow morning—ha, ha, ha! 
—for Iam going down to hell, to learn 
some of the fiends’ talk ; and when I 
come back, I'll give you a lesson, Mr 
Kean, shall be worth two thousand 
a-year to you—ha, ha, ha !—What 
d’ye say to that, Othello ?”—He pau- 
sed, and continued mumbling some- 
thing to himself, in a strangely differ- 
ent tone of voice from that in which 
he had just addressed me. 

«* Mr Kean, Mr Kean,” said he sud- 
denly, “ you’re the very man I want ; 
I suppose they had told you I had 
been asking for you, eh ?” 

* Yes, certainly, I heard” -—— 

“Very good—’twas civil of them; 
but, now youare here, just shade those 
basilisk eyes of yours, for they blight 
my soul within me.” I did as he di- 
rected—“Now, I'll tell you what I’ve 
been thinking—I’ve got a tragedy 
ready,very nearly at least, and there’s 
a magnificent character for you in it, 
—expressly written for you—a com- 
pound of Richard, Shylock, and Sir 
Giles—your masterpieces—a sort of 
quartum quiddam—eh—you hear me, 
Mr Kean !” 

“ Aye, and mark thee, too, Hal,” 
thinking a quotation from his favour- 
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ite Shakspeare would soothe and 
flatter his inflamed fancy. 

“ Ah—aptly quoted—happy, hap- 
py !—By the way, talking of that, I 
don’t at all admire your personation 
of Macbeth—by G—, Mr Kean, I 
don’t. ’Tis utterly misconceived— 
wrong from beginning to end; it is, 
really. You see whatan independent, 
straight-forward critic 1 am—ha, ha, 
ha!”—accompanying the words with 
a laugh, if not as loud, as fearful as 
his former ones. I told him, I bow- 
ed to his judgment. 

“ Good,” he answered, “ genius 
should always be candid. Macready 
has a single whisper, when he en- 
quires “Js it the King? which is 
worth all your fiendish mutterings 
and gaspings, ha, ha! ‘ Does the gall- 
ed jade wince ? Her withers are un- 
wrung.’ —Mr Kean, how absurd you 
are, ill-mannered, pardon me for say- 
ing it, for interrupting me,” he said, 
after a pause; a ding, with a puz- 
zled air, “ What was it I was talking 
about when you interrupted me ?”— 
“ Do you mean the tragedy ——?”’ 
(Lhad not opened my lips to interrupt 
him.) “ Ha—the tragedy, 

* The play, the play’s the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the 
king.’ 
Ah—the tragedy was it I was men- 
ony Wh Rem acu—acu tetigisti— 
that’s Latin, Mr Kean! Did-you ever 
learn Latin, and Greek, eh ?”—I told 
him I had studied it a little. 

“ What can you mean by interrupt- 
ing me thus unmannerly ‘—Mr Kean, 
I won’t stand it.—Once more—what 
was it I was talking about a few mi- 
nutes ago?’ He had again let slip 
the thread of his thoughts.—“ A di- 
gression this, Mr Kean; I must be 
mad—indeed I must!” he continued, 
with a shudder, and a look of sudden 
sanity, “ I must be mad, and I can’t 
help thinking what a profound know- 
ledge of human nature Shakspeare 
shews when he makes memory the 
test of sanity—a d——d depth of 
philosophy in it,—eh, d’ye recollect 
the passage,—eh, Kean?” I said I 
certainly could not call it to mind. 

“Then it’s infamous!—ashame and 
a disgrace for you. It’s quite true 
what people say of you—you are a 
mere tragedy hack! Why won’t you 
try to get out of that mill-horse round 
of your hackneyed characters! Ex- 
cuse me; you know I’m a vast ad- 


mirer of yours, but an honest one !— 

Curse me,” aftera sudden pause, add- 

ing, with a bewildered and angry air, 

“ what was it I was going to say !— 

Pve lost it again !—oh, a passage from 

Shakspeare—memory—test of—— 

Ah, now, we have him! ’Tis this: 

mark and remember it !— tis in King 

Lear— 

‘ Bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word, which mad- 
ness 

Would gambol from.’ 

Profoundly true—isn’t it, Kean ?°— 

Of course I acquiesced. 

“ Ah,” he resumed, with a pleased 
smile, “ nobody now can write like 
that except myself—Go it, Harry— 
ha, ha, ha !—Who—oo—o !” uttering 
the strangest kind of revolting cry I 
ever heard. “Oh, dear, dear me, what 
was itl was saying? The thought 
keeps slipping from me like a lithe 
eel; [can’t hold it. Eels, by the way, 
are nothing but a sort of water snake 
—’tis brutal to eat them! What 
made me name eels, Mr Kean?” I 
reminded him. “ Ah, there must be 
a screw loose—something wrong 
here,” shaking his head ; “ it’s all up- 
side down—ha! what the d—1 was it 
now ?” Ionce more recalled it to 
his mind, for I saw he was fretting 
himself with vexation at being unable 
to take up the chain of his thoughts. 

“ Ah!—well now, once more—I 
said I’d a character for you—good ; 
do it justice—or, d—me, I'l] hiss you 
like a huge boa, coiled in the mid- 
dle of the pit! There’s a thought— 
stay—he’s losing the thought again— 
hold it—hold it’—— 

“ The tragedy, sir,’ —— 

* Ah, to be sure—I’ve another cha- 
racter for Miss —— [naming the act- 
ress beforementioned]—magnificent 
queen of beauty—nightingale of song 
—radiant—peerless—Ah, lady, look 
on me !—look on me!” and he sud- 
denly burst into one of the most ti- 
or howls I could conceive capa- 

le of being uttered by a human be- 
ing. It must have been heard in the 
street and market without. We who 
were round him stood listening, chill- 
ed with horror. When he had ceased, 
I said, ina soothing whisper, “ Com- 
pose yourself, Mr Warningham— 
you'll see her by and bye.” He look- 
ed me full in the face, and uttered as 
shocking a yell as before. 

“ Avaunt!—out on ye! scoundrels! 
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—fiends!” he shouted, struggling 
with the men who were endeavouring 
to hold him down—* Are you come 
to murder me ?—Ha—a—a!”—and 
he fell back as though he was in the 
act of being choked or throttled. 

“ Where—where is the fiend who 
struck me ?”—he groaned in a fierce 
under-tone ; “ and in HER presence 
too ; and she stood by looking on!— 
cruel, beautiful, deceitful woman !— 
Did she turn pale and tremble ?—Oh, 
will not I have his blood—blood— 
blood?” and he clutched his fists 
with a savage and murderous force. 
“ Ah! you around me, say, does not 
blood cleanse the deepest, foulest 
stain, or hide it ?—Pour it on warm 
and reeking—a crimson flood—and 
never trust me if it does not wash 
out insult for ever! Ha—ha—ha ! 
Oh, let me loose! Let me loose ! Let 
me but cast my eyes on the insolent 
ruffian—the brutal bully—let me but 
lay hands on him!” And he drew in 
his breath with a long, fierce, and 
deep respiration. “ Will I not shake 
him out of his military trappings, 
and fooleries? Ha, devils! unhand 
me—I say, unhand me, and let me 
loose on this Captain . 

In this strain the unhappy young 
man continued raving for about ten 
minutes longer, till he utterly ex- 
hausted himself. The paroxysm was 
over for the present. The keepers, 
aware of this—for, of course, they 
were accustomed to such fearful 
scenes as these, and preserved the 
most cool and matter-of-fact demean- 
our conceivable—relaxed their hold. 
Mr Warningham lay perfectly mo- 
tionless,with his eyes closed, breath- 
ing slow and heavily, while the per- 
spiration burst from every pore. His 
pulse and other symptoms shewed 
me that afew more similar paroxysms 
would destroy him; and that conse- 
quently the most active remedies 
must be had recourse to immediate- 
ly. I, therefore, directed what was 
to be done—his head to be shaved— 
that he should be bled copiously— 
kept perfectly cool and tranquil— 
and prescribed such medicines as I 
conceived most calculated to effect 
this object. On my way down stairs, 
I encountered Mr , the proprie- 
tor, or landlord, of the hotel, who, 
with a very agitated air, told me, he 
must insist on having Mr Warning- 
ham removed immediately from the 
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hotel ; for that his ravings disturbed 
and agitated every body in the place, 
and had been loudly complained of. 
Seeing the reasonableness of this, my 
patient was, with my sanction, con- 
veyed, that evening, to airy and gen- 
teel lodgings in one of the adjoining 
streets. The three or four following 
visits I paid him, presented scenes 
little varying from the one I have 
above been attempting to describe. 
They gradually, however, abated in 
violence. I shall not be guilty of ex- 
travagance or exaggeration, if I pro- 
test, that there was sometimes a vein 
of sublimity in his ravings. He really 
said some of the very finest things I 
ever heard. This need not occasion 
wonder, if it be recollected, that “ out 
of the fulness of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh ;” and Mr Warningham’s 
naturally powerful mind was filled 
with accumulated stores, acquired 
from almost every region of litera- 
ture. His fancy was deeply tinged 
with Germanism—with diablerie— 
and some of his ghostly images used 
to haunt and creep after me, like 
spirits, gibbering and chattering the 
expressions with which the maniac 
had conjured them into being. 
To me, nothing is so affecting—so 
terrible—so humiliating, as to see a 
owerful intellect, like that of Mr 
Varningham, the prey of insanity, 
exhibiting glimpses of greatness and 
beauty, amid all the chaotic gloom 
and havoc of madness; reminding 
one of the mighty fragments of some 
dilapidated structure of Greece or 
Rome, mouldering apart from one 
another, still displaying the exqui- 
site moulding and chiselling of the 
artist, and enhancing the beholder’s 
regret that so glorious a fabric should 
have been destroyed by the ruthless 
hand of time. Insanity, indeed, makes 
the most fearful inroads on an in- 
tellect distinguished by its activity ; 
and the flame is fed rapidly by the 
fuel afforded from an excitable and 
vigorous fancy. A tremendous re- 
sponsibility is incurred, in such cases, 
by the medical attendants. Long ex- 
perience has convinced me, that the 
only sensible way of dealing with 
such patients as Mr Warningham, 
is chiming in readily with their vari- 
ous fancies, without seeming in the 
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slightest degree shocked or alarmed — 


by the most monstrous extrav . 
The patient must never be startled 
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by any appearance of surprise or ap- 
prehension from those around him 
—never irritated by contradiction, or 
indications of impatience. Should 
this be done by some inexperienced 
attendant, the mischief may prove ir- 
remediable by any subsequent treat- 
ment; the flame will blaze out with 
a fury which will consume instantly 
every vestige of the intellectual struc- 
ture, leaving the body—the shell— 
bare, blackened walls alone,— 


“ A scoff, a jest, a byeword through the 
world.” 


Let the patient have sea-room; allow 
him to dash about for a while in the 
tempest and whirlwind of his disor- 
dered faculties; while all that is ne- 
cessary from those around is, to watch 
the critical moment, and pour the oil 
of soothing acquiescence on the foam- 
ing waters. Depend upon it, the up- 
roar will subside when the winds of 
opposition cease. 

o return, however, to Mr Warn- 
ingham: The incubus which had 
brooded over his intellects for more 
than a week, at length disappeared, 
leaving its victim trembling on the 
very verge of the grave. In truth, 
I do not recollect ever seeing a pa- 
tient whose energies, both physical 
and mental, were so ‘dreadfully shat- 
tered. He had lost almost all mus- 
cular power. He could not raise 
his hand to his head, alter his po- 
sition in the bed, or even masticate 
his food. For several days, it could 
barely be said that he existed. He 
could utter nothing more than an 
almost inaudible whisper, and seem- 
ed utterly unconscious of what was 
passing around him. His sister, a 
young and very interesting woman, 
had flown to his bedside immediately 
the family were acquainted with his 
illness, and had continued ever since 
in daily and nightly attendance on 
him, till she herself seemed almost 
worn out. How I loved her for her 
pallid, exhausted, anxious, yet affec- 
tionate looks! Had not this illness 
intervened, she would have been be- 
fore this time married to a rising 
young man at the Bar; yet her devo- 
ted sisterly sympathies attached her 
to her brother’s bedside without re- 
pining, and she would never think of 

eaving him. Her feelings may be 
conceived, when it is known that she 
was in a great measure acquainted 
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with the cause of her brother’s sud- 
den illness; and it was her painful 
duty to sit and listen to many uncon- 
scious disclosures of the most afflict- 
ing nature. This latter circumstance 
furnished the first source of uneasi- 
ness to Mr Warningham, on recover- 
ing the exercise of his rational facul- 
ties; he was excessively agitated at 
the idea of his having alluded to, and 
described, the dissipated and profli- 
gate scenes of his college life; and 
when he had once compelled me to 
acknowledge, that his sister and other 
relations were apprised of the events 
which led to his illness, he sunk into 
moody silence for some time, evi- 
dently scourging himself with the 
heaviest self-reproaches, and pre- 
sently exclaimed—“ Well, Doctor, 
thus you see, has 


‘ Even-handed justice 
Compell’d the poison’d chalice to my lips,’ 


and [have drunk the foul draught to 
the dregs! Yet though I would at 
this moment lay down half my for- 
tune to blot from their memories 
what they must have heard me utter, 
I shall submit in silence—I have 
richly earned it—I now, however, bid 
farewell for ever to debauchery— 

rofligacy—dissipation, for ever.” —I 
interrupted him by saying, I was not 
aware, nor were his relatives, that 
he had been publicly distinguished 
as a debauchee. “ Why, Doctor,” 
he replied, “ possibly not—there may 
be others who have exposed them- 
selves more absurdly than I have— 
who have drunk and raked more— 
but mine has been the vile profligacy 
of the heart—the dissipation of the 
feelings. But it shall cease! God 
knows I never thoroughly enjoyed it, 
though it has occasioned me a delici- 
ous sort of excitement, which has at 
length nearly destroyed me. I have 
clambered out of the scorching cra- 
ter of Etna, scathed, but not consu- 
med. I will now descend into the 
tranquil vales of virtue, and never, 
never leave them!” He wept—for 
he had not yet recovered the tone or 
masteryot his feelings. These salutary 
thoughts led to a permanent reform- 
ation ; his illness had produced its ef- 
fect. One other thing there was which 
yet occasioned him disquietude and 
uncertainty ; he said he felt bound to 
seek the usual “ satisfaction” from 
Captain ——! I and all around him, 
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to whom he hinted it, scouted the 
idea; and he himself relinquished it 
on hearing that Captain —— had 
called often during his illness, and 
left many cards, with the most anxi- 
ous enquiries after his health; and 
in a day or two had a private inter- 
view with Mr Warningham, when he 
apologized in the most prompt and 
handsome manner for his violent con- 
duct, and expressed the liveliest re- 
grets at the serious consequences 
with which it had been attended. 

Mr Warningham, to conclude, re- 
covered but slowly; and as soon as 
his weakness would admit of the 
journey, removed to the family house 
in ——shire; from thence he went 
to the seaside, and staid there till the 
close of the autumn, reading philo- 
sophy, and some of the leading wri- 
ters on morals. He was married in 
October, and set off for the Continent 
in the spring. His constitution, how- 
ever, had received a shock from 
which it never recovered; and two 
years after, Mr Warningham died of 
n decline at Genoa. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


There was a large and gay party 
assembled one evening, in the me- 
morable month of June, 1815, at a 
house in the remote western suburbs 
of London. Throngs of handsome 
and well-dressed women—a large re- 
tinue of the leading men about town 
—the dazzling light of chandeliers 
blazing like three suns overhead— 
the charms of music and dancing— 
together with that tone of excite- 
ment then pervading society at large, 
owing to our successful continental 
campaigns, which maddened Eng- 
land into almost daily annunciations 
of victory ;—all these circumstances, 
I say, combined to supply spirit to 
every party. In fact, atond was 
almost turned upside down with 
universal féting !—Mrs ——, the lady 
whose party I have just been men- 
tioning, was in ecstacy at the-eclat 
with which the whole was going off, 
and charmed with the buoyant ani- 
mation with which all seemed incli- 
ned to contribute their quota to the 
evening’s amusement. A young lady 
of some personal attractions, most 
amiable manners, and great accom- 
plishments — particularly musical— 
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had been repeatedly solicited to sit 
down to the piano, for the purpose of 
favouring the company with the fa- 
vourite Scottish air, “ Lhe Banks of 
Allan Water.” For along time, how- 
ever, she steadfastly resisted their 
importunities, on the plea of low 
spirits. There was evidently an air 
of deep pensiveness, if not melan- 
choly, about her, which ought to 
have corroborated the truth of the 
plea she urged. She did not seem 
to | ped excitement with the rest; 
and rather endured, than shared, the 
gaieties of the evening. Of course, 
the young folks around her of her 
own sex whispered their suspicions 
that she was in love ; and, in point of 
fact, it was well known by several 
present, that Miss —— was engaged 
to a young officer who had earned 
consiavrable distinction in the Penin- 
sular campaign, and to whom she 
was to be united on his return from 
the continent. It need not therefore 
be wondered at, that a thought of 
the various casualties to which a 
soldier’s life is exposed—especially 
a bold and brave young soldier, such 
as her intended had proved himself 
—and the possibility, if not probabi- 
lity, that he might, alas ! never 


“ Return to claim his blushing bride” 


—but be left behind among the glo- 
rious throng of the fallen—sufficed 
to overcast her mind with gloomy 
anxieties and apprehensions. It was, 
indeed, owing solely to the affec- 
tionate importunities of her relatives, 
that she was prevailed on to be seen 
in society at all. Had her own incli- 
nations been consulted, she would 
have sought solitude, where _she 
might, with weeping and trembling, 
commend her hopes to the hands of 
Him “ who seeth in secret,’ and 
“whose are the issues” of battle. 
As, however, Miss ’s rich con- 
tralto voice, and skilful powers of 
accompaniment, were much talked 
of, the company would listen to no 
excuses or apologies; so the poor 
= was absolutely baited into sitting 

own to the piano, when she ran 
over a few melancholy chords with 
an air of reluctance and displacency. 
Her sympathies were soon excited 
by the fine tones—the tumultuous 
melody—of the keys she touched— 
and she struck into the soft and 
soothing symphony of “ The Banks 
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of Allan Water.” The breathless 
silence of the bystanders—for near- 
ly all the company was thronged 
around—was at length broken by 
her voice, stealing, “ like faint blue 
gushing streams,” on the delighted 
ears of her auditors, as she com- 
menced singing that exquisite little 
ballad, with the most touching ps*hos 
and simplicity. She had just com- 
menced the verse, 


* For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he !” 


when, to the surprise of every body 
around her, she suddenly ceased 
playing and singing, without remo- 
—— her hands from the instrument, 
and gazed steadfastly forward with 
a vacant air, while the colour faded 
from her cheeks, and left them pale 
as the lily. She continued thus for 
some moments, to the alarm and 
astonishment of the company—mo- 
tionless, and apparently unconscious 
of any one’s presence. Her elder 
sister, much agitated, stepped to- 
wards her, placed her hand on her 
shoulder, endeavoured gently to 
rouse her, and said hurriedly, 
* Anne, Anne! What now is the mat- 
ter ?”—Miss made noanswer ; 
but a few moments after, without 
moving her eyes, suddenly burst 
into a piercing shriek! Consterna- 
tion seized all present. 
 Sister—sister !—Dear Anne, are 
you ill ?” again enquired her trem- 
bling sister, endeavouring to rouse 
her, but in vain. Miss —— did not 
seem either to see or hear her. Her 
eyes still gazed fixedly forward, till 
they seemed gradually to expand, 
as it were, with an expression of 
glassy horror. All present seemed 
utterly confounded, and afraid to 
interfere with her. Whispers were 
heard, “ She’s ill—in a fit—run for 
some water. Good God, how strange 
—what a piercing shriek,’ &c. &c. 
At length Miss ——’s lips moved. 
She began to mutter inaudibly ; but 
by and bye those immediately near 
her could distinguish the words, 
“There!—there they are—with their 
lanterns.—Oh ! they are looking out 
for the de—a—d !—They turn over 
the heaps.—Ah !—now—no !—that 
little hill of slain—see, see !—they 
are turning them over, one by one— 
*. There !—rnere ne ts !—Oh, horror! 
‘horror! horror!—Rient taroven 
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THE HEART !’’ and with a long shud- 
dering groan, she fell senseless into 
the arms of her horror-struck sister. 
Of course all were in confusion and 
dismay—not a face present, but was 
blanched with agitation and affright 
on hearing the extraordinary words 
she uttered. With true delicacy 
and propriety of feeling, all those 
whose carriages had happened to 
have already arrived, instantly took 
their departure, to prevent their pre- 
sence embarrassing or interfering 
with the family, who were already 
sufficiently bewildered. The room 
was soon thinned of all, except those 
who were immediately engaged in 
rendering their services to the young 
lady ; and a servant was instantly dis- 
patched, with a horse, for me, On my 
arrival, I found her in bed, (still at 
the house where the party was given, 
which was that of the young Tady’s 
sister-in-law.) She had fallen into a 
succession of swoons ever since she 
had been carried up from the draw- 
ing-room, and was perfectly sense- 
less when | entered the bedchamber 
where she lay. She had not spoken 
a syllable since uttering the singular 
words just related; and her whole 
frame was cold and rigid—in fact, 
she seemed to have received some 
strange shock, which had altogether 
paralysed her. By the use, how- 
ever, of strong stimulants, we suc- 
ceeded in at length restoring her to 
something like consciousness, but I 
think it would have been better for 
her—judging from the event—never 
to have woke again from forgetful- 
ness. She opened her eyes under 
the influence of the searching stimu- 
lants we applied, and stared vacant- 
ly for an instant on those standing 
round her bedside. Her counte- 
nance, of an ashy hue, was damp 
with clammy perspiration, and she 
lay perfectly motionless, except when 
her frame undulated with long deep- 
drawn sighs. 

“ Oh, wretched, wretched, wretch- 
ed girl!” she murmured at length— 
“ why have I lived till now? Why 
did you not suffer me to expire ? He 
called mé to join him—I was going 
—and you will not let me—but I 
MUST go—yes, yes.” 

“ Anne—dearest!—Why do you 
talk so? Charles is not gone—he 


will return soon—he will indeed ’’— 
sobbed her sister, 
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“ Oh, never, never! You could 
not see what I saw, Jane” —she shud- 
dered—* Oh, it was frightful! How 
they tumbled about the heaps of the 
dead !—how they stripped—oh, hor- 
ror, horror !” 

“ My dear Miss ——, you are 
dreaming—raving—indeed you are,” 
said I, holding her hand in mine— 
“ Come, come—you must not give 
way to such gloomy, such nervous 
fancies—you must not indeed. You 
are frightening your friends to no 
purpose.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she replied, 
looking me suddenly full in the face. 
“T tell you itis true! Ah me, Charles 
is dead—I know it—I saw him! Shot 
right through the heart. They were 
stripping him, when——” And hea- 
ving three or four short convulsive 
sobs, she again swooned. Mrs . 
the lady of the house, (the sister-in- 
law of Miss , as I think I have 
mentioned,) could endure the dis- 
tressing scene no longer, and was 
carried out of the room, fainting, in 
the arms of her husband. With great 
difficulty, we succeeded in restoring 
Miss once more to conscious- 
ness ; but the frequency and duration 
of her relapses began seriously to 
alarm me. The spirit, being brought 
so often to the brink, might at last 
suddenly flit off into eternity, with- 
out any one’s being aware of it. I, of 
course, did all that my professional 
knowledge and experience suggest- 
ed; and, after expressing my readi- 
ness to remain all night in the house, 
inthe event of any sudden alteration 
in Miss —— for the worse, I took 
my departure, promising to call very 
early in the morning. Before lea- 
ving, Mr —— had acquainted me 
with all the particulars above rela- 
ted ; and, as I rode home, I could not 
help feeling the liveliest curiosity, 
mingled with the most intense sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate sufferer, to 
see whether the corroborating event 
would stamp the present as one of 
those extraordinary occurrences, 
which occasionally “ come o’er us 
like a summer-cloud,” astonishing 
and _ perplexing every one. 

The next morning, about nine 
o’clock, I was again at Miss "3 
bedside. She was nearly in the same 
state as that in which I had left her 
the preceding evening—only feebler, 
and almost continually stupified. 
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She seemed, as it were, stunned with 
some severe but invisible stroke. 
She said scarcely any thing, but often 
uttered a low, moaning, indistinct 
sound, and whispered at intervals, 
“ Yes—shortly, Charles, shortly —to- 
morrow.” There was no rousing her 
by conversation ; she noticed no one, 
and would answer no questions. I 
suggested the propriety of calling in 
additional allel assistance; and, 
in the evening, met two eminent bro- 
ther physicians in consultation at her 
bedside. We came to the conclusion 
that she was sinking rapidly, and 
that, unless some miracle intervened 
to restore her energies, she would 
continue with us but a very little 
longer. After my brother-physicians 
had left, I returned to the sick-cham- 
ber, and sat by Miss ’s bedside 
for more than an hour. My feelings 
were much agitated at witnessing 
her singular and affecting situation, 
There was such asweet and sorrow- 
ful expression about her pallid fea- 
tures, deepening, occasionally, into 
such hopelessness of heart-broken 
anguish, as no one could contemplate 
without deep emotion. There was, 
besides, soggething mysterious and 
awing—se thing of what in Scot- 
land is called second-sight—in the 
circumstances which had occasioned 
her illness. 

“ Gone—gone!” she murmured, 
with closed eyes, while I was sitting 
and gazing in silence on her, “ gone 
—and in glory! Ah! I shall see the 
young conqueror—I shall! How he 
will love me!—Ah! I recollect,” 
she continued, after a long interval, 
“ it was the ‘ Banks of Allan Water’ 
these cruel people made me sing— 
and my heart breaking the while! 
—What was the verse I was singing 
when I saw”—she shuddered—“ oh ! 
—this— 

* For his bride a soldier sought her, 

And a winning tongue had he— 
On the banks of Allan water 
None so gay as she! 
But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier—false was he’— 
Oh, no, no, never—Charles—my poor 
murdered Charles—never!” she 
groaned, and spoke no more that 
night. She continued utterly deaf 
to all that was said in the way of 
sympathy or remonstrance ; and, if 
her lips moved at all, it was only 
to utter faintly some such words as, 
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“Oh, let me—let me leave in peace!” 
During the twonext days, she con- 
tinued drooping rapidly. The only 
circumstance about her demeanour, 
particularly noticed, was, that she 
once moved her hands for a moment 
over the counterpane, as though she 
were playing the piano—a sudden 
flush overspread her features—her 
eyes stared, as though she were start- 
led by the appearance of some phan- 
tom or other, and she gasped, “There, 
there !”—after which she relapsed 
-into her former state of stupor. 

How will it be credited, that on the 
fourth morning of Miss ——’s illness, 
a letter was received from Paris by 
her family, with a black seal, and 
franked by the noble colonel of the 
regiment in which Charles had 
served,communicating the melancho- 
ly intelligence, that the young Captain 
had fallen towards the close of the 
battle of Waterloo; for while in the 
act of charging at the head of his 
corps, a French cavalry officer shot 
him with his pistol right through the 
heart! The whole family, with all 
their acquaintance, were unutterably 
shocked at the news—almost petri- 
fied with amazement at the strange 
corroboration of Miss ——’s predic- 
tion. How to communicate it to the 
poor sufferer was nowa serious ques- 
tion, or whether to communicate it 
at all at present ? The family at last, 
considering that it would be unjus- 
tifiable in them any longer to with- 
hold the intelligence, intrusted the 
painful duty to me. I therefore re- 
paired to her bedside alone, in the 
evening of the day on which the let- 
ter had been received ; that evening 
was the last of her life! I sat down 
in my usual place beside her, and 
her pulse, countenance, breathing, 
cold extremities—together with the 
fact, that she had taken no nourish- 
ment whatever since she had been 
laid on her bed—convinced me that 
the poor-girl’s sufferings were soon 
to terminate. I was at a loss for a 
length of time how to break the op- 
pressive silence. Observing, how- 
ever, her fading eyes fixed on me, I 
determined, as it were accidentally, 
to attract them to the fatal letter 
which I then held in my hand. Af- 
ter a while she observed it; her eye 
suddenly settled on the ample co- 
roneted seal, and the sight operated 
something like an electric shock, 
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She seemed struggling to speak, but 
in vain. EF now wished to aE 
had never agreed to ‘undertakethe 
duty which had been “iniposed a 
me. I opened the letter, and looking 
steadfastly at her, said, in as‘8¢éoth- 
ing tones as my agitation “could 
command,—“ My dear ‘girl—now; 
don’t be alarmed, or I'shall nof*tell 
you what Iam going to tell you” — 
She trembled, and her sensibilities 
seemed suddenly restored ; for her 
eye assumed an expression of alarm- 
ed intelligence, and her lips moved 
about like those of a person’ who’ 
feels them parched with agitation,’ 
and endeavours to moisten them. 
“ This letter has been received to- 
day from Paris,” I continued ; “ it is 
from Colonel Lord , and brings 
word that—that—that—” I felt sud- 
denly choked, and could not bring 
out the words. ; 

“That my Charles is pean—I know 
it. Did I not tell you so” said 
Miss , interrupting me, with as 
clear and distinct a tone of voice as 
she ever had in her life. I felt con- 
founded. Had the unexpected opera- 
tion of the news I brought been able to 
dissolve the spell whieh had wither- 
ed her mentai energies,’and afford 
promise of her restoration to health ? 

Has the reader ever watched a can- 
dle which is flickering and expiring 
in its socket, suddenly shoot up into 
an instantaneous brilliance, and then 
be utterly extinguished ?. I soon saw 
it was thus with poor Miss . All 
the expiring energies of her soul 
were suddenly collected -to receive 
this corroboration of her vision—if 
such it may be called—and then she 
would, ‘ 

‘* Like a lily drooping, 
Bow her head, and die.” 











To return: She begged me, in a fal- 
tering voice, to read her all the let- 
ter. She listened with closed eyes, 
and made no remark, when I had 
concluded. After a long pause, I 
exclaimed—*“ God be praised, my 
dear Miss ——, that you have been 
able to receive this dreadful news so 
firmly !” 

“ Doctor; tell me, have you no me- 
dicine that could make me weep ?— 
Oh, give it, give it me pit would re- 
lieve me; for I*feel a mountain on 
| breast—it is pressing me,” re- 
plied she feebly, Utteritig the words 
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at long intervals. her hand 


in mine, I begged her to be calm, 
and the oppression would soon dis- 


n Oh—oh—oh, that I could weep, 
Doctor!” She whispered something 
else, but inaudibly. I put my ear 
close to her mouth, and distinguish- 
ed something like the words—“ lam 
—I am—call her—hush—” accom- 
panied with a faint, fluttering, gur- 
gling sound. Alas,I too well under- 
stood it! With much trepidation I 
ordered the nurse to summon the 
family into the room instantly. Her 
sister Jane was the first that entered, 
her eyes swollen with weeping, and 
seemingly half suffocated with the 
effort to conceal her emotions. 

“Oh, my darling, precious, pre- 
cious sister Anne!” she sobbed, and 
knelt down at the bedside, flinging 
her arms round her sister’s neck— 
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kissing the gentle sufferer’s cheeks 


and mouth. ; 

“ Anne !—love !—darling !—Don’t 
you know me?” She groaned, kiss- 
ing her forehead repeatedly. Could 
I help weeping ? All who had enter- 
ed were standing around the bed, 
sobbing, and in tears. I kept m 
fingers at the wrist of the dying suf- 
ferer; but could not feel whether 
or not the pulse beat, which, how- 
ever, I attributed to my own agita- 
tion. 

“Speak—speak—my darling Anne! 
speak to me; I am your poor sister 
Jane!” sobbed the agonized girl, con- 
tinuing fondly kissing her sister’s 
cold lips and forehead. She sud- 
denly started—exclaimed, “Oh, God, 
she’s dead!” and sunk instantly 
senseless on the floor. Alas, alas, it 
was too true; my sweet and broken- 
hearted patient was no more! 





THE NOVEL—A SATIRE. 


One night the Poet—(for in these dull times, 
Each fool becomes a poet when he rhymes)— 
Feasted his friend, yet gave no feast more fine 
Than plain boil’d beef, a pudding, and old wine. 
In gentle converse pass’d the hours away, 


eg mix’d with 
Eac 


ouse, and politics with hay; 
in soft chair luxuriously reclined, 


Each pleased with each, and every care resign’d; 
Strong and more strong the stream of friendship flow’d ; 
Bright and more bright their wit and glances glow’d, 
Till the pleased Squire on many a mingled pile 

Of tales and statutes cast approving smile— 

On Bowles and Blackstone fix’d his softest looks, 

And, though the scene was Suffolk, talk’d of books. 


THE SQUIRE. 
Thank Heaven, which many comforts round me placed, 
Gave health, ease, freedom, and denied me taste— 
No critic I, discerning or severe, 
To find a beauty there, a blemish here ; 
One equal rapture fills me as I stray 
Through Scott’s bright song, or Shiel’s uproarious play— 
I own each fancy fine, each image just, 
And read Leigh Hunt himself—without disgust! 

POET. 

Ah! blest your fate, who thus a charm can find 
Where scorn and anger vex another’s mind ; 
Whose spell-bound eyes, with Oberon’s plant o’erapread, 
See sense or beauty in an ass’s head ; 
Whose chemic mind, by reason uncontroll’d, 
Can turn the dross of dulness into gold. 
Alas! some demon, when J read, presides, 
Reveals each fault, and every beauty hides ; 


Bids idiot 


hos in each sentence whine, 


And vulgar folly flaunt in every line. 
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Bards bold and true no more on earth are found 
To stir our hearts “as with a trumpet’s sound,” 
But loud-tongued nonsense wakes the turgid straim, 
And impious weakness grovels in her train— 
Creation’s glories fill the soul of Ball, 
And Milton’s muse awakes at Cox’s call, 
Beeotian owls round hell’s vast confines croak, 
And Satan dies—o’ercome by Gummery’s smoke. 

SQUIRE. 
These I disclaim; with scorn I turn away 
From each dull driveller’s sanctimonious lay, 
Whose pompous rhymes Religion’s self degrade, 
Make Prayer a farce, and Piety a trade— 
Yet surely genius in our land is strong, 
Though now no longer it breaks forth in song— 
To other themes our bards have turn’d their might ; 
And, lo! the Novel rises on the sight. 

POET. 

Granted, that some remain, whose muse of fire, 
Though wing’d no longer, still escapes the mire ; 
Whose Pegasus no more in Cloudland glows, 
But drags ‘Life’s chariot through the realms of prose ; 
Yet fiery still, scarce half subdued to earth, 
Th’ ethereal courser shews a heav’nly birth. 
But, lo! what creatures follow in their track! 
What tottering limbs betray each long-ear’d hack! 
What hideous discord marks each jocund bray, 
As with vain toil they labour to be gay! 

SQUIRE. 
Oh, hard to please! to wit’s best flashes blind! 
Do force and humour fail to soothe your mind ? 
Does Fashion’s self describe her glittering train, 
And ope the secrets of her halls in vain ? 
Can high-born damsels write, yet fail to please, 
Nor letter’d lords your critic rage appease ? 
Can titled Morgan unrequited tell, 
How princes talk, how wisely, and how well ? 

POET. 

Titled indeed! Miladi shews her skill 
In wondrous wit, and sense more wondrous still— 
Travels or Tales, whiche’er engage her mind, 
Shew the same spirit and deep thought combined, 
The virtuous wish, the pure and patriot heart, 
And the meek woman’s unassuming part. 
All these she shews; and flaunts before our eyes, 
A thing to elevate, instruct, surprise, 
The soul of whim, too meteor-like to fix, 
The chief in fashion, and in politics. 
Yet strong suspicions oft unbidden rise, 
That the fair lady is more fair than wise, 
That fancy still in all her statements blends, 
But revels chiefly in her list of friends,— 
That the dear dukes of whom she fondly sings 
Owe rank and title to Utopian kings,— 
That her Romances scarce her facts outdo, 
And that her facts are all Romances too.— 
And fashion ?—Are there two of all the tribe 
Of would-be wits, who know what they describe ?— 
Lo! the fair laundress, perch’d in high St Giles, 
Paints to one dimple how the Countess smiles ; 
While Prince and Peer their wit and wisdom owe 
To pilfering yalets housed in Rottenrow, 
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Footmen discharged draw statesmen out of place ; 
And cooks first pillage, and then paint his Grace. 
And Love, young Love, thou universal theme 
O’er fashion’s scribblers first, last, best, supreme ! 
Whether in Grosvenor Square thou takest thy rise, 
Where Weippert’s madd’ning bow resistless flies, 
Or in the country’s sentimental shades 
Attack’st patrician youths and noble maids, 
Thy fate’s the same, unceasing doom’d to stray 
’Mid ball and rout, drunis, opera, park, and play : 
The scoundrel friend deceives, the uncle dies, 
Pure, happy scenes to bless each charmer rise ; 
And thou, immortal Love! so strong thy root, 
Surviv’st a duel and a Chancery suit! 
Then flows such wealth as Lowther never knew, 
Then ope the stores of Stafford and Buccleuch ; 
Then shirtless scribes bestow whole counties’ rents, 
Exhaust the mint, and rob the four per cents,— 
And senseless heroes thus our praise secure— 
Their lordships may be fools, but shan’t be poor. 
And oh! what language marks each titled dame, 
How high each lord ranks Lindley Murray’s fame! 
Indignant wit on prudish grammar frowns, 
While singular verbs coquette with plural nouns, 
And Ton exults in similes like these, 
“ As fine as tenpence,” and “as thick as pease.” 
Proverbs from loveliest lips unnumber’d fly, 
And Lieven’s self “ has other fish to fry.” 
Austria’s gay princess who so blind as miss 
In “ dat, mi lor’, mit, vat, madear, and dis ?” * 
Such foreign graces every heart must melt— 
Alas! they’re only foreign while they’re spelt. 

SQUIRE. 
What only while they’re spelt ?—oh wise and sage! 
Why, real French fills half of every page— 

POET. 

And why ?—You can’t suppose that English wives 
Talk such a piebald babel all their lives ; 
That English daughters spoil their native grace 
With grin, and exclamation, and grimace ; 
End with bad English what worse French began, 
And speak upon the Hamiltonian plan— 
That En lish sons in every sentence shew 
Italian, French, and English in a row ; 
Swear with Dutch boors, or drink with Spanish friars— 
Poor polyglott editions of their sires. 
Believe it not; pure English undefiled, 
Such as of old was spoke when Wortley smiled, 
Such still is spoke—and surely far more dear 
Is good plain English to an English ear, 
Than lisp’d-out phrases stol’n from every clime, 
And strangely alter’d—to conceal the crime, 

SQUIRE. 
Yet, without French, how dull the page would look ; 
Must no Italics mark when speaks a Duke ? 
Must peers and beauties flirt in common print ; 
And no small letters aid a statesman’s hint ? 

POET. 

Yes! let them write; let cook and scullion scrawl; 
Let Colburn or Minerva print them all! 








* Vid, The Exclusives, ve 
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If lively Betty in. her book transfer 

To Lady Jane, what Thomas sighs to her ; 

If the old Earl's the coachman in disguise, 
And if the Duchess Dolly’s place supplies ; 

If John, ennobled, holds a high debauch, 

And breaks the head of Priscian and the watch, 
What is’t to me? The tale’s a pleasing tale, 
And murdering nature scarce deserves the jail. 
Flourish ye vulgar drivellings of the vain, 

The fill’d with folly, and the void of brain! ‘ 
Ye Tales of Ton shine on for countless years, 

Proud of your idiot squires and witless peers ! 

Tales of High Life, in endless beauty bloom 

Mirrors of grandeur in the butler’s room! 

And ye, in servants’ hall for aye be seen, 

Obscure Blue Stockings, Davenels, and D’Erbine ! 

Yet Sympathy her gentle woes may add, 

Where sorry authors made their readers sad ; 

The thoughtful student well may sigh to know 

That mortal dulness ever sank so low ; 

The pensive tear may innocently fall 

On scenes where simple Folly rules o’er all.— 

Not so, when Ribaldry, ’neath Fiction’s name, 

Shews equal dulness with a deadlier aim ; 

Paints not Almack’s to bid the kitchen stare, 

Nor fills the pantry with St James’s air ; ) 
But soars to crime, and strives to gain the art, 

To sap the morals, and corrupt the heart.— 
See where Ecarté’s prurient scenes betray 

The madd’ning reign of beauty and of play ; 
Seeming to = against the bait they throw, 
Seeming to hide what most they mean to shew. 
Tempting, like Spartan maids, by half revealing, 
And tempting more, perhaps, by half concealing. 
Where’er we move, some yielding beauty woos, 
Rich in the sensual graces of the stews ; 

While warm descriptions every charm define, 
And all the brothel breathes from every line. 
Nor pass the Roué in this list of shame, 

Whose equal faults an equal scorn may claim,— 
Where Drury Lane her morals deigns to teach, 
And Covent Garden yields her flow’rs of speech ; 
Where heroes, witty, graceful, gay, polite, 

Act like Count Fathom, and like Egan write ;* 
Describe such scenes as Harriet might disgrace, 
Or call a blush on pimpled Hazlitt’s face! 
Ingenious authors! who so closely shape 

Your course betwixt seduction and a rape, 

That wondering readers catch the pleasing hope, 
. To see your heroes dangling from a rope, 

i Think ye the “ morals” ye draw] forth at last, 
Shall shield, like penitence, your actions past ; 
Even though your rake, by one unchanging rule, 
Is tamed and married to a flirt or fool ? 

Or, harder fate, if harder fate you know, 

Dies e’er his pen has traced the last huge O!! !+ 
Think ye two ribald volumes are forgiven, 
Provided in the third he talks of heaven ? 











* The comparison here is only to the “slang,” not to the vivacity of that ingenious 
Historiographer of the Ring. 
t The Roué concludes with this very appalling oxelamation. 
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As if, dull rogues | our scorn ye could assuage, 
For Berkeley’s youth by Zachary’s old age! 
Nature, which all things righteously ordains, 
Gives rascals malice, but denies them brains ; 

So to some puppy fill’d with fear and spite, 

She gives the wish—without the power—to bite ; 
So to Sir Roger, scarce released from school,* 
She gives obsceneness— but proclaims him fool. 


But turn we now where other scenes invite, 
Where sense and pathos, wit and mirth, unite. 
Lo, in some dell, far hid amidst the wild, 
In virtue’s sunshine, blooms the cottage child ; 
No charm she borrows from appalling deeds, 
No spectres rise, no dark-eyed rival bleeds; 
Yet in bleak vale, lone moor, or heath-clad hill, 
The awaken’d heart attends and loves her still. 
And near the poor man’s couch what thoughts arise 
’Mid tearful prayers, as yon grey Elder dies! 
How rock and cliff resound the shepherd’s lays ! 
How earth seems vocal with her Maker’s praise ! 
Whether with Hannah Lee we wander slow, ; 
Through the thick midnight and the drifting snow ; 
Or with lone Margaret every pang endure, 
Which makes her own pure heart more heavenly pure; 
In smiles or tears, in storm or calm, we find, 
How thrills the touch of Genius through the mind ! 
And Nature holds her sway as Lockhart tells, 
How dark the grief that with the guilty dwells ; 
How various passions through the bosom move, 
Dalton’s high hope, and Ellen’s sinless love. 
Creative fancy gives a lovelier green 
To Godstowe’s glade ; and hallows all the scene 
Where Love’s low whisper sooth’d their wildest fears, 
Till Joy grew voiceless and flow’d forth in tears. 
But wherefore idly thus proceed to shew 
Where wit, truth, nature, mix in genial glow ? 
Galt’s humorous pow’r, Hogg’s tale to nature true, 
And her rich pencil who Clan Albin drew ? 
Smith—though a model seems before him still, 
And all his art seems imitative skill,— 
Though still the mimic in each step he shews, 
Like Davy “ majorin” in Bradwardine’s clothes,— 
Smith yet has wit, has humour, fancy, fire, 
And what the devil more can one desire ? 
De Vere and t’?other Dromio—nice Tremaine, 
Well-bred, good dressers, sensible and vain ; 
Judges of wit, teas, books, and pantaloons, 
Are “spoons” indeed, but then—they’re polish’d “ spoons.” 
Yet in this catalogue of glorious names, 
From Anastasius Hope, to Darnley James, 
First, best of all, oh, never be forgot—— 

SQUIRE. 
Stop. Nota single word of Walter Scott. 
I listen’d long impatient for a close, 
But still one name and then another rose ; . 
I sigh’d, cough’d, yawn’d, and snored in very spite— 
I’ve had a pleasant sleep, and now—good-night. 


—— 





«This blockhead has published a novel called Sir Thomas Gasteneys, ‘a mitior ; of 
which. the Jess that is said the better. —- Fb nes ee 
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EXPIATION. 


Marcaret BurNsIpE was an or- 
phan. Her parents, who had been 
the poorest people in the parish, had 
died when she was a mere child; and 
as they had left no near relatives, there 
were few or none to care much about 
the desolate creature, who might be 
well said to have been left friendless 
in the world. True, that the feeling 
of charity is seldom wholly wanting 
in any heart; but it is generally but 
a cold feeling among hard-working 
folk, towards objects out of the nar- 
row circle of their own family affec- 
tions, and selfishness has a ready and 
strong excuse in necessity. There 
seems, indeed, to be a sort of chance 
in the lot of the orphan offspring of 
paupers. On some the eye of Chris- 
tian benevolence falls at the very first 
moment of their uttermost destitu- 
tion—and their worst sorrows, in- 
stead of beginning, terminate with the 
tears shed over their parents’ graves. 
They are taken by the hands, as soon 
as their hands have been stretched out 
for protection, and admitted as in- 
mates into households, whose doors, 
had their fathers and mothers been 
alive, they would never have darken- 
ed. The light of comfort falls upon 
them during the gloom of grief, and 
attends them all their days. Others, 

in,are overlooked atthe first fall of 

iction, as if in some unaccountable 
fatality; the wretchedness with which 
all have become familiar, no one very 
tenderly pities ; and thus the orphan, 
reconciled herself to the extreme 
hardships of her condition, lives on 
uncheered by those sympathies out 
of which ged both happiness and 
virtue, and yielding by degrees to 
the constant pressure of her lot, be- 
comes poor in spirit as in estate, and 
either vegetates like an almost 
worthless weed that is carelessly 
trodden on by every foot, or if by 
nature born a flower, in time loses 
her lustre, and all her days—not 
long—leads the life not so much of a 
servant, as of a slave. 

Such, till she was twelve years old, 
had been the fate of Margaret Burn- 


_side. Of a slender form and weak 


constitution, she had never been able 
for much work; and thus from one 
discontented and harsh master and 


mistress to another, she had been 
transferred from house to house—al- 
ways the poorest—till she came to be 
looked on as an encumbrance rather 
than a help in any family, and thought 
hardly worth her bread. Sad and 
sickly she sat on the braes herding 
the kine. It was supposed that she 
was in a consumption—and as the 
shadow of death seemed to lie on 
the neglected creature’s face, a feel- 
ing something like love was awaken- 
ed towards her in the heart of pity, 
for which she shewed her gratitude 
by still attending to all household 
tasks with an alacrity beyond her 
strength. Few doubted that she was 
dying—and it was plain that she 
thought so herself; for the Bible, 
which, in her friendlessness, she had 
always read more than other child- 
ren, who were too happy to reflect 
often on the Word of that Being from 
whom their happiness flowed, was 
now, when leisure permitted, sel- 
dom or never out of her hands, and 
in lonely places, where there was 
no human ear to hearken, did the 
dying girl often support her heart 
when quaking in natural fears of the 
grave, by singing to herself hymns 
and psalms. But her hour was 
not yet come—though by the inscru- 
table decrees of Providence doomed 
to be hideous—and sad with almost 
inexpiable guilt. As for herself—she 
was innocent as the linnet that sang 
beside her in the broom, and inno- 
cent was she to be up to the last throb- 
bings of her religious heart. When 
the sunshine fell on the leaves of her 
Bible, the orphan seemed to see in 
the holy words, brightening through 
the radiance, assurances of forgive- 
ness of all her sins—small sins indeed 
—yet to her humble and contrite heart 
exceeding great—and to be pardon- 
ed only by the intercession of Him 
who died for us on the tree. Often, 
when clouds were in the sky, and 
blackness covered the Book, Hope 
died away from the discoloured page 
—and the lonely creature wept and 
sobbed over the doom denounced on 
all who sin, and repent not—whether 
in deed or in thought. And thus re- 
ligion became with her an awful 
thing—till, in her resignation, she 
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feared to die. But look on that flower 
by the hill-side path, withered, as it 
seems, beyond the power of sun and 
air, and dew and rain, to restore it 
to the beauty of life. Next day, you 
happen to return to the place, its 
leaves are of a dazzling green, its 
blossoms of a dazzling crimson, and 
its joyful beauty is felt over all the 
wilderness. So was it with this Or- 
phan. Nature, as if kindling towards 
her in sudden love, not only resto- 
red her in a few weeks to life—but 
to perfect health; and erelong she, 
whom few had looked at, and for 
whom still fewer cared, was acknow- 
ledged to be the fairest girl in all the 
parish—and the most beautiful of 
any while she continued to sit, as she 
had always done from very child- 
hood, on the poor’s form in the lobby 
of the kirk. Such a face, such a 
figure, and such a manner, in one so 
poorly attired, and so meanly placed, 
attracted the eyes of the young La- 
dies in the Patron’s Gallery. Mar- 
garet Burnside was taken under their 
especial protection—sent for two 
years to a superior school, where she 
was _— all things useful for per- 
sons in humble life—and while yet 
scarcely fifteen, returning to her na- 
tive parish, was a pointed teacher of 
a small school of her own, to which 
were sent all the female children 
that could be spared from home, 
from those of parents poor as her 
own had been, up to those of the 
farmers and small proprietors, who 
knew the blessings of a good educa- 
tion—and that without it, the minis- 
ter may preach in vain. And thus 
Margaret Burnside grew and blos- 
somed like the lily of the field—and 
every eye blessed her—and she drew 
her breath in gratitude, piety, and 
peace. 

Thus a few happy and useful years 
passed by—and it was forgotten by 
all—but herself—that Margaret Burn- 
side was an orphan. But to be with- 
out one near and dear blood-relative 
in all the world, must often, even to 
the happy heart of youthful inno- 
cence, be more than a pensive— 
a painful thought; and therefore, 
though Margaret Burnside was al- 
ways cheerful among her little scho- 
lars, and wore a sweet smile on her 
face, yet in the retirement of her own 
room (a pretty parlour, with a win- 


dow looking into a flower-garden,) 
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and on her walks among the braes, 
her mien was somewhat melancholy, 
and her eyes wore that touching ex- 
pression, which seems doubtfully to 
denote—neither joy nor sadness— 
but a habit of soul which, in its tran- 

uillity, still partakes of the mourn- 

ul, as if memory dwelt often on 
past sorrows, and hope scarcely ven- 
tured to indulge in dreams of future 
repose. That profound orphan-feel- 
ing embued her whole character ; 
and sometimes when the young La- 
dies from the Castle smiled praises 
upon her, she retired in unendura- 
ble gratitude to her chamber—and 
wept. 

Among the friends at whose houses 
she visited were the family at Moor- 
side, the highest hill-farm in the pa- 
rish, and on which her father had 
been a hind. It consisted of the mas- 
ter, a man whose head was grey, his 
son and daughter, and a grandchild, 
her scholar, whose parents were dead. 
Gilbert Adamson had long beena wi- 
dower—indeed his wife had never 
been in the parish, but had died 
abroad. He had been a soldier in 
his youth and prime of manhood; 
and when he came to settle at Moor- 
side, he had been looked at with no 
very friendly eyes; for evil rumours 
of his character had preceded his 
arrival there—and in that peaceful 
pastoral parish, far removed from the 
world’sstrife, suspicions, without any 
good reason perhaps, had attached 
themselves to the morality and reli- 
gion of a man, who had seen much 
foreign service, and had passed the 
best years of his life in the wars. It 
was long before these suspicions 
faded away, and with some they still 
existed in an invincible feeling of dis- 
like, or evenaversion. But the natural 
fierceness and ferocity which, as these 
peaceful dwellers among the hills 
imagined, had at first, in spite of his 
efforts to control them, often dan- 
gerously exhibited themselves in fiery 
outbreaks, advancing age had gradu- 
ally subdued; Gilbert Adamson had 
grownahard-working and industrious 
man; affected, if he followed it not in 
sincerity, even an austerely religious 
life; and as he possessed more than 
common sagacity and intelligence, he 
had acquired at last, if not won, a 
certain ascendency in the parish, even 
over many whose hearts never open- 
ed nor warmed towards him—so that 
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he was now an elder of the kirk— 
and, as the most unwilling were ob- 
liged to acknowledge, a just steward 
to the poor. His grey hairs were not 
honoured, but it would not be too 
much to say that they were respect- 
ed. Many who had doubted him be- 
fore came to think they had done him 
injustice, and sought to wipe away 
their fault by regarding him with es- 
teem, and shewing themselves will- 
ing to interchange all neighbourly 
kindnesses and services with all the 
family at Moorside. His son, though 
somewhat wild and unsteady, and 
too much addicted to the fascinating 
pastimes of flood and field, often so 
ruinous to the sons of labour, and 
rarely long pursued against the law 
without vitiating the whole charac- 
ter, was a favourite with all the 
parish. Singularly handsome, and 
with manners above his birth, Ludo- 
vic was welcome wherever he went, 
both with young and old. No merry- 
making could deserve the name with- 
out him, and at all meetings for the 
display of feats of strength and agili- 
ty, far and wide, through more coun- 
ties than one, he was the champion. 
Nor had he received a mean educa- 
tion. All that the parish schoolmas- 
ter could teach he knew; and havin 
been the darling companion of all 
the gentlemen’s sons in the Manse, 
the faculties of his mind had kept 
pece with theirs, and from them he 
ad caught, too, unconsciously, that 
demeanour so far superior to what 
could have been expected from one 
in his humble condition, but which, 
at the same time, seemed so conge- 
nial with his happy nature, as to be 
readily acknowledged to be one of 
its original gifts. Of his sister, Alice, 
it is sufficient to say, that she was 
the bosom-friend of Margaret Burn- 
side, and that all who saw their 
friendship felt that it was just. The 
small parentless grand-daughter was 
also dear to Margaret—more than 
— her heart knew, because 
at, like herself, she was an orphan. 
But the creature was also a merry 
and a madcap child, and her freak- 
ish pranks, and playful perverse- 
nesses, as she tossed her golden head 
in untameable glee, and went dan- 
cing and singing, like a bird on the 
boughs of a tree, all day long, by 
some strange sympathies entirely 
won the heart of her who, throughout 
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all her own childhood, had been fami- 
liar with grief, and a lonely shedder 
of tears. And thus did Margaret love 
her, it might be said, even with a very 
sieihec’s love: She generally passed 
her free Saturday afternoons at Moor- 
side, and often slept there all night 
with little Ann inher bosom. Atsuch 
times Ludovic was never from home, 
and many a Sabbath he walked with 
her to the kirk—all the family toge- 
ther—and once by themselves for 
miles along the moor—a forenoon 
of perfect sunshine, which returned 
oy him in his agony on his dying 
ay. 

No one said, no one thought that 
Ludovic and Margaret were Jovers— 
nor were they, though well worthy 
indeed of each other’s love; for the 
orphan’s whole heart was filled and 
satisfied with a sense of duty, and all 
its affections were centred in her 
happy school, where all eyes blessed 
her, and where she had been placed 
for the good of all those innocent 
creatures, by them who had rescued 
her from the penury that kills the 
soul, and of whose gracious bounty 
she every night dreamt in her sleep. 
In her prayers she beseeched God to 
bless them rather than the wretch on 
herknees—their images, their names, 
were ever before her eyes and on 
her ear; and next to that peace of 
mind which passeth all understand- 
ing, and comes from the footstool of 
God into the humble, lowly, and con- 
trite heart, was to that orphan, day 
and night, waking or asleep, the deep 
bliss of her gratitude. And thus Lu- 
dovic to her was a brother, and no 
more ; aname sacred as that of sister, 
by which she always called her Alice, 
and was so called in return. But to 
Ludovic, who had a soul of fire, Mar- 
garet was dearer far than ever sister 
was to the brother whom, at the sa- 
crifice of her own life, she might have 
rescued from death. Go where he 
might, a phantom was at his side— 
a pale fair face for ever fixed its me- 
lancholy eyes on his, as if foreboding 
something dismal even when they 
faintly smiled; and once be awoke at 
midnight, when all the house were 
asleep, crying, with shrieks, “O God 
of mercy! Margaret is murdered!” 
Mysterious passion of Love! that 
darkens its own dreams of delight 
with unimaginable horrors! Shall 
we call such dire bewilderment the 
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superstition, of troubled fantasy, or 
the inspiration, of the prophetic soul ! 

, From what seemingly insignificant 
sources+-and by means of what hum- 
ble instruments—may this life’s best 
happiness be diffused over the house- 
holds of industrious men! Here was 
the orphan daughter of forgotten pau- 
vers, both dead ere she could speak ; 

erself, during all her. melancholy 
childhood, a pauper even more ensla- 
ved than ever they had been—one 
of the most neglected and unvalued 
of all God’s creatures—who, had she 
then died, would have been buried in 
some nettled nook of the kirkyard, 
nor her grave been watered almost by 
one single tear—suddenly brought 
out from the cold and cruel shade in 
which she had been withering away, 
by the interposition of human but 
angelic hands, into the heaven’s most 
gracious sunshine, where all at once 
her beauty blossomed like the rose, 
She, who for so many years had been 
even begrudgingly fed on the poorest 
and scantiest fare, by Penury ungrate- 
ful.forall her weak but zealous efforts 
to please by doing her best, in sick- 
ness and sorrow, at all her tasks, in 
ox out of doors, and in all weathers, 
however rough and severe—was now 
raised to the rank of a moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious being, and pre- 
sided. over, tended, and instructed 
many little ones, far far happier in 
their childhood than it had been her 
lot to be, and all growing up beneath 
her now untroubled eyes, in inno- 
cence, loye,,and joy inspired into 
their hearts by her their young and 
happy benefactress. Not a human 
dwelling in.all the parish, that had 
not reason, to be thankful to Marga- 
ret. Burnside. She taught them to 
be pleasant in their manners, neat in 
their persons, rational in their minds, 
pure in their hearts, and industrious 
in all their habits, Rudeness, coarse- 
ness, Sullenness, all angry fits, and all 
idle dispositions—the besetting vices 
and sins.of the children, of the poor, 
whose ,home-education is, often so 
miserably, and almost), necessarily 
neglected-—did. this sweet Teacher, 
by the, divine, influence of meekness 
never ruffied,.and; tenderness never 
troubled,,in a few. menths subdue 
and overcome—till her. school-room, 
every day in the week, was,.in its 
cheerfulness, sacred as. a Sabbath, 
and; murmured from moran till eve 
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with the hum of perpetual happi- 
ness. The effects were soon félt in 
every house. All floors were tidier, 
and order and regularity enlivened 
every hearth. It was the pride’‘of her 
scholars to get their own little gar- 
dens behind their parents’ huts to 
bloom like that of the Brae—and in 
imitation of that flowery porch, to 
train up the pretty creepers on the 
wall. In the kirkyard, a smiling 
group every Sabbath forenoon wait- 
ed for her at the gate—and walked, 
with her at their head, into the House 
of God—a beautiful procession to all 
their parents’ eyes—one by one drop- 
ping away into their own seats, as 
the band movedalong the little lobby, 
and the minister sitting in the pulpit 
all the while, looked solemnly down 
upon the fair fleck—the shepherd of 
their souls ! 

It was Sabbath, but Margaret Burn- 
side was not in the kirk. The con- 
gregation had risen to join in prayer, 
when the great door was thrown 
open, and a woman, apparelled as 
for the house of worship, but wild 
and ghastly in her face and eyes as 
a maniac hunted by evil spirits, burst 
in upon the service, and, with up- 
lifted hands, beseeched the man of 
God to forgive her irreverent en- 
trance, for that foulest and most un- 
natural murder had been done, and 
that her own eyes had seen the corpse 
of Margaret Burnside lying on the 
moor ina pool of blood! The congre- 
gation gave one groan, and then an 
outcry as if the roof of the kirk had 
been toppling over their heads. All 
cheeks waxed white, women fainted, 
and the firmest heart quaked with 
terror and pity, as once and again the 
affrighted witness, in the same words, 
described the horrid spectacle, and 
then rushed out into the open air, 
followed by hundreds, who, for 
some minutes, had been palsy-strick- 
en; and now the kirkyard was all 
in a tumult round the body of her 
who lay in a swoon. In the midst 
of that dreadful ferment, there were 
voices crying aloud that the poor 
woman was mad, and that such hor- 
ror could not be beneath the sun; 
for such a perpetration on the Sab- 
bath-day, and first heard of just as 
the prayers of his people were about 
to ascend to the Father of all mercies, 
shocked belief, and doubt. struggled 
with despair as in the helpless shyds 
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Merings of some dream of blood. The 
crowd were at last prevailed on by 
their pastor to disperse, and sit down 
on the tomb-stones, and water being 
sprinkled over the face of her who 
still lay in that mortal swoon, and the 
air suffered to circulate freely round 
her, she again opened her glassy eyes, 
and raising herself on her elbow, 
stared on the multitude, all gathered 
there so wan and silent, and shriek- 
ed out, “ The Day of Judgment! The 
Day of Judgment!” 

The aged minister raised her on 
her feet, and led her to a grave, on 
which she sat down, and hid her 
face on his knees. “ O that I should 
have lived to see the day—but dread- 
ful are the decrees of the Most High 
—and she whom we all loved has 
been cruelly murdered! Carry me 
with you, people, and I will shew 
-you where lies her corpse.” 

“ Where—where is Ludovic Adam- 
son?” cried a hoarse voice which 
none there had ever heard before; 
and all eyes were turned in one di- 
rection; but none knew who had 
spoken, and all again was hush. Then 
all at once a hundred voices repeat- 
ed the same words, “ Where—where 
is Ludovic Adamson ?”’ and there was 
-no reply. Then, indeed, was the 
kirkyard in an angry and a wrathful 
ferment, and men looked far into 
each other’s eyes for confirmation of 
their suspicions. And there was 
whispering about things, that, though 
in themselves light as air, seemed 
now charged with hideous import ; 
and then arose sacred appeals to 
Heaven’s eternal justice, horridly 
mingled with oaths and curses; and 
all the crowd, springing to their feet, 
pronounced, “ that no other but he 
could be the murderer.” 

It was remembered now, that for 
months past, Margaret Burnside had 
often looked melancholy—that her 
visits had been less frequent to Moor- 
side—and one person in the crowd 
said, that a few weeks ago she had 
come upon them suddenly in a re- 
tired place, when Margaret was weep- 
ing bitterly, and Ludovic tossing his 
arms, seemingly in wrath and dis- 
traction. All agreed that of late he 
had led a disturbed and reckless life 
—and that something dark and sus- 
picious had hung about him, where- 
ever he went, as if he were haunted 
-by an evil conscience, But did not 


strange men sometimes pass through 
the Moor—squalid mendicants, rob- 
ber-like from the far-off city—one by 
one, yet seemingly belonging to the 
same gang—with bludgeons in their 
hands—half-naked, and often drunk- 
en in their hunger, as at the doors 
of lonesome houses they demanded 
alms, or more like foot-pads than 
beggars, with stern gestures, rising 
up from the ditches on the way-side, 
stopped the frightened women and 
children going upon errands, and 
thanklessly received pence from the 
poor? One of them must have been 
the murderer! But then, again, the 
whole tide of suspicion would set in 
upon Ludovic—her lover—for the 
darker and more dreadful the guilt, 
the more welcome is it to the fears 
of the imagination when its waking 
dreams are floating in blood! 

A tall figure came forward from 
the porch, and all was silence, when 
the congregation beheld the Father of 
the suspected criminal! He stood 
still as a tree in a calm day,—trunk, 
limbs, moved not,—and his grey head 
was uncovered. He then stretched 
out his arm, not in an imploring, but 
in a commanding attitude, and essay- 
ed to speak ; but his white lips quiver- 
ed, and his tongue refused its office. 
At last, almost fiercely, he uttered, 
“Who dares denounce my son ?” and 
like the growling thunder, the crowd 
cried, “ All—all—he is the murder- 
er!” Some said that the old man 
smiled; but it could have been but 
a convulsion of the features—out- 
raged nature’s wrung-out and writh- 
ing expression of disdain, to shew 
how a father’s love brooks the cruel- 
ty of foolish falsehood and injustice. 

Men, women, and children—all 
whom grief and horror had not made 
helpless—moved away towards the 
Moor—the woman who had seen the 
sight leading the way—for now her 
whole strength had returned to her, 
and she was drawn and driven by an 
irresistible passion to look again at 
what had almost destroyed her judg- 
ment. Now they were miles from 
the kirk, and over some brushwood, 
at the edge of a morass some distance 
from the common footpath, crows 
were seen diving and careering in 
the air, and a raven flapping sudden- 
ly out of the covert, sailed away with 
a savage croak along a range of cliffs. 
The whole multitude steod stock 
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still at that carrion-sound. The guide 
said shudderingly, in a low hurried 
voice, “See, see—that is her mantle,” 
—and there indeed Margaret lay, all 
in a heap, maimed, mangled, mur- 
dered, with a hundred gashes. The 
corpse seemed as if it had been baked 
in frost, and was embedded in coa- 
gulated blood. Shreds and patches 
of her dress, torn away from her bo- 
som, bestrewed the bushes—for many 
yards round about, there had been 
the trampling of feet, and a long lock 
of hair that had been torn from her 
temples, with the dews yet unmelt- 
ed on it, was lying upon a plant of 
broom a little way from the corpse. 
The first to lift the body from the 
horrid bed was Gilbert Adamson. 
He had been long familiar with death 
in all its ghastliness, and all had now 
looked to him—forgetting for the mo- 
ment that he was the father of the 
murderer—to perform the task from 
which they recoiled in horror. Rest- 
ing on one knee, he placed the corpse 
on the other—and who could have 
believed, that even the most violent 
and cruel death could have wrought 
such a change on a face once so 
beautiful! All was distortion—and 
terrible it was to see the dim glazed 
eyes, fixedly open, and the orbs in- 
sensible to the strong sun that smote 
her face white as snow among the 
streaks as if left by bloody fingers! 
Her throat was all discoloured—and 
a silk handkerchief twisted into a 
cord, that had manifestly been used 
in the murder, was of a redder hue 
than when it had veiled her breast. 
No one knows what horror his eyes 
are able to look on, till they are tried. 
A circle of stupified gazers was 
drawn by a horrid fascination closer 
and closer round the corpse—and 
women stood there holding children 
by the hands, and fainted not, but 
observed the sight, and shuddered 
without shrieking, and stood there 
all dumb as ghosts. But the body 
was now borne along by many hands 
—at first none knew in what direc- 
tion, till many voices muttered, “ To 
Moorside—to Moorside”—and in an 
hour it was laid on the bed in which 
Margaret Burnside had so often slept 
with her beloved. little Ann in her 
bosom. 

The hand of some one had thrown 
a cloth over the corpse. The room 
was filled with people-but all their 
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power and capacity ofhorror had been 
exhausted—and the silence was now 
almost like that which attends a na- 
tural death, when all the neighbours 
are assembled for the funeral. Alice, 
with little Ann beside her, kneeled 
at the bed, nor feared to lean her 
head close to the covered corpse— 
sobbing out syllables that shewed 
how passionately she prayed—and 
that she and her little niece—and, 
oh! for that unhappy father—were 
delivering themselves up into the 
hands of God. That father knelt not 
—neither did he sit down—nor move 
—nor groan—but stood at the foot 
of the bed, with arms folded almost 
sternly—and with his eyes fixed on 
the sheet, in which there seemed to 
be neither ruth nor dread—but only 
an austere composure, which, were 
it indeed but resignation to that dis- 
mal decree of Providence, had been 
most sublime—but who can see into 
the heart of a man either righteous 
or wicked, and know what may be 
passing there, breathed from the 
gates of heaven or of hell! 

Soon as the body had been found, 
shepherds and herdsmen, fleet of foot 
as the deer, had set off to scour the 
country far and wide, hill and glen, 
mountainand morass, moorand wood, 
for the murderer. If he be on the face 
of the earth, and not self-plunged in 
despairing suicide into some quag- 
mire, he will be found,—for all the po- 
pulation of many districts are now 
afoot, and precipices are clomb till 
now brushed but by the falcons. A 
figure, like that of a man, is seen by 
some of the hunters from a hill top, 
lying among the stones by the side 
of a solitary loch. They separate, 
and descend upon him, and then ga- 
thering in, they behold the man whom 
they seek, Ludovic Adamson, the 
murderer. 

His face is pale and haggard—yet 
flushed as if by a fever centred in his 
heart. That is no dress fit for the Sab- 
bath-day—soiled and savage-looking 
—and giving to the eyes that search 
an assurance of guilt. He starts to 
his feet, as they think, like some wild 
beast surprised in his lair, and ga- 
thering itself up to fight or fly. But— 
strange enormity—a Bible is in his 
hand! And the shepherd who first . 
seized him, taking the book out of his 
grasp, looks into the page, and reads, 
“ Whoever sheddeth man’s blood, by 
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man shall his blood be surely shed.” 
Ona leaf is written, in her own well- 
known hand, “ The gift of Margaret 
Burnside!” Not a word is said by 
his captors—they offer no needless 
violence—no indignities—but an- 
swer all enquiries of surprise and as- 
tonishment (O! can one so young be 
so hardened in wickedness!) by a 
stern silence, and upbraiding eyes, 
that like daggers must stab his heart. 
At last he walks doggedly and sul- 
lenly along, and refuses to speak— 
yet his tread is firm—there is no 
want of composure in his face—now 
that the first passion of fear or anger 
has left it; and now that they have 
the murderer in their clutch, some 
begin almost to pity him, and others 
to believe, or at least to hope, that 
he may be innocent. As yet they 
have said not a word of the crime of 
which they accuse him—but let him 
try to master the expression of his 
voice and his eyes as he may, guilt is 
in those stealthy glances—guilt is in 
those reckless tones—And why does 
he seek to hide his right hand in his 
bosom ‘—And whatever he may af- 
fect to say—they ask him not—most 
certainly that stain on his shirt-col- 
lar is blood. But now they are at 
Moorside. 

There is still a great crowd all 
round about the house—in the gar- 
den—and at the door—and a trou- 
bled cry announces that the crimi- 
nal has been taken, and is close at 
hand. His father meets him at the 

ate—and, kneeling down, holds up 
1is clasped hands, and says, “ My 
son, if thou art guilty, confess, and 
die.’ The criminal angrily waves 
his father aside, and walks towards 
the door. “Fools! fools! what mean 
ye bythis? Whatcrime has beencom- 
mitted? And how dare ye to think 
me the criminal? Am I like a mur- 
derer?”—“ We never spoke to him of 
the murder—we never spoke to him 
of the murder!” cried one of the 
men who now held him by the arm ; 
and all assembled then exclaimed, 
“ Guilty, guilty—that one word will 
hang him! OQ, pity, pity, for his fa- 
ther and poor sister—this will break 
their hearts!’ Appalled, yet firm of 
foot, the prisoner forced his way in- 
to the house; and turning, in his 
confusion, into the chamber on the 
left, there he beheld the corpse of 
the murdered on the bed-{or the 


sheet had been removed—as yet net 
laid out, and disfigured and deform- 
ed just as she had been found on the 
moor, in the same misshapen heap ef 
death! One long insane glare—one 
shriek, as if all his heartstrings at 
once had burst—and then down fell 
the strong man on the floor like lead. 
One trial was past which no human 
hardihood could endure—another, 
and yet another, awaits him—but 
these he will bear as the guilty 
brave have often borne them, and the 
most searching eye shall not see him 
quail at the bar or on the scaffeld. 
They lifted the stricken wretch 
from the floor, placed him ina chair, 
and held him upright, till he should 
revive from the fit. And he soon did 
revive; for health flowed in all his 
veins, and he had the strength of a 
giant. But when his senses return- 
ed, there was none to pity him; for 
the shock had given an expression 
of guilty horror to all his looks, and, 
like a man walking in his sleep under 
the temptation of some dreadful 
dream, he moved with fixed eyes to-« 
wards the bed, and looking at the 
corpse, gobbled in hideous laughter, 
and then wept and tore his hair like 
a distracted woman orachild. Then 
he stooped down as he would kiss 
the face, but staggered back, and, ¢o- 
vering his eyes with his hands, utter- 
ed such a groan as is sometimes heard 
rending the sinner’s breast when 
the avenging Furies are upon him 
in hisdreams. All who heard it felt 
that he was guilty—and there was:a 
fierce cry through theroom of,‘ Make 
him touch the body, and if he be:the 
murderer, it will bleed !’—* Fear 
not, Ludovic, to touch it, my boy,”— 
said his father; “ bleed afresh it will 
not, for thou art innocent; and sa- 
vage though now they be, who once 
were proud to be thy friends, even 
they will believe thee guiltless when 
the corpse refuses to bear witness 
against thee—and not a drop leaves 
its quiet heart!” But his son spake 
not a word, nor did he seem to know 
that his father had spoken, but he suf- 
fered himself to be led passively to+ 
wards the bed. One of the bystand- 
ers took his hand and placed it on 
the naked breast, when out of the cor- 
ners of the teeth-clenched month, 
and out of the swollen nostrils, two 
or three blood-drops visibly oozed 
—and a sort of shrieking shout de 
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clared the sacred faith of all the 
crowd in the dreadful ordeal. 
“ What body-is this? tis all over 
blood!” said the prisoner, looking 
with ‘an idiot vacancy on the faces 
that surrounded him. But now the 
sherift of the county entered the 
room, along with some officers of 
justice—and he was spared any far- 
ther shocks from that old saving su- 
perstition. His wrists soon after 
were manacled. These were all the 
words he had uttered since he re- 
covered from the fit—and he seemed 
now in a state of stupor. 

Ludovic Adamson, after exami- 
nation of witnesses who crowded 
against him from many unexpected 
quarters, was committed that very 
Sabbath night to prison on a charge 
of murder. On the Tuesday follow- 
ing, the remains of Margaret Burn- 
side were interred. All the parish 
were at the funeral. In Scotland it is 
not customary for females to join in 
the last simple ceremonies of death. 
But in this case they did ; and all her 
scholars, in the same white dresses 
in which they used to walk with her 
at their head into the kirk on Sab- 
baths, followed the bier. Alice and 
little Ann were there, nearest the 
coffin, and the father of him who had 
wrought all this woe was one of its 
supporters. The head of the mur- 
dered girl rested, it might be said, 
on his shoulder—but none can know 
the strength which God gives to his 
servants—and all present felt for him 
as he walked steadily under that dis- 
mal burden, a pity, and even an af- 
fection, which they had been unable 
to yield to him ere he had been so 
sorely tried. The Ladies from the 

tle were among the other mourn- 
ers, and stood by the open grave. 
A sunnier day had never shone from 
heaven, and that very grave itself par- 
took of the brightness, as the coffin, 
with the gilt letters—“ Margaret 
Burnside-—-Aged 18”—was let down, 
and in the darkness below disappear- 
ed, No flowers were sprinkled there 
—nor afterwards planted on the turf 
— vain ofleyings of unavailing sorrow! 
But in that nook—beside the bodies 
of her poor parents—she was left for 
the, grass to. grow. over her, as over 
the other humble dead—and nothing 
but,the very simplest headstone was 
laced there, with a sentence from 
Scripture below the name. There 
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was less weeping, lées sobbing, than 
at many other funerals; for as sure 
as Mercy ruled the skies, all belie- 
ved that she was there—all knew it, 
just as<if the gates of heaven had 
opened and shewed her a _ white- 
robed spirit at the right hand of the 
throne. And why should any rueful 
lamentation have been wailed over 
the senseless dust! But on the way 
home over the hills, and in the hush 
of evening beside their hearths, and in 
the stillness of night on their beds— 
all—young and old—all did nothing 
but weep! 

For weeks—such was the pity, grief, 
and awe inspired by this portentous 
crime and lamentable calamity, that 
all the domestic ongoings in all the 
houses far and wide, were melancho- 
ly and mournful, as if the country had 
been fearing a visitation of the plague. 
Sin, it was felt, had brought not only 
sorrow on the parish, but shame 
that ages would not wipe away ; and 
strangers, as they travelled through 
the moor, would point the place 
where the foulest murder had been 
committed in all the annals of crime. 
As for the family at Moorside—the 
daughter had their boundless ¢om- 
passion—though no eye had seen 
her since the funeral; but people, in 
speaking of the father, would still 
shake their heads, and put their fin- 
gers to their lips, and say to one 
another in whispers, that Gilbert 
Adamson had once been a bold, bad 
man—that his religion, in spite of all 
his repulsive austerity, wore not the 
aspect of truth—and that had he 
held a stricter and a stronger hand 
on the errors of his misguided son, 
this foul deed had not been perpe- 
trated, nor that wretched sinner’s 
soul given to perdition. Yet others 
had gentler and humaner thoughts. 
They remembered him walking along 
God-supported beneath the bier— 
and at the mouth of the grave—and 
feared to look on that head—former- 
ly grizzled, but now quite grey— 
when on the very first Sabbath after 
the murder he took his place in the 
elder’s seat—and was able to stand 
up along with the rest of the congre- 
gation, when the minister prayed for 
peace to his soul, and hoped for the 
deliverance out of jeopardy of him 
now lying in bonds. A low Amen 
went all round the kirk at these 
wordg—for the most hopeless called 
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to mind that maxim of law, equity, 
and justice—that every man under 
accusation of crime should be held 
innocent till he is proved to be guilty. 
Nay, a human tribunal might con- 
demn him, and yet might he stand 
uitted before the tribunal of God. 
ere were various accounts of 

the behaviour of the prisoner. Some 
said that he was desperately harden- 
ed—others, sunk in sullen apathy 
and indifference—and one or two 
ersons belonging to the parish who 
1ad seen him, declared that he seem- 
ed to care not for himself, but to be 
plunged in profound melancholy for 
the fate of Margaret Burnside, whose 
name he voluntarily mentioned, and 
then bowed his head on his knees 
and wept. His guilt he neither ad- 
mitted at thatinterview,nor denied— 
but he cenfessed that some circum- 
stances bore hard against him—and 
that he was prepared for the event 
of his trial—condemnation and death, 
“ But if you are not guilty, Ludovic, 
who can be the murderer? Not the 
slightest shade of suspicion has fall- 
en on any other person—and did not, 
alas ! the body bleed when” ——. The 
unhappy wretch sprang up from the 
bed, it was said, at these words, and 
hurried like a madman back and 
forward along the stone-floor of his 
cell. “ Yea—yea,” at last he cried, 
“ the mouth and nostrils of my Mar- 
garet did indeed bleed, when they 
ressed down my hand on her cold 
osom. It is God’s truth !”—* God’s 
truth ?’—~“ Yes—God’s truth. Isaw 
one drop, and then another, trickle 
towards me—and I prayed to our Sa- 
viour to wipe them off before other 
eyes might behold the dreadful wit- 
nesses against me—but at that hour 
Heaven was most unmerciful—for 
those two small drops—as all of you 
saw—soon became a very stream— 
and all her face, neck, and breast 
—you saw it as well as I miserable 
—were at last drenched in blood. 
Then I may have confessed that I 
was guilty—did I, or did I not, con- 
fess it? Tell me—for I remember 
nothing distinctly ;—but if I did— 
the judgment of offended Heaven, 
then punishing me for my sins, had 
made me worse than mad—and so 
had all your abhorrent eyes—and, 
men, if I did confess, it was the 
cruelty of God that drove me to it— 
and your croelty—which was great 


—for no pity had any one for me that 
day, though Margaret Burnside lay 
before me a murdered corpse—and 
a hoarse whisper came to my ear 
urging me to confess—I well believe 
from no human lips, but from the 
Father of Lies, who, at that hour, was 
suffered to leave the pit to ensnare 
my soul.” Such was said to have 
been the main sense of what he ut- 
tered in the presence of two or three 
who had formerly been among his 
most intimate friends, and who knew 
not, on leaving his cell and comin 
into the open air, whether to think 
him innocent or guilty. As long as 
they thought they saw his eyes re- 
garding them, and that they heard his 
voice speaking, they believed him in- 
nocent—but when the expression of 
the tone of his voice, and of the look 
of his eyes—which they had felt bes 
longed to innocence—died away 
from their memory—then arose 
against him the strong, strange cir- 
cumstantial evidence, which—wise- 
ly or unwisely—lawyers and judges 
have said cannot lie—and then, in 
their hearts, one and all of them pro- 
nounced him guilty. 

But had not his father often visit- 
ed the prisoner’s cell? Once—and 
once only—for in obedience to his 
son’s passionate prayer, beseeching 
him—if there were any mercy left 
either on earth or heaven—never 
more to enter that dungeon, the mi- 
serable parent had not again entered 
the prison—but he had been seen one 
morning at dawn, by one who knew 
his person, walking round and round 
the walls, staring up at the black 
building in distraction, especially at 
one small grated window in the north 
tower—and it is most probable that 
he had been pacing his rounds there 
during all the night. Nobody could 
conjecture, however dimly, what 
was the meaning of his banishment 
from his son’s cell. Gilbert Adam- 
son, so stern to others, even to his 
own only daughter, had been always 
but too indulgent to his Ludovic— 
and had that lost wretch’s guilt, so 
exceeding great, changed his heart 
into stone, and made the sight of his 
old father’s grey hairs hateful to his 
eyes? But then the jailor, who had 
heard him imploring—beseeching— 
commanding his father to remain till 
after the trial at Moorside, said, that 
all the while the prisoner sobbed 
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and wept like a child—and that when 
he unlocked the door of the cell, to 
let the old man out, it was a hard 
thing to tear away the arms and 
hands of Ludovic from his knees, 
while the father sat like a stone- 
image on the bed, and kept his tear- 
less eyes fixed sternly upon the wall, 
as if not asoul had been present, and 
he himself had been a criminal con- 
demned next day to die. 

The father had obeyed, religiously, 
that miserable injunction, and from 
religion it seemed that he had found 
comfort. For Sabbath after Sabbath 
he was at the kirk—he stood, as he 
had been wont to do for years, at the 
poor’s-plate, and returned grave salu- 
tations to those who dropt their mite 
into the small sacred treasury—his 
eves calmly, and even critically, re- 
garded the pastor during prayer and 
sermon—and his deep bass voice 
was heard, as usual, through all the 
house of God, in the Psalms. On 
week-days, he was seen by passers- 
by to drive his flocks a-field, and to 
overlook his sheep on the hill pas- 
tures, or in the pinfold; and as it 
was still spring, and seed-time had 
been late this season, he was obser- 
ved holding the plough, as of yore— 
nor had his skill deserted him—for 
the furrows were as straight as if 
drawn by arule on paper—and soon 
bright and beautiful was the braird 
on all the low lands of his farm. The 
Comforter was with him, and, sorely 
as he had been tried, his heart was 
not yet wholly broken, and it was 
believed that, for years, he might out- 
live the blow that at first had seemed 
more than a mortal man might bear 
and be! Yet that his woe, though 
hidden, was dismal, all erelong knew, 
from certain tokens that intrenched 
his face—cheeks shrunk and fallen, 
brow not so much furrowed as scar- 
red, eyes quenched, hair thinner and 
thinner far, as if he himself had torn 
it away in handfuls during the soli- 
tude of midnight—and now absolute- 
ly as white as snow; and over the 
whole man an indescribable ancient- 
ness far beyond his years—though 
they were many, and most of them 
had been passed in torrid climes— 
all shewed how grief has its ago- 
nies as destructive as those of guilt, 
and those the most wasting when 
they work in the heart, and in the 
brain, unrelieyed by the shedding of 
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one single tear—when the very soul 
turns dry as dust, and life is impri- 
soned, rather than mingled, in the 
decaying—the mouldering frame! 
The Day of Trial came, and all Ja- 
bour was suspended in the parish, as 
if it had been a mourning fast. Hun- 
dreds of people from this remote dis- 
trict poured into the circuit town, 
and besieged the court-house. Horse- 
men were in readiness, soon as the 
verdict should be returned, to carry 
the intelligence—of life or death—to 
all those glens. A few words will suf- 
fice to tell the trial, the nature of the 
evidence, and its issue. The prison- 
er, who stood at the bar, in black, ap- 
peared—though miserably changed 
from aman of great muscular power 
and activity, a magnificent man, into 
a tall thin shadow—perfectly unap- 
palled; but in a face so white, and 
wasted, and woe-begone, the most 
profound physiognomist could read 
not one faintest symptom either of 
hope or fear, trembling or trust, 
guilt or innocence. He hardly seem- 
ed to belong to this world, and stood 
fearfully and ghastlily conspicuous 
between the officers of justice, above 
all the crowd that devoured him with 
their eyes, all leaning towards the bar 
to catch the first sound of his voice, 
when to the indictment he should 
plead “ Not Guilty.” These words he 
did utter, in a hollow voice altoge- 
ther passionless, and then was suffer- 
ed to sit down, which he did in a man- 
ner destitute of all emotion. Durin 
all the many long hours of his trial, 
he never moved head, limbs, or body, 
except once, when he drank some wa- 
ter, which he had not asked for, but 
which was given to him by a friend. 
The evidence was entirely circum- 
stantial, and consisted of a r Ou damn- 
ing facts, and of many of the very 
slightest sort, which, taken singly, 
seemed to mean nothing, but which, 
when considered all together, seem- 
ed to mean something against him— 
how much or how little, there were 
among the agitated audience many 
differing opinions. But slight as they 
were, either singly or together, they 
told fearfully against the prisoner, 
when connected with the fatal few 
which no ingenuity could ever ex- 
plain away; and though ingenuity 
did all it could do, when wielded by 
eloquence of the highest order—and 
as the prisoner’s counsel sat down, 
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there went a fustie and a buz through 
the court, and a communication of 
looks and whispers, that seemed to 
denote that there were hopes of his 
acquittal—yet, if such hopes there 
were, they were. deadened by the 
calm, clear, logical address te the 
jury by the counsel fer the crown, 
and destroyed by the judge’s cliarge, 
which amounted almost to a demon- 
stration of guilt, and concluded with 
a confession due to his oath and con- 
science, that he saw not how the 
jury could do their duty to their 
Creator, and their fellow-creatures, 
_ but by returning one verdict. They 
retired to consider it; and during 
a deathlike silence, all eyes were 
bent on a deathlike Image. 

. It had appeared in evidence, that 
the murder had been committed— 
at least all the gashes inflicted—for 
there were also finger-marks of stran- 
| sarang a bill-hook, such as 

oresters use in lopping trees—and 
several. witnesses swore that the 
bill-hook which was shewn them, 
stained with blood, and with hair 
sticking on the haft—belonged to 
Ludovic Adamson. It was also given 
in evidence—though some doubts 
rested on the nature of the precise 
words—that on that day, in the room 
with the corpse, he had given a wild 
and incoherent denial to the ques- 
tion then put to him in the din, 
“ What he had done with the bill- 
hook ?” Nobody had seen it in his 

ssession since the spring before— 
ut it had been pi after several 
weeks’ search, in a hag in the moss, 
in the direction that he would have 
most probably taken—had he been 
the murderer—when flying from the 
spot to the loch where he was sei- 
zed. The shoes which he had on 
when taken, fitted the foot-marks on 
the ground, not far from the place of 
the murder, but not so perfectly as 
another pair which were found in 
the house. But that other pair, it 
was proved, belonged to the old man; 
and therefore the correspondence be- 
tween the foot-marks and the pri- 
soner’s shoes, though not perfect, 
was a circumstance of much suspi- 
cion. But a far stronger fact, in this 
part of the evidence, was sworn to 
against the prisoner. Though there 
was no blood on his shoes—when 
prehended his legs were bare— 
though that circumstance, strange as 
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it may seén), had mever been 
till he was on the way, to. prison 
stockings had been. next day fovad 
lying on the swardj nes the shere 
of the loch, manifestly after. having 
been washed and Jaid-eut to dry, in 
the sun. At mention ef this ciroume- 
stance a cold shudder, ran through 
the court; but neither ) that, nor 
indeed any other circwmstance,in 
all the evidence — net even }the 
account of the appearance. which 
the murdered body exhibited when 
found on the moor, .or when. af- 
terwards laid on the bed+-extorted 
from the prisoner one groan—one 
sigh—or touched the imperturbable 
deathliness of his countenanees, It 
was proved, that when searched—in 
prison—and not before—for the agi- 
tation that reigned over. alk assem- 
bled in the reom,at. Moorside that 
dreadful day, had confounded even 
those accustomed. to deal. with, sus- 
ected criminals—there, were found 
in his pocket a small. French, gold 
watch, and also a gold brooch, whieh 
the Ladies of the Castle had given 
to Margaret Burnside. On these he- 
ing taken from him, he had said no- 
thing, but looked aghast, A piece of 
torn and bloody paper, which had 
been picked up near the body, was 
sworn to be.in his handwriting; and 
though the meaning of the words 
yet legible was obscure, they seem- 
ed to express.a request that Mar- 
garet would meet him on themeor 
on that Saturday afternoon phe was 
murdered... The. words, “ 
day”—*“ meet me’’—“ last: time’ -- 
were not indistinet, and the paper 
was of the same quality. and colour 
with some found in a drawer.in his 
bedroom at Moorside, _It was. pre- 
ved that he had been drinking with 
some dissolute persons—— poachers 
and the like—in,a public-house in a 
neighbouring parish all Saturday, till 
well on in the,afternoon, when, he 
left them.in a state of intoxication— 
and was then seen running along the 
hillside inthe divection of the moor. 
Where he past.the night. between 
the Saturday and the Sabbath, be 
could give no account, except. ongc 
when, unasked, and as if spelking. to 
himself, he was overheard omy ]- 
or to mutter, “Oh! that fatal night 
—that fatal night!” And then, svyhen 
suddenly interr , “ Where were 
you?” he answered,“ Asleep on 
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the hill ;” and immediately relapsed 
@ state of mental abstraction. 
zd | wete the chief circumstances 
against him, which his counsel had 
striven to away. That most 
eloquent person dwelt with affecting 
earnestness on the wickedness of put- 
ting any evil construction on the dis- 
tracted behaviour of the wretched 
man when brought without warning 
upon the sudden sight of the man- 
ed corpse of the beautiful girl, whom 
all allowed he had most passionately 
and tenderly loved ; and he strove to 
prove—as he did prove to the con- 
viction of many—that such behavi- 
our was incompatible with such guilt, 
and almost of itself established his 
innocence. All that was sworn to 
against him, as having passed in that 
dreadful room, was in truth for him 
—unless all our knowledge of the 
best and of the worst of human na- 
ture were not, as folly, to be given to 
the winds. He beseeched the jury, 
therefore, to look at all the other 
circumstances that did indeed seem 
to bear hard upon the prisoner, in 
the light of his innocence, and not 
of his guilt, and that they would all 
fade into eens What mattered 
his ession of the watch and other 
nkets? Loversas they were, might 
not the unhappy girl have given them 
to him for temporary keepsakes ? Or 
might he not have taken them from 
her in some playful mood, or recei- 
ved them—(and the brooch was 
cracked, and the mainspring of the 
watch broken, though the glass was 
whole )—to get them repaired in the 
town, which he often visited, and she 
never? Could human credulity for 
one moment believe, that such a man 
as the prisoner at the bar had been 
sworn to be by a host of witnesses— 
and especially by that witness, who, 
with such overwhelming solemnity, 
had declared he loved him as his 
own son, and would have been proud 
if heaven had given him such a son— 
he who had baptized him, and known 
him well ever since a child,—that 
such a man could vob the body of 
her whom he had violated and mur- 
dered? If, under the instigation of 
the devil, he had violated and mur- 
dered her, and for a moment were 
made the hideous supposition, did 
vast hell hold that demon whose voice 
would have tempted the violator and 
murderer—suppose him both—yea 
VOL. XXVIII, NO. CLXXII. 
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that man at the bar—sworn to by all 
the —_ if need were, as a man of 
tenderest charities, and generosity 
unbounded,—in the lust of luere, 
consequent on the satiating of an- 
other lust—to rob his victim of a few 
trinkets! Let loose the wildest ima- 
gination into the realms of wildest 
wickedness, and yet they dared not, 
as they feared God, to credit for a 
moment the union of such appalling 
and such paltry guilt, in that man 
who now trembled not before them, 
but who seemed cut off from all the 
sensibilities of this life by the scythe 
of Misery that had shorn him down! 
But why try to recount, however 
feebly, the line of defence taken by 
the speaker, who on that day seem- 
ed all but inspired. The sea may 
overturn rocks, or fire consume them 
till they split in pieces; but a crisis 
there sometimes is in man’s destiny, 
which all the powers ever lodged 
in the lips of man, were they touch- 
ed with a coal from heaven, cannot 
avert, and when even he who strives 
to save, feels and knows that he is 
striving all in vain—aye, vain as a 
worm—to arrest the tread of Fate 
about to trample down its victim 
into the dust. All hoped—many 
almost believed—that the prisoner 
would be acquitted—that a verdict 
of “ Not Proven,” at least, if not of 
“ Not Guilty,” would be returned— 
but they had not been sworn to do 
justice before man and before God— 
and, if need were, to seal up even 
the fountains of mercy in their 
hearts--flowing, and easily set a-flow- 
ing, by such a spectacle as that bar 
presented—a man already seeming 
to belong unto the dead! 

In about a quarter of an hour the 
Jury returned to the box—and the 
verdict, having been sealed with black 
wax, was handed up to the Judge, 
who read, “ We unanimously find 
the prisoner Guilty.” He then stood 
up to receive sentence of death. 
Not a dry eye was in the court du- 
ring the Judge’s solemn and affect- 
ing address to the criminal—except 
those of the Shadow on whom had 
been pronounced the doom. “ Your 
body will be hung in chains on the 
moor—on a gibbet erected on the 
spot where you murdered the victim 
of your ubhallowed lust, and there 
will your bones bleach in the sun, and 
rattle in the — after the insects 
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and the birds of the air have devour- 
ed your flesh ; and in all future times, 
the spot on which, God-forsaking 
and God-forsaken, you perpetrated 
that double crime, at which all hu- 
manity shudders, will be looked on 
from afar by the traveller passing 
through that lonesome wild, with a 
sacred horror !”—Here the voice of 
the Judge faltered, and he covered 
his face with his hands; but the pri- 
soner stood unmoved in figure, and 
in face untroubled—and when all 
was closed, was removed from the 
bar, the same ghostlike and unearth- 
ly phantom, seemingly unconscious 
of what had passed, or even of his 
own existence. 

Surely now he will suffer his old fa- 
ther to visit him in his cell! “Once 
more only—only once more let me 
see him before I die!” were his words 
to the clergyman of the parish, whose 
Manse he kad so often visited, when 
a young and happy boy! That ser- 
vant of Christ hed not forsaken him, 
whom now all the world had forsa- 
ken. As free from sin himself as 
might be mortal and fallen man— 
mortal because fallen—he knew from 
Scripture and from nature, that in 
“ the lowest deep there is still a low- 
er deep” in wickedness, into which 
all of woman born may fall, unless 
held back by the arm of the Almighty 
“Being, whom they must serve stead- 
fastly in holiness and in truth. He 
knew, too, from the same source, 
that man cannot sin beyond the reach 
of God’s mercy—if the worst of all 
imaginable sinners seek, in a Bible- 
breathed spirit at last, that mercy 
through the Atonement of the Re- 
deemer. Daily—and nightly —he 
visited that cell; nor did he fear to 
touch the hand—now wasted to the 
bone—which, at the temptation of 
the Prince of the Air, who is mys- 
teriously suffered to enter in at the 
gates of every human heart that is 
guarded not by the flaming sword of 
God’s own Seraphim—lately drench- 
ed in the blood of the most innocent 
creature that ever looked on the day. 
Yet a sore trial it was to his Chris- 
tianity to find the criminal so obdu- 
rate. He would make no confes- 
sion! Yet said that it was fit—that 
it was far best—he should die !—that 
he deserved death! But ever when 
the deed without a name was allu- 
ded to, his tongue was tied—and 


once in the midst of an impassioned 
prayer, beseeching him to listen to 
conscience and confess—he that 
prayed shuddered to behold him 
frown, and to hear bursting out in 
terrible energy, “ Cease—cease to 
torment me, or you will drive me to 
deny my God!” 

No father came to visit him in his 
cell. On the day of trial he had been 
missing from Moorside,and was seen 
next morning—(where he had been 
all night never was known—though 
it was afterwards rumoured, that 
one like him had been seen sitting, 
as the gloaming darkened, on the 
very spot of the murder )—wander- 
ing about the hills, hither and thi- 
ther, and round and round about, 
like a man stricken with blindness, 
and vainly seeking to find his home. 
When brought into the house, his 
senses were gone, and he had lost 
the power of speech. All he could 
do was to mutter some disjointed 
syllables, which he did continually, 
without one moment’s cessation, one 
unintelligible and most rueful moan! 
The figure of his daughter seemed 
to cast no image on his eyes—blind 
and dumb he sat where he had been 
— perpetually wringing his 
1ands, with his shaggy eyebrows 
drawn high up his forehead, and the 
fixed orbs—though stone-blind, at 
least to all real things—beneath them 
flashing fire. He had borne up brave- 
ly—almost to the last—but had some 
tongue syllabled his son’s doom to 
him in the wilderness, and at that in- 
stant had insanity smitten his soul ? 

Such utter prostration of intellect 
had been expected by none; for the 
old man, up to the very night before 
the Trial, had expressed the most 
confident trust of his son’s acquittal. 
Nothing had ever served to shake 
his conviction of his innocence— 
though he had always forborne speak- 
ing about the circumstances of the 
murder—and had communicated to 
nobody any of the grounds on which 
he more than hoped in a case so 
hopeless ; and though a trouble in his 
eyes often gave the lie to his lips, 
when he used to say to the silent 
neighbours, “ We shall soon see him 
back at Moorside.” Had his belief 
in his Ludovic’s innocence, and his 
trust in God that that innocence 
would be established and set free, 
been so sacred, that the blow, when 
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it did come, had smitten him like 
a hammer, and felled him to the 
ground, from which he had risen with 
a brain rent and riven? In whatever 
way the shock had been given, it had 
been terrible ; for old Gilbert Adam- 
son was now a confirmed lunatic, 
and keepers were in Moorside—not 
keepers from a mad-house—for his 
daughter could not afford such tend- 
ance—buttwo of her brother’s friends 
who sat up with him alternately, night 
and day, while the arms of the old 
man, in his distraction, had to be 
bound with cords. That dreadful 
moaning was at an end now; but the 
echoes of the hills responded to his 
yells and shrieks ; and people were 
afraid to go near the house. It was 
proposed among the neighbours to 
take Alice and little Ann out of it; and 
an asylum for them was in the Manse ; 
but Alice would not stir at all their 
entreaties; and as, in such a case, it 
would have been too shocking to tear 
her away by violence, she was suf- 
fered to remain with him who knew 
her not, but who often—it was said 
—stared distractedly upon her, as if 
she had been some fiend sent in upon 
his insanity from the place of pu- 
nishment. Weeks passed on, and 
still she was there—hiding herself at 
times from those terrified eyes; and 
from her watching corner, waiting 
from morn till night, and from night 
till morn—for she never lay down to 
sleep, and had never undressed her- 
self since that fatal sentence—for 
some moment of exhausted horror, 
when she might steal out, and carry 
some slight gleam of comfort, how- 
ever evanescent, to the glimmer or 
the gloom in which the brain of her 
Father swam through a dream of 
blood. But there were no lucid in- 
tervals; and ever as she moved to- 
wards him, like a pitying angel, did 
he furiously rage against her, as if 
she had been a fiend. At last, she 
who, though yet so young, had lived 
to see the murdered corpse of her 
dearest friend—murdered by her 
own only brother, whom, in secret, 
that murdered maiden had most ten- 
derly loved—that murderous bro- 
ther loaded with prison-chains, and 
condemned to the gibbet for inexpi- 
able and unpardonable crimes—her 
father raving like a demon, self-mur- 
derous were his hands but free, nor 
visited by one glimpse of mercy from 


Him who rules the ski¢és—after hae 
ving borne more than, as she meek- 
ly said, had ever poor girl borne, she 
took to her bed quite heart-broken, 
and, the night before the day of exe- 
cution, died. As for poor little Ann, 
she had been wiled away some weeks 
before; and in the blessed thought- 
lessness of childhood, was not with- 
out hours of happiness among her 
playmates on the braes! 

The Morning of that Day arose,and 
the Moor was all blackened with peo- 
ple round the tall gibbet, that seem- 
ed to have grown, with its horrid 
arms, out of the ground, during the 
night. No sound of axes or of ham- 
mers had been heard clinking during 
the dark hours—nothing had been 
seen passing along the road—for the 
windows of all the houses from which 
any thing could have been seen, bad 
been shut fastagainst all horrid sights 
—and the horses’ hoofs and the 
wheels must have been muffled that 
had brought that hideous Frame- 
work to the Moor! But there it now 
stood—a dreadful Tree! The sun 
moved higher and higher up the sky, 
and all the eyes of that congregation 
were at once turned towards the 
east, for a dull sound, as of rumbling 
wheels and trampling feet, seem- 
ed shaking the Moor in that diree- 
tion ; and lo! surrounded with armed 
men on horseback, and environed 
with halberds, came on a cart, in 
which three persons seemed to be 
sitting, he in the middle all dressed 
in white—the death-clothes of the 
murderer, the unpitying shedder of 
most innocent blood. 

There was no bell to toll there 
but at the very moment he was as- 
cending the scaffold, a black cloud 
knelled thunder, and many hundreds 
of people all at once fell down upon 
their knees. The man in white lift- 
ed up his eyes and said, “ O Lord 
God of Heaven! and Thou his bless- 
ed Son, who died to save sinners! 
accept this sacrifice !” 

Not one in all that immense crowd 
could have known that that white 
apparition was Ludovic Adamson. 

is hair that had been almost jet- 
black, was now white as his face— 
as his figure, dressed, as it seemed, 
for the grave. Are they going to 
execute the murderer in his shroud ? 
Stone-blind, and stone-deaf, there he 
stood—yet had he, without help, 
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walked up the steps of the scaffold. 
A hymn of several voices arose—the 
man of God close beside the crimi- 
nal, with the Bible in his uplifted 
hands—but those bloodless lips had 
no motion—with him this world was 
not, though yet he was in life—in 
life and no more! And was this the 
man, who, a few months ago, fling- 
ing the fear of death from him, as a 
flash of sunshine flings aside the 
shades, had descended into that pit 
which an hour before had been bel- 
lowing, as the foul vapours exploded 
like cannons, and brought up the 
bodies of them that had perished in 
the womb of the earth ? Was this he 
who once leapt into the devouring 
fire, and re-appeared, after all had 
given over for lost the glorious boy, 
with an infant in his arms, while the 
flames seemed to eddy back, that 
they might scathe not the head of the 
deliverer, while a shower of bless- 
ings fell upon him as he laid it in its 
mother’s bosom, and made the heart 
of the widow to sing for joy ? It is 
he. And now the executioner pulls 
down the cord from the beam, and 
fastens it round the criminal’s neck. 
His face is already covered, and that 
fatal handkerchief is in his hand. The 
whole crowd are now kueeling, and 
one multitudinous sob convulses the 
air;—when wild outcries,and shrieks, 
and yells, are at that moment heard 
from the distant gloom of the glen 
that opened up to Moorside, and 
three figures, one far in advance of 
the other two, come flying as on the 
wings of the wind, towards the gib- 
bet. Hundreds started to their feet, 
and “’Tis the maniac—'tis the luna- 
tic!” was the cry. Precipitating him- 
self down arocky hillside, that seem- 
ed hardly accessible but to the goats, 
the maniac, the lunatic, at a few des- 
perate leaps and bounds, just as it 
Was expected he would have been 
dashed in pieces, alighted unstunned 
upon the level greensward; and now, 
far ahead of his keepers, with incre- 
dible swiftness neared the scaffold— 
and, the dense crowd making a lane 
for him in their fear and astonish- 
ment, he flew up the ladder to the 
horrid platform, and, grasping his son 
in his arms, howled dreadfully over 
him; and then with a loud voice cried, 
“ Saved—saved—saved !” 

So sudden had beenthat wild rush, 
that all the officers of justice—the 


very executioner—stood aghast ; and 
lo! the prisoner’s neck is free from 
that accursed cord—his face is once 
more visible without that hideous 
shroud—and he sinks down senseless 
on the scaffold. “ Seize him—seize 
him !” and he was seized—but no ma- 
niac—no lunatic was the father now 
—for during the night, and during the 
dawn, and during the morn, and on 
to midday—on to the Hour or One 
—when all rueful preparations were 
to be completed—had Providence 
been clearing and calming the tumult 
in that troubled brain, and as the 
cottage clock struck oNE, memory 
brightened at the chime into a pei- 
fect knowledge of the past, and pro- 
phetic imagination saw the future 
lowering upon the dismal present. 
All night long, with the cunuing of a 
madman—for all night long he had 
still been mad—the miserable old 
man had been disengaging his hands 
from the manacles, and that done, 
springing like a wild beast from its 
cage, he flew out of the open door, 
nor could a horse’s speed on that 
fearful road have overtaken him, be- 
fore he reached the scaffold. 

No need was there to hold the 
miserable man. He who had been 
so furious in his manacles at Moor- 
side, seemed now to the people ata 
distance, calm as when he used to sit 
in the elder’s seat beneath the pulpit 
in that small kirk. But they who 
were on or near the scaffold, saw 
something horrid in the fixedness of 
his countenance. “Let go your 
hold of me, ye fools,” he muttered 
to some of the mean wretches of the 
law, who still had him in their 
clutch—and tossing his hands on 
high, cried with a loud yoice,— 
“ Give ear, ye Heavens! and hear, 
O Earth! I am the Violator—I am 
the Murderer!” 

The moor groaned as in earth- 
quake—and then all that congrega- 
tion bowed their heads with a rustling 
noise, like a wood smitten by the 
wind. Had they heard aright the 
unimaginable confession ’ His head 
had long been grey—he had reached 
the term allotted to man’s mortal life 
here below—threescore and ten. 
Morning and evening, never had the 
Bible been out of his hands at the 
hour set apart for family worship. 
And who so eloquent as he in ex- 
pounding its most dreadful mys- 
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teries ! The unregenerate heart of 
man, he had ever said—in scriptural 

hrase—was “ desperately wicked.” 

esperately wicked indeed! And 
now again he tossed his arms wrath- 
fully—so the wild motion looked— 
in the wrathful skies, “ I ravish- 
ed—I murdered her—ye know it, ye 
evil spirits in the depths of hell!” 
Consternation now fell on the minds 
of all—and the truth was clear as 
light—and all eyes knew at once that 
now indeed they looked onthe mur- 
derer. The dreadful delusion under 
which all their understandings had 
been brought by the power of circum- 
stances, was by that voice destroyed 
—the obduracy of him who had been 
about to die, was now seen to have 
been the most heroic virtue—the 
self-sacrifice of a son to save a father 
from ignominy and death! 

“ O monster, beyond the reach of 
redemption! and the very day after 
the murder, while the corpse was 
lying in blood on the Moor, he was 
with us in the House of God! Tear 
him in pieces—rend him limb from 
limb—tear him into a thousand 
pieces!”—* The Evil One had power 
given him to prerell against me, and 
1 fell under the temptation. It was 
so written in the Book of Predes- 
tination, and the deed lies at the 
door of God !”—* Tear the blasphe- 
mer into pieces! Let the scaffold 
drink his blood !’—* So let it be, if 
it be so written, good people! Satan 
never left me since the murder till 
this day—he sat by my side in the 
kirk—when I was ploughing in the 
field—there—ever as 1 came back 
from the other end of the furrows— 
he stood on the head-rig—in the shape 
of a black shadow. But now I see 
him not—he has returned to his den 
in the pit. Icannot imagine what 
I have been doing, or what has been 
done to me, all the time between the 
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day of trial and this of execution. 


Was Imad? No matter. But you 
shall not hang Ludovic—he, poor 
boy, is innocent ;—here, look at him 
—here—I tell you again—is the 
Violator and the Murderer !” 

But shall the men in authority 
dare to stay the execution at a ma- 
niac’s words ? If they dare not—that 
multitude will, now all rising together 
like the waves of the sea. “ Cut the 
cords asunder that bind our Ludo- 
vic’s arms”—a thousand voices cried 
—and the murderer, unclasping a 
knife, that, all unknown to his keep- 
ers, he had worn in his breast when 
a maniac, sheared them asunder as 
the sickle shears the corn. But his 
son stirred not—and on being lifted 
up by his father, gave not so much 
asa groan. His heart had burst— 
and he was dead! No one touched 
the grey-headed murderer, who knelt 
down—not to pray—but to look into 
his son’s eyes—and to examine his 
lips—and to feel his left breast—and 
to search out all the symptoms of a 
fainting-fit, or to assure himself,-— 
and many a corpse had the plunder- 
er handled on the field after hush 
of the noise of battle,—that this was 
death. He rose; and standing for- 
ward on the edge of the scaffold, 
said, with a voice that shook not, deep, 
strong, hollow, and hoarse—* Good 
people! I am /ikewise now the mur- 
derer of my daughter and of my son! 
and of myself!” Next moment, the 
knife was in his heart—and he fell 
down a corpse on the corpse of his 
Ludovic. Allroundthesultry horizon 
the black clouds had for hours been 
gathering—and now came the thun- 
der and the lightning—and the storm. 
Again the whole multitude prostrated 
themselves on the moor—and the 
Pastor, bending over the bodies, said, 
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Tue age is past in which men ren- 
dered a cheerful justice to the la- 
bours of the classical scholar. Jo- 
seph Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon, and 
the monster of erudition, Claudius 
Salmasius, are supposed by multi- 
tudes of sciolists to Soe misdirected 
their powers. In that case, Richard 
Bentley must submit to the same 
award. Yet it would perhaps be no 
difficult achievement to establish a 
better apology for the classical stu- 
dent than is contemplated by those 
who give the tone to the modern 
fashion in education. 

What it is proposed to substitute for 
classical erudition, we need not too 
rigorously examine. Some acquaint- 
ance with the showy parts of Expe- 
rimental Philosophy and Chemistry 
—a little practical Mathematics—a 
slight popular survey of the facts of 
‘History and Geography—a sketch of 
empirical Political Economy—a little 
Law—a little Divinity—perhaps even 
a little Medicine and Farriery ; such 
are the elements of a fashionable 
education. All that is really respect- 
able in a scheme of this complexion, 
the mathematics and the mechanical 
yey al judging by the evidence 
of the books which occasionally ap- 
pear, should seem to be attained 
with any brilliant success only in that 
university (Cambridge) where these 
studies are pursued jointly with the 
study of classical literature. The no- 
tion of any hostility, therefore, be- 
tween the philological researches of 
the Greek and Latin literator on the 
one hand, and the severe meditations 
on the other, of the geometrician and 
the inventive analyst—such a hosti- 
lity as could make it necessary to 
weigh the one against the other—is, 
in practice, found to be imaginary. 
No comparative estimate, then, being 
called for, we may confine ourselves 
to a simpler and less invidious ap- 
preciation of classical erudition upon 
the footing of its absolute preten- 
sions. ; 

Perhaps a judicious pleading on 
this subject would pursue some- 
thing of the following outline : 

First, It is undeniable that the pro- 
gress of sacred literature is depend- 


ent upon that of profane. The vast 
advances made in Biblical knowledge, 
and in other parts of divinity, since 
the era of the Reformation, are due, in 
a great proportion, to the general pro- 
secution of classical learning. It is 
in vain to attempt a distinction be- 
tween the useful parts of this learn- 
ing and the ornamental: All are 
useful, all are necessary. The most 
shewy and exquisite refinements in 
the doctrine of Greek melic metre, 
even where they do not directly avail 
us in expelling anomalies of syntax 
or of idiom from embarrassed pas- 
sages, and thus harmonizing our 
knowledge of this wonderful lan- 

age, yet offer a great indirect bene- 
fit: they exalt the standard of attain- 
ment, by increasing its difficulty and 
its compass; and a prize placed even 
at an elevation useless for itself, be- 
comes serviceable as a guarantee 
that all lower heights must have been 
previously traversed. 

Secondly, The general effect upon 
the character of young men froma 
classical education, is pretty much 
like that which is sought for in tra- 
velling; more unequivocally even 
than that, coming at the age which 
is best fitted for receiving deep im- 
pressions, it liberalizes the mind. 
This effect is derived in part from 
the ennobling tone of sentiment which 
presides throughout the great orators, 
historians, and /ittérateurs of anti- 
quity ; and in part it is derived from 
the vast difference in temper and spi- 
rit between the modern (or Christian) 
style of thinking, and that which 
prevailed under a Pagan religion, 
connected, in its brightest periods, 
with republican institutions. The 
mean impression from home-keeping, 
and the contracted views of a mere 
personal experience, are thus,as much 
as by any other conceivable means, 
broken and defeated. Edmund 
Burke has noticed the illiberal air 
which is communicated to the mind 


‘by an education exclusively scienti- 


fic, even where it is more radical 
and profound than it is likely to be 
under those theories which reject 
classical erudition. The sentiments 
which distinguish a gentleman receive 
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no aid from any attainments in sci- 
ence; but it is certain, that familiari- 
ty with the classics, and the noble 
direction which they are fitted to 
impress upon the thoughts and as- 
pirations, do eminently fall in with 
the few other chivalrous sources of 
feeling that survive at this day. It 
is not improbable, also, that a reflec- 
tion upon the “ uselessness” of such 
studies, according to the estimate of 
coarse Utilitarians—that is, their in- 
applicability to any object of merce- 
nary or mechanic science, co-ope- 
rates with their more direct influences 
in elevating the taste. Thence, we 
may explain the reason of the uni- 
versal hatred amongst plebeian and 
coarse-minded Jacobins to studies 
and institutions which point in this 
direction. They hate the classics 
for the same reason that they hate 
the manners of chivalry, or the cha- 
racteristic distinctions of a gentle- 
man. 

Thirdly, A sentiment of just re- 
spect belongs to the classical scholar, 
if it were only for the numerical ez- 
tent of the items which compose the 
great total of his knowledge. In se- 
parate importance, the acquisitions 
of the mathematician transcend his : 
each several proposition in that re- 
gion of knowledge has its distinct 
value and dignity. But in the re- 
searches of the scholar, more truly 
than in any other whatsoever, the 
details are infinite. And for this in- 
finity of acts, on the parts of the un- 
derstanding and the memory, if other- 
wise even less important, he has a 
special claim upon our considera- 
tion. 

Fourthly, The difficulty, as derived 
from peculiar idiom and construc- 
tion, of mastering the two classical 
canguages of antiquity, more espe- 
cially the Greek, is in itself a test of 
very unusual talent. Modern lan- 
guages are learned inevitably by 
simple efforts of memory. And, if 
the learner has the benefit of a ra- 
tional plan of tuition, viz. the tuition 
of circumstances, which oblige him 
to speak the language, and to hear it 

oken, for all purposes of daily life, 
there is perhaps no living idiom 
in Europe which would not be mas- 
tered in three months. Certain- 
ly, there is none which pre-sup- 
poses any peculiar talent, as a con- 
ditio sine qua non for its attainment, 
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Greek does ; and we affirm peremp- 
torily, that none but a man of singu- 
lar talent can attain (what, after all, 
goes but a small way in the accom- 
plishments ofa scholar) the power of 
reading Greek fluently at sight. The 
difficulty lies in two points: First, 
in the peculiar perplexities of the 
Greek construction; and, secondly, 
in the continual inadequation (to 
use a logical term) of Greek and mo- 
dern terms; a circumstance which 
makes literal translation impossible, 
and reduces the translator to a con- 
tinued effort of compensation. Upon 
a proper occasion, it would be easy 
to illustrate this point. Meantime 
the fact must strike every body, be 
the explanation what it may, that 
very few persons ever do arrive at 
any tolerable skill in the Greek lan- 
guage. After seven years’ appli- 
cation to it, most people are still 
alarmed at a sudden summons to 
translate a Greek quotation; it is 
even ill-bred to ask for such a thing ; 
and we may appeal to the candour 
of those even who, upon a case of 
necessity, are able to “ do the trick,” 
whether, in reading a Greek book of 
history for their own private amuse- 
ment, (Herodian for example,) they 
do not court the assistance of the La- 
tin version at the side. Greek rare- 
ly becomes as familiar as Latin. And, 
as the modes of teaching them are 
pretiy much the same, there is no 
way of explaining this but by sup- 
posing a difficulty sui generis in the 
Greek language, and a talent sui ge- 
neris for contending with it. 

Upon some such line of argument 
as we have here sketched—illustra- 
ting the claims of the classical stu- 
dent according tothe several grounds 
now alleged, viz. the difficulty of his 
attainments in any exquisite form, 
their vast extent, their advantageous 
tendency for impressing an elevated 
tone upon the youthful mind; and, 
above all, their connexion with the 
maintenance of that “ strong book- 
mindedness,’ and massy: erudition, 
which are the buttresses of a reform- 
ed church, and which failing (if they 
ever should fail) will leave it open 
to thousands of factious schisms, and 
finally even to destructive heresies— 
possibly a fair pleader might make 
out a case, stronger than a modern 
education-monger could retort, for 
the scholar, technically so called, 
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meaning the man who has,surren- 
dered his days and nights to Greek, 
Latin, and the Biblical languages, 
Such a scholar,and modelle upon 
the most brilliant conception of his 
order, was Bentley. Wisely concen- 
trating his exertions, under a convic- 
tion, that no length of life or reach 
of faculties was sufficient to exhaust 
that single department which he cul- 
tivated, he does not appear to have 
carried his studies, in any instance, 
beyond it. Whatsoever more he 
‘knew, he knew in a popular way; 
and doubtless for much of that knew- 
ledge he was indebted to conversa- 
tion. Carried by his rank and a 
pointments (and, from a very early 
age, by the favour of his patron, 
Bishop Stillingfleet) into the best 
society, with so much shrewd sense, 
and so powerful a memory, he could 
not but bear away with him a large 
body of that miscellaneous know- 
ledge which floats upon the surface 
of social intercourse. He was defi- 
cient, therefore, in no information 
which naturally belongs to an Eng- 
lish gentleman. But the whole of it, 
if we except, perhaps, that acquaint- 
ance with the English law, and the 
forms of its courts, which circum- 
stances obliged him to cultivate, was 
obtained in his hours of convivial 
relaxation ; and rarely indeed at the 
sacrifice of a single hour, which, in 
the distribution of his time, he had 
allotted to the one sole vocation of 
his life—the literature of classical 
antiquity. How much he accom- 
lished in that field, will be best 
earned from a catalogue raisonné of 
his works, (including his contribu- 
tions to the works of others,) and 
from a compressed abstract of that 
principal work to which he is in- 
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debted for much of. the lustre, which 
still settles upon his memory,, .,, 

His coup d’essai in literature, as. we 
have already mentioned, was his ap- 

ndix to the Chronicle of Malelas. 
Meets written in the winter of 1690; 
but not published until, June 1691. 
Bentley was at this time twenty-nine 

ears old, and could not. therefore 
benefit by any consideration, of his 
age. But he needed no indulgences. 

is epistle travels over a prodigious 
extent of ground, and announces 
everywhere a dignified self-respect, 
combined with respect for others. 
In all that relates to the Greek dra- 
matic poets, Euripides in particular, 
and in the final disquisition (which 
we have already analysed ) on the Jaws 
which govern the Latinization of Gre- 
cian proper names, the appendix to 
Malelas is still worthy of most atten- 
tive study. 

He soon after began to prepare 
editions of Philostratus,of Hesychius, 
and the Latin poet Manilius, From 
these labours he was drawn off, in 
1692, by his first appointment to 
preach the Boyle Lecture. Those 
sermons are published. They were 
serviceable to his reputation at that 
time, andare still worthy of their place 
as the inaugural dissertations in that 
distinguished series of English divi- 
nity. It would be idle to describe 
them as in any eminent sense philo- 
sophical; they are not so; but they 
present as able a refutation of the in- 
fidel notions then prevalent,* and (in 
the two latter lectures) as popular an 
application to the same purpose of 
the recent Newtonian discoveries, as 
the times demanded, or a miscella- 
neous audience permitted. 

In 1694, Bentley was again ap- 
pointed to preach the Boyle Lecture : 








* Misled by Dr Monk, (who, though citing the passage from Bentley’s Letters 
about the Hobbists, yet, in the preceding page, speaks of “the doctrines of Spinoza,” 
as having contributed to taint the principles of many in the higher classes, ) we had 
charged Bentley with the common error of his order, in supposing a book so rare as 
the B. D. S. Opera Posthuma to have heen, by possibility, an influential ore in 
England. But we now find, on consulting Dr Burney’s Collection of Bentley's 
Letters, (p. 146 of the Leipsic edition, 1825,) thet Bentley expressly avowed our 
own view of the case. His words te Dr Bernard are as follows:—*‘ But are the 
Atheists of your mind, that they haye no books written for them? Not one of them 
but believes Tom Hobbes to bea rank.one; and that his corporeal God is a mere 
sham to get his book printed. I have said something to this in my first sermon, and 
I know it to be true, by the conversatien I have had with them. There may besome 


Spinozists, or immaterial Fatalists, beyond seas ; but not one English infidel in a hun- 
dred is other than a Hobbist,” 
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but! his ''sevmons ‘on’ that ‘occasion 
have not been’ printéd! On various 
Pletis: he ‘delayed preparing them for 


thie press So 101%, that before he found 
himself at leistire for that task, the 
solicitations Of his’ friends had lan- 
guished, and his olwn interest in the 
‘work had probably died away. Fifty- 
two’ years ago, when the life of Bent- 
léy ‘was published in the Biographia 
Britannica, they were still in exist- 
ence; but his present biographer has 
not béen able to ascertain their sub- 
sequent fate. 

By this time the Philostratus was 
ready for the press, but an accident 
put an end to that undertaking. The 
high duties upon paper, and other 
expenses of printing in England, had 
determined Bentley to bring out his 
edition at Leipsic ; and accordingly 
one sheet was printed in that uni- 
versity. But Bentley, who had the 
‘eye of'an amateur for masterly print- 
ing, and ‘the other luxuries of the 
‘English’ and Dutch press, was so 
‘much disgusted with the coarseness 
of ‘this’ German specimen, that he 
peremptorily put an end to the work, 
and transferred his own collations 
of two Oxford MSS. to Olearius of 
Leipsic. In the edition published by 
this person in 1709, there will be 
found se much of Bentley’s notes as 
were contained inthe specimen sheet; 
tliese, ‘however, extend no farther 
‘than page 11 ; and whatis become of 
the rest, a matter of some interest to 
ourselves, We are unable to learn. 

In 1695, Bentley assisted his zea- 
‘lous friend Evelyn in the revision of 
his Munismata. 

In July 1696, on taking his doctor’s 
degree, Bentley maintained three se- 
parate theses: one on the Rationality 
of the Mosai¢ Cosmogony and Deluge ; 
a second on the Divine Origin of 
the Christian Miracles ; and a third 
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on the Relation between the Christian 
and Platonic Trinities. These themes 
(at any rate the last) appear to us 
somewhat above the reach of Bent- 
ley’s philosophy, or indeed of any 
ry he philosophy, since the days 
of Henry More, Cudworth, and Stil- 
lingfleet. The last of these persons, 
however, his own friend and patron, 
had probably furnished Bentley with 
directions and materials for treat- 
ing the question. This dissertation 
we should have delighted to read ; 
but it seems to have vanished as com- 
pletely as the public breakfast which 
accompanied it. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing, he preached before the Uni- 
versity what is called the Commence- 
ment Sermon (of Revelation and the 
Messiah.) Many years afterwards, 
this was added as an appropriate se- 
quel to an edition of his Boyle Lec- 
tures, in 1692, It is a powerful and 
learned defence of the Christian faith, 
and of the claims of its founder to 
the character of the Jewish Messiah. 
Meantime, his professional exer- 
tions had not abated his zeal for lite- 
rature. In the course of this year, 
he finished his notes and emenda- 
tions to the text of Callimachus. 
These, together with a complete di- 
gest of that poet’s fragments, admi- 
rably corrected, he transmitted to his 
learned friend Greevius of Utrecht, 
for the improvement of a sort of Va- 
riorum Callimachus, which he was 
then carrying through the press. 
This had been originally projected, 
and some part already printed, by a 
son of Grevius, who died prema- 
turely. In the very first letter of 
Grevius, September 17, 1692,* thus 
much had been explained to Bent- 
ley,—and that amongst the orna- 
ments of the edition would be a co- 
pious commentary of Ezechiel Span- 
ee a distinguished Prussian, envoy 





a 


*, Of all biographers; Dr Monk is the most perversely obscure in fixing dates. 
As one instance, at'pi21, we defy any critic to explain the reference of the words— 


{* This happened im the latter part of 1690.” 


What happened? The words imme- 





diately ipveceding are,’ ‘* that: Bentley should publish his remarks on Malelas.” Na- 
\turally; therefore; every’ reader would understand the reference as pointing to the ac- 
tual publication of those remarks ; but'in the middle of the next page, he finds that this 
did) not-eccur Aintil: Jane 1691; Here, again, with respect to Callimachus, the wit of 
“1aan could not make out, fromthe sentence which opens chapter V., whether the publi- 
cation.took place in the August of 1696 or of 1697. But bya letter of Grevius, dated 
‘on tire 6th of September, 1697, and stating that he had three weeks before dispatched 
six copies of the Callimachus as presents to Bentley, we ascertain that 1697 was the 
true date, 
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at one time to England from the 
court of Berlin, and nextafter Bentley, 
ay, the best Grecian of the age. 

rest in this pomp of learned appa- 
rel, the muse of Callimachus came 
forth with unexpected effect: pars 
minima est ipsa puella sui ; and Bent- 
ey was perhaps sincere in assuring 
Grevius (15th February, 1698) that, 
according to the judgment of one 
learned friend, no writer of antiquity 
had been so richly endowed with 
editorial services. 

In May 1697 was published the 
original Dissertation on Phalaris, as 
a supplement to the second edition 
of Wotton’s Essay on Ancient and 
Modern Learning. By way of suit- 
able accompaniments, were added 
shorter dissertations on the spurious 
Letters of Themistocles, Socrates, 
and Euripides; and finally, on the 
Fables, and the personal deformity, 
imputed to Atsop. At the beginning 
of 1699 appeared the second (or com- 
plete) dissertation on Phalaris, from 
which (on account of the great ex- 
pansion ~— to the principal theme) 
all supplementary parts were now 
unavoidably retrenched. 

Soon after this period, the mani- 
fold business which occupied Bent- 
ley, upon his promotion to the head- 
ship of Trinity College, upon his 
marriage, and various University ap- 
pointments, appears to have inter- 
rupted his literary pursuits ; and per- 
haps he surrendered himself the more 
tractably to these avocations from 
the ordinary tenor of his life, in con- 
sideration of the excessive price of 
a paper, which, in 1698, he 
had assigned to Grzevius* as a satis- 
factory motive for renouncing the 
press. However, when he did not 
work himself, he was always ready 
to assist those who did; and in 1701, 
we find him applying his whole aca- 
demic influence to the promotion of 
the Prussian, Kuster’s, edition of 
Suidas, which he enriched partly 
from the MSS. of the deceased Bi- 
shop Pearson, partly from his own 
stores. 

In the summer of the year 1702, 
Bentley first formed the design of 
editing a body of classics for the use 
of the students in his own college; 
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and a Horace, which occupied him 
at intervals for the next ten years, 
was selected as the leader of the se- 
ries. 

In 1708, by way of assisting his 
old friend, Ludolf Kuster, in a hasty 
edition of Aristophanes, he address- 
ed to him three Critical Epistles on 
the Plutus and the Clouds. These 
were dislocated and mangled by 
Kuster, under the pressure of haste, 
and the unfortunate arrangements of 
the printer. Two, however, of the 
three have been preserved and pub- 
lished, exactly as Bentley wrote them; 
and in this instance, we are happy to 
agree with Dr Monk that these let- 
ters (and, we may add, the general 
tone, and much of the peculiar me- 
rit which belongs to the Phalaris Dis- 
sertation) point out Aristophanes, 
beyond all other writers of antiquity, 
as that one who would have furnish- 
ed the fullest arena for Bentley’s va- 
rious and characteristic attainments. 
About the same time, Bentley had 
the honour of giving a right direc- 
tion to the studies of Tiberius Hem- 
sterhuis, the founder of a distinguish- 
ed school of continental scholars, 
whose metrical deficiencies had been 
made known by his recent edition of 
Julius Pollux. The two letters of 
Bentley have since been published 
by Ruhnken. 

In the year 1709, he assisted Davies 
in his edition of the Tusculan Ques- 
tions of Cicero, by a large body of 
admirable emendations; and in the 
same year, he communicated to 
Needham, who was then editing 
Hierocles, a collection of conjectures 
on the text of that author, which, 
though not equally sound, have the 
customary Bentleian merit of extra- 
ordinary ingenuity. 

It is one illustration of the univer- 
sal favour which Bentley extended 
to the interests of knowledge, even 
in those departments which promised 
no glory to himself, that he had long 
laboured to obtain a second and im- 

roved edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
rincipia. Sir Isaac, however, was, 
at this time, engrossed by his em- 
ployments at the Mint; but at length, 
in this year, 1709, Bentley had the 
satisfaction of engaging Professor 





—— “ de libris edendis consilium capere stultum esset, ob immanem in his re- 
gionibus chartx charitatem,”~-Feb, 15, 1698. 
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ed one of Bentley’s occasional works, 
which caused at that time, and yet 
continues to cause, some specula- 
tion. An unexplained mystery hung 
even then over the mode of publica- 
tion ; and a mystery still hangs over 
its motive. In the latter end of 1709, 
the well-known Clericus, or Le Clerc, 
whose general attainments Dr Monk 
rates far too highly, published an 
edition of the Fragments of Menan- 
der and Philemon, with a brutish igno- 
rance of Greek. Simple ignorance, 
however, and presumption, cannot be 
supposed sufficient to have provoked 
Bentley, who uniformly left such ex- 
posures tothe inevitable hand of time. 
Yet so it was, that, in December of 
the same year, Bentley sate down 
and wrote extemporal emendations 
on 323 passages in theFragments,with 
a running commentary of unsparing 
severity upon the enormous blunders 
of Le Clere. This little work, by a 
circuitous channel, in the spring of 
1710, he conveyed into the hands of 
Peter Burman, the bitterest enemy 
of Le Clere It may readily be con- 
ceived that Burman, thirsty as he 
was at that particular moment for 
vengeance, received with a frenzy of 
joy these thunderbolts from the ar- 
moury of Jove. He published the 
work immediately, under the title of 
Emendationes in Menandri et Phile- 
monis Reliquias, auctore Phileleu- 
thero Lipsiensi, and with an insult- 
ing preface of his own. Before the 
press had completed its work, Le 
Clerc heard of the impending casti- 
gation. Theauthor’s name also was 
easily suspected in the small list of 
Greek scholars. Le Clerc, who con- 
ducted a severe review, wrote in his 
usual spirit of dictatorial insolence 
to Bentley, calling upon him to dis- 
avow so shocking an attack. Bent- 
ley replied by calmly pointing out to 
him his presumption as a Grecian 
editor, and his arrogant folly as a 
bully. Meantime the book was pub- 
lished, and read with so much avi- 
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Cotes in that task, and of opening a 
long correspondence* between the 
Professor and Sir Isaac, which ar- 
ranged the whole alterations and ad- 
ditions. 
In the spring of 1710 was publish- 
e 


dity, (although in a learned lan- 
guage,) that in three weeks the en- 
tire impression was exhausted. It 
was attacked by the old hornet James 
Gronovius, who hated Le Clere and 
Bentley with an equal hatred, and 
also by the scoundrel De Pauw; but, 
said Bentley, with the most happy 
application of a line from Phzdrus, 
“ nondum eorum ictus tanti facio, ut 
iterum a me vapulent : 


Multo majoris colaphi mecum veneunt.” 


On the 8th December, 1711, Bent- 
ley put the finishing hand to his edi- 
tion of Horace—the most instructive, 
perhaps, in its notes, of all contribu- 
tions whatsoever to Latin literature. 
The attacks which it provoked were 
past counting; the applauses were 
no less vehement from every part of 
Europe; and, amongst others, from 
an old enemy—Atterbury, the ring- 
leader in the Phalaris controversy. 
A second and improved impression 
of the work was immediately called 
for, and issued from the press of 
Amsterdam. 

In-1713, Bentley replied, under 
his former signature of Phileleuthe- 
rus Lipsiensis, to Anthony Collins’s 
“ Discourse of Freethinking.” His 
triumph, in this instance, was owing 
less to his own strength than to the 
weakness of his antagonist. Collins 
had some philosophical acuteness, 
as he shewed elsewhere; but of 
learning, properly so called, he had 
none. The most useful service which 
Bentley rendered to the public on 
this occasion, was the just colouring 
which he gave to an argument for 
impeaching the credit of the New 
Testament, recently impressed upon 
the timid and the scrupulous by the 
notoriety of Dr Mill’s labours upon 
its text. Many Christians had been 
scandalized and alarmed by a body 
of thirty thousand various readings 
in a text issuing from inspiration. 
But Bentley re-assured their trem- 
bling faith, by shewing that an im- 
mense majority of these variations 
scarcely affected the sense at all; 
and, of those which did, few, indeed, 
would be found to disturb any car- 
dinal doctrine, which, after all, was 
otherwise secured by unsuspected 





* This correspondence is still preserved in Trinity College; and we are sure that 
every reader will join us heartily in praying for its publication, 
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passages. It is an interesting reflec- 
tion to us at this day,’ that the Col- 
lins here refuted was that friend of 
Locke, as appears from his letters, 
originally published by Des Mai- 
zeaux, upon whom he lavished every 
proof of excessive regard in the last 
moments of his life. Fie introduced 
him even with the most flattering 
recommendations to his hostess, Lady 
Masham, the daughter of that Cud- 
worth, who had spent his life in the 
refutation of philosophic scepti- 
cism !* 

In 1715, on occasion of the first 
Pretender’s expedition, Bentley 
preached before the University a 
sermon on Popery, which, though 
merely occasional, ranks amongst 
the most powerful expositions of 
the corruptions introduced into pure 
Christianity by that stupendous su- 
perstition. The force of its natural 
and manly rhetoric may be conceived 
from this fact, that Sterne, the whole- 
sale plagiarist, has borrowed from it 
a long passage for the sermon which 
he puts into the mouth of Corporal 
Trim, who is made to express its 
terrible energy by saying, that “ he 
would not read another line of it for 
all the world.” 

On the 15th of April, 1716, Bent- 
ley, in a letter to Wake, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, brought forward a 
scheme, which of itself should have 
immortalized him, for retrieving the 
original text of the New Testament, 
exactly as it was at the time of the 
Council of Nice, without the diffe- 
rence of “ twenty words,” or “ even 
twenty particles.” | Compressed 
within a few words, his plan was 
this :—Mill, and other collectors of 
various readings, had taken notice 
only of absolute differences in the 
words—never of mere variations in 
their order and arrangement ; these 
they conceived to be purely acci- 
dental. Bentley thought otherwise ; 
for he had noticed, that, wherever he 
‘could obtain the genuine reading of 
the old authorized Latin version, 
technically called the Vulgate, the 
order of the words exactly corres- 
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Greek. This pointed to, something 
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more than accident. A sentence. 0 

St Jerome ripened this suspicion into 
a_certainty. Hence it occurred, to 
him, that, if by any means he could 
retrieve the true text of the Latin 
Vulgate, as it was originally reformed 
and settled by St Jerome, he would 
at once obtain a guide for selecting, 
amongst the crowd of variations in 
the present Greek text, that one 
which St Jerome had authenticated 
as the reading authorized long before 
his day. Such a restoration of the 
Vulgate, Bentley believed to be pos- 
sible by means of MSS., of which 
the youngest should reach an age of 
900 years. How far this principle 
of restoration could have been prac- 
tically carried through, is a separate 
question; but, for the principle it- 
self, we take upon ourselves to say, 
that a finer thought does not occur 
in the records of inventive criticism. 
It is not a single act of conjectural 
sagacity, but a consequential train of 
such acts. 

In the same year, Bentley wrote a 
letter to Biel upon the Seriptural 
glosses in our present copies of 
Hesychius, which he considered in- 
terpolations from a later hand. This 
letter, which evidences the same cri- 
tical acquaintance with Hesychius, 
which, in the aids given to his friend 
Kuster, he had already manifested 
with Suidas, has been published by 
Alberti, in the Prolegomena to his 
edition of that lexicographer, 

In this year also, a plan was agi- 
tated (according to one tradition, 
by the two Chief Justices, Parker 
and King) for an edition of the 
Classics, in usum Principis Frederici. 
Such a project could not fail to sug- 
gest a competition with the famous 
French series, in usum Delphini. 
Difficulty there was none in making 
the English one far more learned ; 
and, with that view, it was designed 
that Bentley should preside over the 
execution. For this service, he is 
said tohave demanded L.1000 per an- 
num for life ; on the other hand, Lord 





* Collins wanted something more than piety ; he was not even an honest man ; for 
‘he reprinted his work in Holland, purified from the gross cases of ignorance exposed 
by Bentley ; and then circulating this improved edition amongst his friends in Eng- 
land, which he had taken care to mask by a lying title-page, he persuaded them that 
the passages in question were mere forgeries of Bentley's. 
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would’ give no more than 1.500, 
Sdiie misunderstanding arose, and, 
finally, thé whole plan was dismissed 
Ly’ the court, in company with the 
liberal minister who had entertain- 
ed it, Perhaps this is not to be re- 
gretted; for a corpus of editions, 
as much more learned than the Del- 
phin, as Bentley was more learn- 
ed than Huet, would stand a good 
chance of being almost useless to 
boys. 

in 1717, Bentley preached before 
the King. This sermon was publish- 
ed; and is described by Dr Monk as 
being, perhaps, not worse calculated 
to win the favourable opinion of ge- 
neral readers, than any thing else 
which its author has left. For our- 
selves, we have not been so fortunate 
as to meet with it. 

Not long after, in the same year, 
Bentley was elected the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Cambridge. On 
the Ist of May, the day preceding his 
election, he delivered his probation- 
ary lecture. The subject, even more 
than the occasion, made this so inte- 
resting, that we do not hear, without 
indignation, of the uncertainty which 
all parties profess with regard to the 
fate of a copy of it, known to have 
been in existence 40 years ago. The 
lecture treated the famous question 
of the disputed passage—On_ the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses, (1 Epist. 
of St John, v. 7.) Porson, to whom 
such a lecture must have been pecu- 
liarly interesting, had read it ; so had 
Dr Vincent, the late Dean of West- 
minster. Could neither of these gen- 
tlemen have copied it? Or, if that 
were forbidden, could they not have 
mastered the outline of the argu- 
ments ?—Meantime, as to the result, 
every body is agreed that Bentley 
peremptorily rejected the verse. Yet, 
im a correspondence, at the begin- 
ning of this very year, with some 
stranger, which has been sinee pub- 
lished, Bentley is Jess positive on 
tliat matter, and avows his determi- 
nation to treat the case, not as a ques- 
tion for critical choice and sagacity, 
but simply as a question of fact—to 
be decided, whenever he came to that 
part of his new edition of the Greek 
‘Testament, by the balance of read- 
inga,as he should happen to find them 
on this side or that in the best MSS. 
“ What will be the event,” he says, 
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“I myself know not yet; having not 
used ‘all the old copies I have infor- 
mation of.” Within the four months’ 
interval between this correspondence 
and his probationary lecture, it is 
improbable that Bentley should have 
made any such progress in his Greek 
Testament, as eould materially affect 
his view of this question ; and we in- 
fer from that consideration, that, in 
his lecture, he must have treated it 
purely as a question for sagacity and 
tentative conjecture, not for positive 
evidence. This latter mode of de- 
ciding the case, by which he pro- 
mised his correspondent that he 
would finally abide, remains there- 
fore unaffected by the award of his 
lecture. We agree with Dr Middle- 
ton, the first Bishop of Calcutta, that 
the controversy is not yet exhausted. 
In the following month, (June 1717,) 
he delivered his inaugural oration, 
which lasted for two hours and a 
half, on entering upon the duties of 
his chair. This, which unfortunate- 
ly has not been preserved, except in 
the slight and sneering sketch of an 
enemy, appears to have been chiefly 
an apologetic account of his whole 
literary career; doubtless for the 
purpose of disarming the general 
presumption, that'a course of study, 
which had been so peculiarly direct- 
ed to what, in the old university 
phrase, are called the humanities of 
literature, could not but have im- 
pressed a bias upon his enquiries 
unfavourable to the austerer re- 
searches of divinity. He reminded 
his audience, however, that he had 
been appointed on two separate oc- 
casions a public champion of Christ- 
ianity; and that, in another instance, 
when he had stepped forward as a 
volunteer in the same august service, 
he had earned the solemn thanks of 
the university. 

In 1718, Bentley resumed, but sud- 
denly and finally discontinued, the 
third part of his answer to Collins. 
He had agreed to pursue it, at the 
5 mg request of the Princess of 

‘ales; and two half-sheets were 
actually printed; but, conceiving 
himself ill-treated by the court, he 
protested that he would do nothing 
to gratify those who behaved no bet- 
ter than his declared enemies. 

Meantime he had been prosecu- 
ting his great scheme for the restora- 
tion of the Nicene text of the New 





| 
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Testament, according to the op- 
rtunities of leisure which his pub- 

ic duties allowed him, with.his usual 
demoniac energy, and with a gene- 
rous disregard of expense. Through 
different agents, he had procured col- 
lationsof MSS. all over Europe; and in 
particular, had maintained a corres- 
ondence with the Benedictines of St 
aur, one extract from which has 
been published by Sabatier, in his 
Bibliorum Sacrorum Versiones An- 
tique. By the autumn of 1720, his 
work was so far advanced, that, in 
October, he issued a formal prospec- 
tus, stating its plan, (as originally 
sketched, in the spring of 1716, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,) its 
form and price, and the literary 
aids which he counted upon. The 
22d chapter of the Revelations 
accompanied these proposals, as a 
specimen—not of the paper or print- 
ing, (which were to be the best that 
Europe afforded, )—but of the edito- 
rial management. And with that just 
appreciation of his own merits which 
the honest frankness of Bentley would 
seldom allow him to suppress, he so- 
lemnly consecrated the work “ as a 
xeundiroy, @ xlie ts asl, @ charter, a 
Magna Charta, to the whole Christian 
Church ; to last when all the ancient 
MSS. may be lost and extinguished.” 
Conyers Middleton, incapable of un- 
derstanding this grand burst of enthu- 
siasm, immediately wrote a pamph- 
let to disparage the project, which he 
stigmatized (in allusion to the South- 
Sea schemes, recently exposed) as 
Bentley's Bubble. One instance will 
explain the character of his malice : 
He made it a theme for scurrilous 
insinuations against Bentley, that he 
published by subscription. Now, in 
any age, an expensive undertaking, 
which presupposes a vast outlay for 
the collation* (or occasionally the 
urchase) of MSS., and rare editions, 
s a privileged case, as respects sub- 
scriptions; but in that age every 
body published by subscription. 
Pope did so, and in that way made 
his fortune by the Iliad. And, what 
marks the climax in Middleton’s base- 
ness, he himself published his knavish 


Life of Cicero, in the most deliberate 
manner, upon the ordinary terms of a 
subscription. Early in January 1721, 
appeared a caustic reply to Middle- 
ton’s pamphlet, which, upon internal 
evidence, is, and was, ascribed to 
Bentley. In about three months, 
Middleton retorted in a pamphlet 
four times as long as his first, and 
openly avowing himself by name as 
the author. These pamphlets we 
have read ; for they are printed in a 
quarto republication of Middleton’s 
Miscellanies. And we are bold to 
say, in opposition to Dr Monk, that 
they offer no shadow of sound or 
scholarlike objection to Bentley’s Pro- 
gramme. That was written in one 
evening by candlelight. Why not? 
It fell into no real error by its preci- 
pitancy. Cavils are the best of Mid- 
dleton’s argument; malice his best 
inspiration; and, as to the beautiful 
style, which (according to the old ca- 
techism of Blair, &c.) Dr Monk at- 
tributes to Middleton, we presume 
that many, of equal merit, are sold 
daily at 6d. a-lb. to trunk-makers and 
pastry-cooks. 

It was the fate of Dr Bentley, that 
every work, executed or projected by 
him, should be assailed. Accordingly, 
on this occasion, concurrently with 
the pamphlets of Middleton, appear- 
ed many others, with or without 
names, English and Latin, virulent 
or gentle. To Middleton, however, 
has always been imputed the honour 
of having crushed the project ; how 
erroneously, we now first learn from 
Dr Monk. Bentley could not be dis- 
turbed by what he had not seen; now 
he declared to Bishop Atterbury, that 
he “scorned to read the rascal’s 
book ;” and there is full proof, that, 
for eight years and upwards after 
these attacks, he procured collations 
as zealously as ever. The subscrip- 
tions again, which are stated to have 
been not less than two thousand 
guineas, shew that purchasers were 
undeterred by the clamours of ma- 
lice. However, the fact is, that the 
work did at length languish, for what 
reason is still doubtful. Wetstein, in 
his Prolegomena, says, that the aban- 





* Bentley had paid Wetstein L.50 for the collation of a single Palimpsest ; which 
sum, in relation to the vast extent of the MS., seems to us, with Dr Monk’s leave, 
a trifle; though, in relation to Bentley’s purse, and the many demands upon it of 
the same nature, and his prospects of remuneration, it might be a large one, 
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donment of the work rose out of Bent- 
ley’s disgust at the meanness of the 
Treasury in refusing to remit the duty 
upon the paper for this national under- 
taking. The facts are truly stated ; 
but we have proof that the effect was 
insufficient to retard his labour “even 
for a day.” The best guess we can 
offer to account for the final wreck 
of so much labour and expense, is, 
that being continually withdrawn 
from Bentley’s attention, by the per- 
plexities of his multiplied lawsuits, 
until the shades of old age had over- 
taken him, the work gradually ceased 
to occupy his thoughts, or to interest 
his ambition. 

During the long vacation of 1722, 
Bentley read a copy of Nicander’s 
Theriaca, put into his hands by Dr 
Mead, and wrote his corrections on 
the margin. These have since been 
published by Dr Monk, in the Cam- 
bridge Museum Criticum. 

In 1723, the edition of the Tuscu- 
lan Questions, by Davies, to which 
Bentley had communicated its ori- 
ginal value, was reprinted. On this 
occasion, he again enriched it with 
an ample dowery of his own conjec- 
tural emendations. These it was his 
intention to support by notes. Un- 
fortunately, a pressure of business 
had pre-occupied his attention at the 
critical moment; the press could not 
wait; and the book was launched, 
leaving the best part of its freight 
behind ; and that part, unfortunately, 
without which the rest was of little 
value. 

In 1724, Dr Hare, Dean of Wor- 
cester, originally a confidential friend 
of Bentley’s, who had on three seve- 
ral occasions injured him by his in- 
discretion or his meanness, consum- 
mated his offences by an act of per- 
fidious dishonesty: he published an 
edition of Terence, in which every 
thing meritorious was borrowed, 
without acknowledgment, from the 
colloquial instructions of Bentley, 
imperfectly apprehended, and clum- 
sily explained. In revenge for this 
treachery, Bentley carried rapidly 
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through the press a Terence of his 
own; and by way of anticipating 
Hare, who had announced a Pheedrus, 
he united an edition of that author 
(connected, as usual, with P. Syrus) 
in the same volume. This was pub- 
lished at the beginning of 1726. The 
Phzedrus was a precipitate, in fact 
an extempore, performance ; but the 
Terence is, in our opinion, of all 
Bentley’s editions, the most brilliant- 
ly finished. With relation to the 
critic, undoubtedly his Horace is by 
much the most elaborately learned ; 
but with relation to the interests of 
the author, his Terence is the most 
complete. 

In 1731 occurred an incident in 
the literary life of Bentley, upon 
which no rational judgment has ever 
yet been pronounced. At the latter 
end of that year, he undertook his 
edition of the Paradise Lost; it was 
carried on with his usual haste, and 
was published in January 1732. He 
Was now seventy years old, and his 
age, combined with the apparent ex- 
travagance of some of his corrections, 
might seem, at first, to countenance 
Dr Monk’ sinsinuation of dotage.* But 
the case is totally misconceived. His 
edition of Milton had the same merits 
as his other editions; peculiar de- 
fects it had, indeed, from which his 
editions of Latin classics were gene- 


rally free; these, however, were due , 


to no decays in himself, but to ori- 
ginal differences in the English clas- 
sic from any which he could have 
met with in Pagan literature. The 
romantic, or Christian, poetry, was 
alien to Bentley’s taste; he had no 
more sense or organs of perception 
for this grander and more imagina- 
tive order of poetry, than a hedge- 
hog for the music of Mozart. Con- 
sequently, whatsoever was peculiar- 
ly characteristic in it, seemed to him 
a monstrous abortion; and had it 
been possible that passages in the 
same impassioned key should occur 
in the austere and naked works of 
the Roman or Grecian muse, he 
would doubtless have proscribed 





* Dr Monk says, truly enough, that Bentley’s corrections would often “ lop off 
the most beautiful parts of the poem.” But we are petrified on finding the first in- 
stance which he gives—Bentley’s very reasonable censure of a well-known bull which 


all the world has laughed at: 


* Adam, the goodliest man of men since-born 


His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eye.” 
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them as_ interpolations .of monks, 
eopyists, or scholiasts, with the same 
desperate hook which operated so 
summarily on the text of Paradise 
Lost. ith these infirmities, and 
this constitutional defect of poetic 
sensibility, the single blunder which 
he committed, was in undertaking 
such a province. The management 
of it did him honour; for he com- 
plied honestly with the constitution 
of his mind, and was right in the 
sense of taking a true view, but from 
a false station. Whenever a wise 
man plays the fool, we may suspect 
that a woman is at the bottom; and 
for this blunder of Bentley’s, we are 
to thank Queen Caroline, who had 
a curiosity to see the English Her- 
cules at work upon some task with- 
in her own range of sympathy; and 
accordingly, with the same womanish 
folly which in Queen Elizabeth im- 
pees upon Shakspeare the grotesque 
abour of exhibiting Falstaff in love, 
she laid her commands upon Bent- 
ley for a kind of service which ob- 
liged him too frequently to abjure 
all his characteristic powers and ac- 
complishments. That a suspicion at 
times crossed his own mind, (his ne- 
hew’s it certainly did,) that for her 
ajesty’s amusement he was making 
himself a stupendous jackass, is very 
probable from his significant excuse 
at the end—“ non injussa cecini.” 
Meantime we agree altogether with 
Dr Monk, that to any moral blame in 
this affair, on account of his fiction of 
an editorial man of straw, Bentley is 
not liable, let Dr Johnson say what he 
will. It was a fiction of modesty at 
once and of prudence, which saved 
him from the necessity of applying 
his unmeasured abuse immediately 
to Milton. This middleman was lite- 
rally a mediator between Milton and 
the Bentleian wrath of damnation, 
which is already too offensive even 
as applied to a shadow. 
This foolery over, Bentley recoil- 
ed with the spring of a Roman cata- 
ulta to his natural pursuits. In 1732, 
e undertook an edition of Homer, 
chiefly with a view to the restoration 
of the digamma to its place and func- 
tions in the metre. This design he 
had first seriously adopted in 1726 ; 
and now, upon the instigation of Lord 
Carteret, he noted and corrected the 
entire Tliad and Odyssey, rejecting 
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those lines which wuld not bene to 
his hypothesis, . The, Homer swrasaes 
ver published’ but the AS ning 
been bequeathed, in 1786 4o,-Luinisy 
College by Dr R., Bentley, thenan: 
phew, was afterwards liberally,transe 
mitted to Gottingen, for the, ase, of 
Heyne, who, in his own edition; ef 
Homer, acknowledged the prafeund, 
est obligations, to it, and made the 
world circumstantially acquainted 
with its merits, cictitgres! } 
The Homer must be considered.as 
virtually the final labour of Bentley. 
For his Manilius, which he publish- 
ed in 1739, when he was in his 78th 
year, had been prepared for the press 
forty-five years before. The, notes 
on this singular poem, which, has al- 
ways been as interesting to us as it 
was to Bentley and to Joseph Scali- 
ger, have the usual merits and. the 
usual faults of Bentley’s netes—be- 
ing all ingenious, sometimes very 
learned, defences of innovations, on 
the received text, bold, original, or 
absolutely licentious, as may, hap- 
pen. In Horace or Lucan we seek 
for no more—but we confess,, that,in 
a poem like the Astronomicen,crowd- 
ed with triple difficulties—of science 
in the first place ; secondly, of science 
disfigured by the perplexed hypa- 
thesis of the old astronomy,;,,and 
thirdly, of all this warped from. its 
natural expression by. the .necessi- 
ties of the metre and the ornaments 
of a poetic treatment, we read, Bente 
ley’s philological notes with singular 
disadvantage after the philesophic 
commentaries. of Josephs Scaligen 
The astronomy has never been clears 
ed up entirely, Scaliger,/haying:.in 
this part. committed, singular jerrors, 
But much of the poem, which assigna 
the temperament, the. bias of charaes 
ter, and habits of men born under all 
the leading aspects of the stars, isless 
in need of elucidation, unless whenit 
is particularly corrupt; and in such 
places. Bentley is.of great services: 
Fourteen years after the death of 
Bentley, Horace Walpole published 
at his private press a: Lucan, ‘illus- 
trated by the notes: of Bentley; com- 
bined with" those of Grotius. '“This 
poet was within Bentley's —— 
sympathy : ‘and; as ‘plausible ce 
tures for the emeéndation of the 'teXt, 
we know of ‘tiothing computable’ td 
his suggestions," 
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specilitiony' uf separate Greek inscriptions, and’ perhaps other oc- 
easion Tei Apaten imperfectly ascer ainéd, to his riends, which his 
géidrosity thade ‘Him ut AIT times ‘no less ready to grant, thaii’ the, catéless 
prodigality Mile xtaustiblé wealth made him ‘negligent to resume. We have 
alse purposely excladed from oir list the fugitive pamphlets of busitiess, or 
of opial défente, by which Bentley met his ungenerous assailants ; ‘a part 
of lis Works Which, as a good man, though with human infirmities, he would 
doubtless! wish to'be now cancelled or forgotten, under that comprehen- 
sive act'of Christian forgiveness which there can be no doubt, that, in his 
latter days; he extended even to those unjust enmities which provoked them. 
Confining ourselves to his purely literary works, and considering the great 
caré and attention which belong almost to each separate sentence in works 
of that’class, Wwe may perhaps say that, virtually, no man has written so much. 

‘By way of bringing his characteristic merits within the horizon of the 
least learned readers, we shall now lay before them a close analysis of his 
ablest ‘and‘ most famous performance, the Phalaris ; and it happens, favour- 
ably for our purpose, though singularly, that the most learned of Bentléy’s 


works is also that which is best fitted for popular admiration. 


Phalaris had happened to say, that 
some worthy people in Sicily had 
been kind enough to promise him a 
loan; not, however, on any pastoral 
considerations, such as might seem 
agreeable 'to that and country, 
but on the bare Judean terms of so 
much pér shent'(Sav:iesv). Here the 
eee of the Letters felt that it was 
indispensable té ‘assign real names. 
Bills’ upon Simonides, endorsed by 
Pythagoras, would have been likely 
to: fall to’ a’ discount in critical esti- 
Ination, ‘and to have damaged the 
credit of the Jetters. The contractors 
for his'loan; therefore; are not humble 
individuals, but'' cities—-Phintia, to 
wit;‘and ‘Hybla.' Well, and what of 
then? - Were their acceptances like- 
ly to: be protested for non-payment ? 
By-no meats; both were probably 
solvent; and; at‘all events, their ex- 
istence; which! is something, is gua- 
ranteed ‘by Ptolemy, by Antoninus, 
and by Pliny. “ But,” says Bentley, 
- that ominous but!) “ it is ill luck 
or this forger of letters, that a frag- 
ment of Diodorus was preserved, to 
be:a witness ‘against him.” From this 
little fragment, ‘now raised up from 
the dust of ages, Bentley deduces a 


summary conviction of the forgery. 
This city of Phintia, in fact, had its 
name from the author of its exist- 
ence, one Phintias; he was a petty 
prince,who flourished about the time 
of Pyrrhus the Epirot, and built the 
city in question, during the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth Olympiad ;* 
that is to say, abiding by the chrono- 
logy most favourable to the authenti- 
city of the Letters, above 270 years 
after Phalaris. “A pretty slip,” says 
Bentley—“ a pretty slip this of our 
Sophist, to introduce his tyrant bor- 
rowing money of a city almost three 
hundred years before it was named 
or built!” 

Such-is the starting argument of 
Bentley. It will be admitted to bea 
knock-down blow; and though only 
one, and applied toasingle letter of the 
whole series, a candid looker-on will 
own, that it is such a one as: settles 
the business ; and no prudent cham- 
pion, however game, would have 
chosen to offer himself to the scratch 
for a second round. However, ¢ wy! 
vov Burta thought otherwise. . 


The next argument is of the same 
description, being a second case of 





\*| Beméley, upon -greunds: which are ‘satisfactory, and most elaborately developed, 
fixes, the Aowtishing of ;Phalavis te the 57th Olympiad. In this the reader may 
happen to, knew that,he diffared with that learned chronologist, but most confused 
writer,,.H..Dedwelk, Jt\is important, however, to remark, that, logically speaking, it 
would be.q aircle, (ar petitio prineipii),topress Bentley with Dedwell’s authority in this 

icular instance, inasmuch as, Dodyyell had,,in fixing, the, era of Phalaris, mainly 
lied alae very Letters in dispute; at that time, unsuspected, or nearly so, ‘That 
Se oe = . * * . @ * 
act, important to Bentley, as.disarming the chronological autherity of Dedwell, is 
no less important, as demonstrating that the question of Phalaris is not one of mere 
taste, but operatively connected with historical results, 
VOL, XXVIII, NO. CLXXI, 2u 
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anachronism; but it merits a sepa- 
rate statement. In the instance of 
Phintia the proof was direct, and 
liable to no demur; but here the 
anachronism is made out circum- 
stantially: Hence it is less readily 
apprehended ; and the Boyle party, 
in their anger or their haste, did in 
fact misapprehend it ; and upon their 
own blunder they built a charge 
against Bentley of vicious reasoning, 
which gave him an opening (not 
likely to be missed by him) for in- 
flicting two courses of the knout in- 
stead of one. The case is this: Ste- 
sichorus, the lyric poet, had incurred 
the displeasure of Phalaris, not for 
writing verses against him, but for 
overt acts of war; the poet had been 
levying money and troops, and, in 
fact, making hostile demonstrations 
at two separate places— Aluntium 
and Alesa. Accordingly, Letter 92 
takes him to task, and insinuates an 
ugly consequence ; viz. the chance 
of being “ snapt” _ Bentley calls 
it) by the bull before he got safe 
home to Himera. The objection rai- 
sed upon this passage regards Alz- 
sa: Did that town exist so early as 
the days of Phalaris ? No, says Bent- 
ley, nor for 140 years after Phalaris 
—having been founded by Archo- 
nides in the second year of the 94th 
Olympiad, consequently 140 years 
after the death of Phalaris; and then, 
upon a testimony which cannot be 
resisted by a Boyle man, viz. the 
testimony of these very Letters, 152 
at the very least, after this particular 
letter. But might there not be other 
cities, earlier than this, which bore 
the same name? There might—in 
fact there were. How, then, shall it 
be known whether that particular 
Alesa, which would involve the 
anachronism, viz. the Alwsa founded 
by Archonides, is the Alzesa of the 
Letter-writer ? As the argument by 
which Bentley replies to this ques- 
tion has been so much misconceived, 
and is in fact not very clearly stated 
in either dissertation, we shall throw 
it into a formal syllogism. 

Major Proposition.—The Alzsa of 
the Pseudo-Phalaris and Stesichorus 
is the maritime Alzsa. 


[Oct. 


Minor Proposition.—The maritime 
Alzesa is the Aleesa founded by Areh- 
onides. 

Ergo. The Alzesa of Archonides 
(viz. an Alzesa of nearly two centu- 
ries later than the era of Phaiaris) is 
the Alzsa of the Pseudo-Phaleris. 


Now comes a famous argument, 
in which Bentley makes play beauti- 
fully. Phalaris had been ill, and, 
wishing to reward his Greek physi- 
cian in a manner suitable to a prince, 
amongst other presents he sends the 
doctor arotnziay Ongixasiov Ceuln Sexe, 2. Ce 
ten couple, or pair, of Thericlean 
cups. What manner of things were 
these ? “ They were,” says Bentley, 
“large drinking-cups, of a peculiar 
shape, so called from the first con- 
triver of them, one Thericles, a Co- 
rinthian potter.” Originally, there- 
fore, as to the material, they must 
have been porcelain—or, however, 
earthen-ware of some quality or 
other, (Pliny having by general con- 
sent tripped in supposing Thericles 
a nenet} But, as often happens, in 
process of time “ they were called 
Thericlean from their shape, what- 
soever artisan made them, or whe- 
ther of earth, or of wood, or of me- 
tal.” So far well. But “ there is 
another thing,” says Bentley, “ be- 
sides a pretty invention, very useful 
to a liar, and that is a good memo- 
ry.” For “ the next thing to be en- 
quired is—the age of this Thericles ; 
and we learn that from Athenzeus— 
one* witness indeed, but as good as 
a multitude in a matter of this na- 
ture. This cup (says he) was in- 
vented by Thericles, the Corinthian 
potter, who was contemporary with 
Aristophanes the comedian.” 

This is enough. Bentley goes on 
to compute, that all the surviving 
plays of Aristophanes range within 
a period of thirty-six years; so that, 
allowing the full benefit of this lati- 
tude to the Pseudo-Phalaris, viz. that 
Thericles invented his cups in the 
very first year of this period, still, 
even upon that concession, the very 
earliest baking of the potter’s china 
will be 120 years after the final ba- 
king of Phalaris himself. 





* There is, however, a collateral testimony from a poet contemporary with the 
old age of Thericles, viz. Eubulus, which gives a perfect confirmation to that of Athe- 


neeus. 


In the final dissertation, Bentley brought forward this fragment. 


In fact, 


the good luck of Bentley, in meeting all the out-of-the-way evidence which he some- 
times required, is not less remarkable than his skill in using it, 
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This article in the first Disserta- 
tion was short; but the Oxford cri- 
tique upon it furnished him with an 
occasion, and almost a necessity, for 
supporting it, in the second, with a 
bravura display of his learning upon 
all the collateral points that had been 
connected with the main question. 
And, as the attack had been in un- 
usual terms of insolence, (asking 
him, for instance, how he “ durst” 
oppose men such as Grotius and 
Scaliger,*) Bentley was under no 
particular obligation to use his op- 
portunities with forbearance, or to 
renounce his triumph. This was 
complete. It is not Boyle, or his 
half-learned associates, but the very 
heroes of classical literature for the 
preceding 150 years — Buchanan, 
Scaliger, Grotius, Casaubon, Salma- 
sius, who on this occasion (respect- 
fully, but, as to the matter, effectual- 
ly) are shewn to be in error. Most 
readers are aware, that amongst 
the multifarious researches which 
belong to what is called learning, the 
res metrica has been developed more 
slowly than any other. The field, 
therefore, being so under-cultured, 
had naturally drawn the attention 
of an ambitious young scholar like 
Bentley; and, in his epistle to Mill 
upon John Malelas, he had already 
made his name illustrious by the de- 
tection of a canon in Anapzstic me- 
tre. “Ned,” says Dr Parr, writing to 
Dr Maltby in 1814, “ I believe Bentley 
knew nothing scientifically of choral 
metre.” Why, no, Sam, perhaps he 
did not; neither did Porson, if we 
speak strictly of choral metre ; and 
for Sam himself, little indeed upon 
any metre whatsoever, except that 
he somewhere conceives himself to 
have corrected a few loose iambics 
of a Latin comic poet, (a feat which 
did not require a Titan.) However, 
at that. day (1690) it was no trifle 
to have revealed a canon which had 
certainly escaped the most eagle- 
eyed scholars we have mentioned. 
On the present occasion, it was an 
appropriate sequel of that triumph, 
and one which will remind scholars 
of a similar feat by Porson with re- 
gard to iambic metre, (see Pref. to 
the Hecuba of Euripides,) that a for- 
midable array of passages, objected 
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by the Boyle party as overthrowing 
his canon, and twelve others, volun- 
teered by himself, are all corrected in 
a way which, whilst it delivers his 
canon from the supposed contradic- 
tion, forces from him the finest dis- 
play of his own critical sagacity. 


The fourth argument exposes an 
anachronism pretty much like that of 
Alesa in the second. The Pseudo- 
Phalaris having occasion to speak of 
the Zanclzeans, and in three previous 
Letters of the Messanians, manifestly 
betrays that he thought Zancle and 
Messana two different towns. “ Cer- 
tainly,” says Bentley, “the true Pha- 
laris could not write thus ; and itisa 
piece of ignorance inexcusable in our 
Sophist not to know that these names 
belonged to one and the same city at 
different times.” But, perhaps, the 
change from the early name of Zan- 
cle, to the later one of Messana, may 
have happened during the progress 
of these very Letters. The present 
arrangement of the Letters is indeed 
inconsistent with that supposition ; 
for it is the 85th which mentions the 
old name Zancle, whilst the Ist, 21st, 
and 84th mention Messana, But that 
objection, if there were no other, 
might be eluded by supposing the 
particular order in which the Letters 
stand in our present editions to have 
been either purely accidental, or 
even arbitrarily devised by some 
one of the early dibrarii. But allow- 
ing all this, the evasion of Bentley’s 
argument will still be impossible on 
grounds of chronology. Thucydides 
tells us the occasion of that irrepa- 
rable expulsion which the Zancleans 
suffered—and the time, viz. about 
the last year of the 70th Olympiad. 
The same author states the circum- 
stances under which the new name 
Messana arose; and though he does 
not precisely date this latter inci- 
dent, he says generally that it was 2 
aroansi Ucspsy (not long after the other.) 
Separate parts of this statement are 
corroborated by other historians ; 
and, upon the whole, taking the com- 
putus least favourable to Bentley, 
the new name of Messana appears 
not to have been imposed by Anaxi- 
laus until more than sixty years af- 
ter Phalaris was dead and gone. 





* This, by the way, shews the variety of hands employed in Boyle’s book, and the 
want of an editor to impress harmony upon them ; elsewhere, the Scaligers, and such 
people, are treated as pedants. 
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One objection there is undoubted- 
ly to this argument, and Bentley 
frankly avows it; Pausanias ante- 
dates Anaxilaus by not less than 180 
years. But there is no need to re- 
cite the various considerations which 
invalidate his authority, since the ar- 
gument derived from him is one of 
those which prove too much. Doubt- 
less, it would account for the use of 
“ Messana’ in the Letters of Phalaris, 
but so effectually account for it as to 
make it impossible that any other 
name should have been familiarly 
employed at an age when “ Zancle”’ 
must have been superannuated by a 
century. Such is the dilemma in 
which Bentley has noosed his ene- 
mies ; skilfully leaving it a matter of 
indifference to his cause, whether 
they accept or reject the authority of 
Pausanias. 

From this dilemma, however, Boyle 
attempts to escape, by taking a dis- 
tinction between the town, and the 

eople who drew their name from 
it. Zanclzeans, he thinks, might sub- 
sist under that name long after Zancle 
had changed its masters and forfeit- 
ed its name. But this hypothesis is 
destroyed by means of an inscription 
which Bentley cites from a statue at 
Olympia, connected with the com- 
ment of the person who records it: 
the statue, it seems, had been set up 
by Evagoras, who inscribed himself 
upon it as a Zancliean; from which 
single word the recorder infers the 
antiquity of the statue, arguing that 
the mere name “ Zanclean” sufti- 
ciently proved its era to have been 
anterior to the imposition of the mo- 
dern name of Messana; whereas 
clearly, had there been a race of 
Zancleans who survived (under that 
name) the city of Zancle, this argu- 
ment would have been without force, 
and could not have occurred to the 
writer who builds upon it. 


The fifth argument will perhaps 
not be thought so entirely satisfac- 
tory as it seemed to Bentley. Pha- 
laris, in threatening the people of 
Himera, says—aires txreifw airves Sany 
—I will extirpate them like a pine- 
tree ; that is to say, root and branch. 
Now, this Delphic threat, and in 
these identical words, appears first of 
all in Herodotus, who explains the 
force of it to lie in this—that of all 
trees the pine only was radically de- 
stroyed by mere lopping. That his- 


torian ascribes the original use of 
this significant allusion to Croesus, 
who did not begin his reign until six 
years after the pretended use of it by 
Phalaris. But Bentley conceives 
that he has sufficient reason to father 
it upon Herodotus himself ; in which 
case it will be younger than the age 
of Phalaris by a century. But we 
confess ourselves dissatisfied ; or, if 
that word is too strong, imperfectly 
satisfied. “ We see,” says Bentley, 
“ the phrase was then” (7. e. in the 
time of Croesus) “so new and un- 
heard-of, that it puzzled a whole 
city.’ But it is probable that acci- 
dents of place, rather than of time, 
would determine the intelligibility of 
this proverb : wherever the pine-tree 
was indigenous, and its habits fami- 
liarly known, the allusion would 
suggest itself, and the force of it 
would be acknowledged, no matter 
in what age. And as to the remark 
that Aulus Gellius, in the title of a 
chapter now lost, seems to consider 
Herodotus as the real author of the 
saying, it amounts to nothing: at 
this day we should be apt to dis- 
cuss any vulgar error which has the 
countenance of Shakspeare, under a 
title such as this—“* On the Shak- 
spearian notion that a toad is veno- 
mous,’ meaning merely to remind 
our readers that the notion has a real 
popular hold and establishment, not 
surely that Shakspeare was the ori- 
ginator of it. The authority of Eus- 
tathius, so very modern an author, 
adds no strength at all to Bentley’s 
hypothesis. No real links of tradition 
could possibly connect two authors 
removed from each other by nearly 
2000 years. Eustathius ascribes, or 
seems to ascribe, the mot to Here 
dotus, not in a personal sense, but as 
a short-hand way of designating the 
book in which it is originally found. 
The truth is, that such a proverb 
would be co-eval and co-extensive 
with the tree. Symbolical forms are 
always delightful to a semibarbarous 
age; such, for instance, as the em- 
blematic advice of that silent moni- 
tor toa tyrant, who, walking through 
a garden, cut off the heads of all the 

lants which overtopped the rest. 

hreats more especially assume this 
form: where they are perfectly un- 
derstood, they are thus made more 
lively and significant; and, on, the 
other hand, where they are enigma- 
tical, the uncertainty (according to 
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a critical remark of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus) points the attention to them 
under a peculiar advantage of awe 
and ominous expectation. 


The sixth argument is another case 
of the second and fourth. Phalaris 
exults that he had routed the 
Tauromenites and the Zanclwans. 
“ But,” says Bentley, “ there is an 
old true saying—Meard xawi ta wee 
Ajue—many new and strange things 
happenin war. We have just now 
seen those same routed Zancleans 
rise up again, after a thousand years, 
to give him a worse defeat. And 
now the others, too, are taking their 
time to revenge their old losses: for 
these, though they are called Tauro- 
menites both here and in three other 
letters, make protestation against the 
name, and declare they were called 
Naxians in the days of the true 
Phalaris. Taurominium, que antea 
Naxos, says Pliny. Whence it is 
that Herodotus and Thucydides, be- 
cause they wrote before the change 
of the name, never speak of Tauro- 
minium, but of Naxos.” 

Yet it will be objected that Bent- 
Jey himself has made Pythagoras 
contemporary with Phalaris: now of 
this very Pythagoras, Porphyry says 
—*“that he delivered Croton, Hi- 
mera, and Taurominium from ty- 
rants ;” and Iamblichus says—“ that 
a young man of T'aurominium being 
drunk, Pythagoras played him sober 
by a few airs of grave spondees.” A 
third writer also, Conon, says, of a 
person in the age of Cyrus the elder, 
contemporary with Pythagoras and 
Phalaris, that he “went to Z'auro- 
minium in Sicily.’ The answer to 
all'this is obvious‘ Taurominium is 
here used with the same sort of licen- 
sed Prolepsis,as when we say, Julius 
Cesar conquered France, and made 
an expedition into England, though 
we know that Gaul and Britain were 
the names in that age. 


The seventh, eighth, and eighteenth 
arguments may be thrown together, 
all turning upon the same objection, 
viz. that Phalaris is apt to appropriate 
the thoughts of better men than him- 
self—a kind of robbery which pos- 
sibly other royal authors have prac- 
tised, but hardly on Phalaris) upon 
men born long after their own time. 
The three cases of this, cited by 
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Bentley, are of very different weight. 
Let us begin with the weakest. 
Writing to Polygnotus, Phalaris 
is found sporting this sentiment— 
roles Egle oxsz wage trois cwpeovertgois 
w:nicevrai—that words are regard- 
ed as the shadow of deeds by per- 
sons of good sense. “ Itisa very no- 
table saying, and we are obliged to 
the author of it; and, if Phalaris had 
not modestly hinted that others had 
said it before him, we might have 
taken it for hisown. Butthen there 
was either a strange jumping of good 
wits, or Democritus was a sorry pla- 
giary; for he laid claim to the first 
invention of it. What shall we say 
to this matter? Democritus had the 
character of a man of probity and 
wit. Besides, here are Plutarch and 
Diogenes, two witnesses that would 
scorn to flatter. This bears hard 
upon the author of the Letters. But 
how can we help it? He should have 
minded his hits better, when he was 
minded to play the tyrant. For De- 
mocritus was too young to know 
even Pythagoras ; Td Ti KedvuY payse 
~ai—considerations of chronology are 
inconsistent with it; and yet Pytha- 
goras survived Phalaris.” Such is 
Bentley’s argument; but undoubt- 
edly it is unfair. He says “ besides,” 
as. though Plutarch and Diogenes 
were supplementary evidences to a 
matter otherwise established upon 
independent grounds ; whereas it is 
from them only, and from Suidas, 
whom he afterwards brought for- 
ward, that we know of any such 
claim for Democritus. Again, Bent- 
ley overrates their authority. That of 
Plutarch, upon all matters of fact and 
critical history, is atthis day deserved- 
ly low; and, as to Diogenes Laertius, 
nobody can read him without per- 
ceiving that precisely upon this de- 
partment of his labour, viz. the ap- 
plication of all the stray apophthegms, 
prose epigrams, and “ good things,” 
which then floated in conversation, 
he had no guide at all. Sometimes 
there might be a slight internal indi- 
cation of the author; philosophic 
sarcasms, for instance, of every age, 
were ascribed boldly to the cynical 
Diogenes; sometimes an old tradition 
might descend with the saying; but 
much more frequently every apho- 
rism or pointed saying was attributed 
by turns to each philosopher in suc- 
cession, who, in his own generation, 
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had possession of the public ear. Just 
the same thing has happened in Eng- 
land; multitudes of felicitous mots 
have come down through the 18th 
century to our days—doing duty first 
under the names of Swift, Dr Sheri- 
dan, &c., next of Lord Chesterfield, 
then of Quin, Foote, and above all, 
of George Selwyn, who enjoyed a 
regal benefit of claim over all waifs 
and derelicts ; and, finally, of Jekyll, 
Brinsley Sheridan, Courtenay, Sam 
Rogers, and Thomas Moore. Over 
and above all this, Bentley is obliged 
to make two concessions, which take 
the edge off his argument. Michael 
Psellus ascribes the saying to Si- 
monides; and Isidore, the Pelusiot, 
 rmaayref to the Lacedzmonians. 

ow, at all events, this breaks the 
unanimity of the ascription to Demo- 
critus, though each for itself should 
happen to be false. The objection 
to Simonides is, that he was but se- 
ven years old when Phalaris was kill- 
ed. This, though surely, in a mat- 
ter so perplexed as the chronology 
of that era, it is driving rather closely, 
we may allow. But what objection 
is there to the Lacedzmonians ? 
Certainly we can discern, in the very 
nature of the sentiment, a reason that 
may have influenced Isidore for tra- 
cing it up to a Laconic parentage ; 
but though this is an argument for 
suspicion, it is none for absolute re- 
jection. Neither does Bentley make 
any objection of that sort. Here again 
he seems to rely upon chronology ; 
for his own words are no stronger 
than these,—that “ though the date 
be undetermined, it might fairly be 
presumed to be more recent than 
he,” (i. e. Phalaris.) “ Fairly to be 
presumed !” is that all? And why is 
it to be presumed? Simply because 
“ four parts out of five” among the 
Lacedemonian apophthegms collect- 
ed by Plutarch are, in Bentley’s judg- 
ment, later than the age of Phalaris. 
Even this leaves a chance not quite 
inconsiderable, that the anachronism 
may not exist in the apophthegm be- 
fore us. But, finally, had Bentley 
been called on for his proof of the 
particular proportions here assigned 
to the Anti-Phalaridean and Post- 
Phalaridean apophthegms, it would 
perhaps have appeared that the pre- 
sent argument of his was utterly 
worthless. For how came he to dis- 
criminate two classes? Of necessity, 
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by some marks, (as, suppose diction 
of a certain quality, more or less 
archaic, and metrical arrangement, 
which would belong to all the haya 
taken from the dramatic writers.) 
And are these criteria sufficient? 
Undoubtedly they are; for example, 
before the iambics of the Greek tra- 
gedy existed, iambic apophthegms 
could not be detached from it. No 
such metrical fwux, therefore, can 
pretend to an earlier date than that 
of the drama itself. Well, then, ha- 
ving so effectual a test, with what 
propriety could Bentley throw the 
decision upon a ratio of chances— 
“4 out of 5”? For no matter if the 
chances against a fact had been even 
a thousand to one before examina- 
tion, yet if, after examination and 
submission to the test, the result 
were in favour of that fact, it will be 
established no less certainly than if 
the chances had been just the other 
way. The positive application of the 
test is transcendent to all presump- 
tions and probabilities whatsoever, 
however reasonable it might have 
been to rely upon them in a case 
where no examination had been pos- 
sible. So much for this section, 
which—though the weakest of the 
whole—is wound up in the most 
stinging manner ; for Boyle having 
argued that apparent plagiarisms in 
a case like this proved nothing, since, 
in fact, no absolute originality, and 
therefore no manifest plagiarism, 
could be imagined in sentiments 
which belong to human nature itself, 
Bentley assures him that he is mis- 
taken—exhibiting in his own person 
a refutation of that maxim ; “ for 
there are many such nostrums in his 
book, such proper and peculiar mis- 
takes, as were never thought on nor 
said by any man before him.” 

The argumentin the eighteenth sec- 
tion, which would fix upon Phalaris 
areference to an epitaph first cited by 
Demosthenes in his Crown Oration, 
delivered in the third year of the 
112th Olympiad, nearly 220 years af- 
ter his own death, is about as dubious 
as the last. But the case in the eighth 
section is unanswerable. Phalaris is 
made to say—Ovnrds [ap trtas aBdverav 
igliv Exeu, ws acl ries, & Geocixti—(i. eC 
That we, being ourselves mortal,should 
cherish immortal anger, is, according 
to the saying,unfitting.) Now,here the 
iambic metre, and the tone of a tra- 
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gic fw, are too evident to leave 
any doubts about the fountain from 
which the Pseudo-Phalaris is draw- 
ing. 

The inference of Bentley is—“ that, 
if this iambic came from the stage, 
it must be later than Phalaris, let it 
belong to what poet soever, tragic or 
comic.” Boyle, on the other hand, 
is “very well satisfied that there 
were both tragic and comic poets 
before the days of Phalaris.” And 
upon this, in law phrase, issue is 
joined. 

Comedy is discussed in the present 
section. Bentley argues the follow- 
ing points against Boyle :—First, that 
Epicharmus is to be considered the 
father of Comedy upon more and 
better authorities than Susarion ; Se- 
condly, this being admitted, that 
upon chronological grounds Phalaris 
could not borrow a verse from co- 
medy; Thirdly, even supposing Su- 
sarion to have contributed something 
to the invention, yet that this could 
not have availed Phalaris, unless he 
had come over incognito to the villa- 
ges of Attica, inasmuch as “ his plays 
were extemporal, and never publish- 
ed in writing ;” and, Fourthly, grant- 
ing even “ that they were published, 
it is more likely they were in tetra- 
metres and other chorical mea- 
sures, than in iambics.” And why 
so? Because, as the Drama grew up 
from a festival, in which the main 
elements were singing and dancing, 
it is certain that the earliest metres 
were those which adapted them- 
selves to dancing. It is, however, 
true, though at that time unknown to 
the learned, that an unpublished 
MS. of one Diomedes Scholasticus 
upon Dionysius Thrax, which MS. 
is in the King’s Library, asserts, that 
“ Susarion was the beginner of co- 
medy in verse, whose plays were all 
lost in oblivion: but there are two or 
three iambics of a play of his still 
remembered.” In fact, there are in 
all five: the four first in this very 
MS. which had been seen only by 
Bentley, (and some of them in two 
other authors ;) the last (which, by 
the way, seems to us a later addition 
by way of éx«vSi2v) in Stobweus. We 
shall give the whole, as the sentiment 
unfortunately belongs to all ages : 
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"Andere, Acws* Tucwpiav réler roids 
‘Ysog Dirive Me[egabey Teimodicnsos 
Kandy yuveiintss &Ad’ opens, oe Onmeorees, 
Ovn estlv dsxsiv dunleey cevev ween. 

Kai yae ro [ipems, wad +d won [npeces, 

xonKOY. 

Hear, O people: thus speaks Susa- 
rion, &c. Women are a torment ; but 
still, my countrymen, there is no keep- 
ing house without this torment. To 
marry, then, and not to marry, is alike 
calamitous. Bentley produces this 
evidence (which, by the way, he cor- 
rects capitally) against himself; but 
disarms it chiefly by this argument. 
Susarion is here introduced address- 
ing the audience in his own person; 
now that, taken in connexion with 
the iambic metre, will prove the 
verses to be no part of a play. For 
though sometimes the poet did ad- 
dress the parterre, yet this was al- 
ways done through the chorus; and 
what were the measures that the 
chorus used at that time? “ Never 
iambics, but always anapests or te- 
trametres ; and I believe,” says Bent- 
ley, “ there is not one instance that 
the chorus speaks at all to the pit in 
iambics; to the actor it sometimes 
does.” Boyle, in treating the case 
of Susarion, hdd made much use of 
a passage in the Arundel Marbles. 
Unfortunately the words, which he 
particularly relied on, were mere 
emendations of Palmerius and Sel- 
den. Now it happened that Selden, 
whose Greek knowledge we our- 
selves consider miserably inaccurate, 
had in this instance made but a very 
imperfect examination of the marble 
chronicle itself. The consequence 
was, that Boyle had here uninten- 
tionally prepared an opening for a 
masterly display of skill on the part 
of Bentley, who had the pleasure at 
one and the same moment of exhibit- 
ing his Greek without ostentation— 
of doing a critical service to that 
famous Arundelian monument, on 
which so many learned heads had 
been employed—of dragging after 
him, as captives, a whole host of 
heroes in literature, whom he had 
indisputably defeated—and finally, 
of establishing his triumph in the 
question immediately before him.* 
All this learning, however, Bentley 





* Seldom, perhaps, has there been a more ingenious correction than that of Selden’s 


tv ’adnvass on the Arundel Marble, 


Bentley had remarked elsewhere that the marble 
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fails not to remind his readers, is ex 
abundauti, so much, over and aboye 
what was, necessary to decide the 
dispute, and, in fact, an excursus 
forced from him by his antagonist. 
For in reality certain words in the 
apophthegm, no ways essential to its 
expression, are proofs (or so Bent- 
ley regards them) that the Pseudo- 
Phalaris was borrowing not merely 
from the Greek drama before it ex- 
isted, but from a specific dramatist, 
Euripides, to wit ; and a specific tra- 
gedy now lost, viz. Philoctetes. How- 
ever, we must own that this part of 
the argument appears to us question- 
able at least, and perhaps positively 
wrong; questionable, because Bent- 
ley has laid far too much stress on 
two words so exceedingly common 
as ixe and wperize, the rest being 
(as he himself admits) absolutely 
indispensable to the expression of 
the thought, and therefore sure to 
occur to any writer having occasion 
to express it. To these two words 
confessedly he commits the entire 
burden of the tragedian’s claim ; and 
upon the ground, that, where so many 
equivalent expressions were at hand, 
it was hardly to be supposed that 
two persons writing independently, 
“ would have hit upon the same by 
chance.” But we reply, that the 
words ixi» and wpocize, each con- 
taining an iambus, are convenient, 
and likely to offer to any man wri- 
ting in iambic metre, which several 
of Bentley’s equivalents are not. At 
any rate, the extent of the coincidence 
is not sufficient. But, secondly, we 
think that unquestionably the apoph- 
thegm was not from the fragment 
of the Philoctetes; for the words 
there stand thus :— 
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"Qemep di brnver mee td ape! iw. s0u, 
Oita argoodress ende rHy der iy Sess 
"Abciveroy. 


In this there is some difference, 
even as to the form of the thought; 
and the Pseudo-Phalaris must greatly 
have disturbed the order, and with- 
out apparent reason, to obtain. his 
own. But the best answer is this, 
that the words, as they now stand, 
are in a natural iambic arrangement— 
Ornres wiv dvrees aebcvaroy beyny eyee 
"Ov meornnss. 

The defect in the second line 
might be supplied in a thousand 
ways. And we therefore throw Bent- 
ley back upon that general form of 
his argument, which he imagined to 
be superseded by a special one: 
King Phalaris, in any case, is detect- 
ed borrowing from a tragic drama, 
if not from this particular drama of 
Euripides; and as elsewhere we have 
seen him drawing loans from cities 
before they were founded, so here 
he is manifestly borrowing a senti- 
ment from some tragedian unknown, 
before tragedy itself existed. 

The two next arguments may be 
thrown together. In the first of them, 
Phalaris is convicted of borrowing a 
phrase (+i» as9gov eps) from Callima- 
chus; and another, (érspw dation, in 
the sense of dad fortune,) perhaps 
also from Callimachus—if not, from 
Pindar; no matter which, since either 
way there would be an anachronism. 
These cases are, perhaps, doubtful ; 
in fact, the acknowledged coinci- 
dence of two original poets, shews 
that the last phrase, at any rate, had 
gained a sort of proverbial footing. 
Not so with regard to the word phi- 





uniformly said‘ a@irne:: why, then, should it suddenly, and in this place only, say 


év A9nveus, (which was Selden’s suggestion for filling up the ENA 


ins aca AIz?) Bent- 


ley’s reading of év dahvai:, in plaustris, immediately recalls the line of Horace, 


Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis. 


No less important is Beutley’s confirmation ef a reading formerly proposed by one 
who distrusted it. Palmerius, much against his will, (for he could find no sense in 
the words, ) had made out upon the marble that the inventor of Comedy received as his 
prize lexatur dgoixer, wider 2ve—a basket of figs, and a hogshead of wine. Bentley 
produced an unpublished couplet of Dioscorides, the last line of which fully confirms 
the marble : 

X’ arlixes tiv Sunwy aeguyos abros Ets 


—i. e. and a basket of figs besides was the Attic prize. Another reading of this line, 
which substitutes 1640; for 2205, we necd not notice more particularly, as it is imma- 
terial to the point before us. 
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losopher, whiely furnishes the matter 
for another section. The 56th Letter 
is addressed to Pythagoras the Phi- 
losopher ; this being only the super- 
scription, may have beats the addition 
of & copier ; and, if so, the argument 
of Bentley would be eluded; but in 
the 23d Letter, the word philosophy 
cannot be detached from the con- 
text. Now, it is universally agreed, 
that Pythagoras himself introduced* 
the word; a fact which hardly needs 
an attestation; however, from acrowd 
of authors, Bentley quotes Cicero to 
the following effect :—* That, when 
Pythagoras had discoursed before 
Leon, (the tyrant of Sicyon,) that 
prince, much taken with his wit and 
eloquence, asked him what art or 
trade he possessed. ‘ Art, says Py- 
thagoras, ‘J profess none; I am a 
philosopher? Leon, in admiration of 
the newness of the name, enquired 
what these philosophers were, and 
wherein they differed from other 
men.” On this, says Bentley, “ What 
a difference is here between the two 
tyrants! The one knows not what 
philosopher means: the other seems 
to account it as threadbare a word 
as the name of wise men of Greece ; 
and that, too, before he had ever 
spoken with Pythagoras. We can- 
not tell which conversation was first. 
If Phalaris was the first, the Epistles 
must be acheat. But, allowing Leon’s 
to be the first, yet it could not be 
long after the other; and it is very 
hard to believe that the fame of so 
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small a'matter could so soon reach 
Phalaris’s ear in his castle, through 
his guard of blue-coats, and the loud 
bellowing of his bull.” Ina note on 
the word blue-coats,+ Bentley says, 
“ This is not said at random; for I 
find the Agrigentines forbade their 
citizens to wear blue clothes, be- 
cause blue was Phalaris’s livery.” 

Boyle’s answer is characteristic at 
once of his breeding as a man of 
quality, and his wee as a scholar: 
for he takes a scholarlike illustration, 
and he uses it like a courtier. Queen 
Elizabeth, it seems, in addressin 
one of the universities, introduced, 
upon her own authority, the word 
Feminilis. Now, could that learned 
body have paid her a more delicate 
compliment, asks Boyle, than by 
using the royal word in its answer? 
Bentley rejects this as a piece of un- 
worthy adulation; not that Bentley 
was always above flattering; but his 
mind was too coarse and plain to 
enter into the spirit of such ro- 
mantic and Castilian homage: his 
good sense was strong, his imagina- 
tive gallantry weak. However, we 
agree with him that, previously to 
any personal conversation with Py- 
thagoras, the true Phalaris could not 
possibly have used this new desig- 
nation “ as familiarly as if it had 
been the language of his nurse,” but 
“ would have ushered it in with some 
kind of introduction.” 

In the following section comes on 
to be argued, the great question of 








* In saying that Pythagoras introduced the term philosopher, we must be under- 
stood to mean, (and Bentley, we presume, meant,) that he first gave currency to 
that particular determination of the word “ philosopher,” by which, under the modest 
eb xj4izp40s of an amateur or dilettante in wisdom, was understood an investigator of 
first causes, upon a particular scheme; else, in the general and unlimited sense of 
the word, merely as a lover of wisdom, and nothing masked under that title, there 
can be no doubt that Pythagoras did not introduce the word. ‘The case is the same 
as that of the modern illuminati ; as a general and unrestricted term, it is, of course, 
applicable to all men—each in his degree—who can make any pretensions to intellec- 
tual culture. But, in the particular sense of Adam Weishaupt, and many other 
mystical enthusiasts of modern Germany, that term designated a secret society, whose 
supposed objects and purposes have been stated by Robinson and the Abbé Baruel 
with a degree ef circumstantiality which must have been rather surprising to the 
gentlemen themselves. 

i? Fhe meaning of Bentley's joke, as well as odd coincidence in the Agrigentine 
regulation, are now obsolete. It must be remembered, therefore, that all the menial 
retainers of English noblemen, from a very early period of our history—and, from 
this passage, it seems that the practice still subsisted in Bentley’s time—received at 
stated intervals an ample blue coat. This was the generic distinction of their order ; 
the special one was the badge or cognizance appropriated to the particular family un- 
dev which they took service ; and from the periodical deliveries of these characteristic 
artigles of servile costume, came our word fivery. 
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the age of Tragedy. The occasion 
is this: In the 63d Epistle, Phalaris “is 
in great wrath with one Aristolochus, 
a tragic poet, that nobody ever heard 
of, for writing tragedies against him.” 
Bentley amuses himself a little with 
the expression of “ writing tragedies 
against a man;” and with the name 
of Aristolochus, whom he pronoun- 
ces a fairy poet, for having kept him- 
self invisible to all the world since 
his own day ; ~—— Boyle facetious- 
ly retorts, that, judging by the length 
of his name, he must have been 
a giant, rather than a fairy. But 
the strength of Bentley’s objection is 
announced in this sentence:—“* I 
must take the boldness to tell Pha- 
laris, who am out of his reach, that 
he lays a false crime to the poet’s 
charge ; for there was no such thing 
nor word as tragedy when he tyran- 
nized at Agrigentum.” Upon this 
arose the dispute concerning the 
earliest date of tragedy. 

In treating this interesting ques- 
tion, Bentley first addresses himself 
to the proof that Thespis, and not 
Epigenes or Phrynicus, was the true 
and original inventor of tragedy ; and 
that no relics of any one Thespian 
drama survived in the age of Aristo- 
tle; consequently, that those frag- 
ments which imposed upon Clemens 
Alexandrinus and others, were forge- 
ries; and he points out even the par- 
ticular person most liable to the sus- 
— of the forgery, viz. Heraclides 

onticus, a scholar of Aristotle’s. 
The fact of the forgery is settled in- 
deed upon other evidence ; for these 
four monstrous words, k»2206., X8vrrns, 
@Aassu», Agol, occur in the iambics 
attributed to Thespis. Now these 
words are confessedly framed as ar- 
tificial contrivances for including the 
entire twenty-four letters of the Greek 
alphabet. But Bentley makes it to- 
lerably evident that no more than 
eighteen, certainly not twenty-four, 
existed in the age of Thespis. The 
lines, then, are spurious; and the ima- 
ginary evidences for the fact of Thes- 
pis having written any thing, are got 
ridof. And as to any supplementary 
— from the Alcestis, suppo- 
sed to be ascribed to him by the 
Arundel Marbles, that is overthrown 
—1. By the received tradition that 
-Thespis admitted no female charac- 
ters into his plays: @ fortiori, then, 
that he could not have treated a sub- 
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ject, the whole passion of which turn- 
ed upon a female character ; but, 2. 
More effectually by the triumphant 
proof which Bentley gives, that the 
Arundelian Alcestis was a pure fic- 
tion of Selden’s, arising out of im- 
perfect examination. Next, however, 
let it be conceded that Thespis did 
write, will that be of any service to 
Boyle ? This introduces the question 
of the precise era of Thespis. Now, 
on the Oxford Marble, most unfortu- 
nately the letters which assign this 
are obliterated by time and weather. 
But Bentley suggests an obvious re- 
medy for the misfortune, which gives 
a certain approximation. The name 
of Thespis stands between two great 
events, viz. the defeat of Creesus by 
Cyrus, immediately preceding, and 
the accession of Darius, immediately 
following. The first of these is placed 
by all great chronologists in the Ist 
year of the 59th Olympiad; the last, 
in the 2d year of the 65th Olympiad. 
Between these dates, then, it was (a 
latitude of 25 years) that Thespis 
founded the tragic drama. And this 
being so, it follows, obviously, that 
Phalaris, who perished in the 3d year 
of the 57th Olympiad, could not have 
afforded a subject to tragedy during 
his lifetime. Boyle most idly ima- 
gines an error in the marble chro- 
nicle, through an omission of the 
sculptor. Certainly the cparmara 
operarum are well known to literary 
men of our times, but hardly where 
the proof-sheets happen to be mar- 
ble ; and after all, Bentley shews him 
that he would take no benefit by this 
omission. Three collateral disquisi- 
tions on Phrynicus, the successor of 
Thespis, on Solon, and on the origin 
of the word tragedy, are treated ela- 
borately, and with entire success ; 
but they depend too much on a vast 
variety of details to admit of com- 
pression. 

In the Twelfth Section, Bentley ex- 
amines the dialect. ‘ Had all other 
ways failed us,” says he, “ of detect- 
ing this impostor, yet his very speech 
had betrayed him: for his language 
is Attic; but he had forgotten that 
the scene of these Epistles was not 
Athens, but Sicily, where the Doric 
tongue was generally spoken and 
written. Pray, how came that idiom 
to be the court-language at Agrigen- 
tum ?” Athens, the “icotipavves, or ty- 
rant-hating, by old prerogative, was 
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not likely to be a favourite with the 
greatest of tyrants. And above all, 
we must consider this—that in the 

ge of Phalaris, before literature had 
given to the Attic dialect that supre- 
macy which it had afterwards, there 
was no one reason for valuing this 
exotic dialect, (as it was to Phalaris, ) 
or giving it any sort of preference to 
the native dialect of Sicily. 

But it is objected that Phalaris was 
born at Astypalza, an island where, 
in early times, there existed an Attic 
colony. Now, in answer to this— 
waiving the question of fact, would 
he, who for twenty years had beena 
tax-gatherer in Sicily, have not learn- 
ed the Doric? Studying popularity, 
would he have reminded the natives, 
by every word he uttered, that he was 
a foreigner? But perhaps he was not 
born at Astypala : there is a strong 
presumption that he was born in Si- 
cily : and even if at Astypalza, there 
is “ direct evidence that it was a Do- 
rian colony, not an Athenian; for it 
was planted by the Megarians.” 

But other eminent Sicilians, it may 
be said, quitted the Doric for the At- 
tic in their writings. True: but that 
was in solemn compositions address- 
ed to the world, epic poems and his- 
tories—not in familiar letters, “ most- 
ly directed to the next towns, or to 
some of his own domestics, about 
private affairs, or even the expenses 
of his family, and never designed for 
the public view.” 

“ Yet,” retorts Boyle, “ we have 
a letter of Dion of Syracuse to Dio- 
nysius the Tyrant, and a piece of 
Dionysius’s, both preserved among 
Plato’s Epistles, and written in such 
a dialect as if both prince and philo- 
sopher (to use the Doctor’s phrase) 
had gone to school at Athens.” 

Here, rejoins Bentley, he is “ very 
smart upon me’; but he lashes him- 
self; for the philosopher really did 

o to school at Athens, and lived with 

lato and Speusippus :” and as to the 
prince, though he “did not go to 
Athens, yet Athens, as I may say, 
went to him; for not Plato only, but 
several other philosophers, were en- 
tertained by him at his court in Sy- 
racuse.” 

But again, says Boyle, thinking to 
produce a memorable and unobjec- 
tionable case, because taken from 
Scripture, Epimenides the Cretan did 
not write in the Cretic dialect; for, 
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in the line cited from him by St 
Paul,— 


Kpiirts asl Yevsas, nanoe Snplec, yartpss 
degryetk, 


the word 4s} would in the Cretic dia- 
lect have been 4s. Even from this 
position, so difficult as it might seem 
at this time of day to dispute, Bent- 
ley’s unrelenting scourge immediate- 
ly forces him: he produces a Cretic 
— and a Cretic inscription, (of 
absolute authority, being on marble,) 
both of which present the form de’. 
But, even had it been otherwise, we 
must remember, that from a poem to 
a familiar epistle, non valet consequen- 
tia ; the latter could not abandon the 
dialect native to the writer, without 
impeaching its credit. And so fatal | 
is Bentley’s good luck, here as every- 
where, that he produces a case where 
a letter of this very Epimenides, 
which still survives, was denounced 
as spurious by an ancient critic, (De- 
metrius the Magnesian,) for no other 
reason than because it was not Cre- 
tic in its dialect, but Attic. 

With his customary bad fortune, 
Boyle next produces Alczeus and 
Sappho, as persons “ who were born 
in places where the Ionic was spo- 
ken, and yet wrote their lyric poems 
in Aolic or Doric.’ For this assertion 
he really had some colourable autho- 
rity, since both A¢lian and Suidas ex- 
pressly rank Lesbos among the Io- 
nian cities. Yet, because Meursius, 
and before him, Brodzeus, and after 
both, Bentley himself, had all inde- 
pendently noticed the word Lesbos 
as an error for Lebedos, Bentley re- 
plies in the following gentle terms: 
—* I protest Iam ashamed even to 
refute such miserable trash, though 
Mr Boyle was not ashamed to write 
it. What part is it that I must teach 
him ? That Alczeus and Sappho were 
natives of Lesbos? But it is incre- 
dible he should be ignorant of that. 
Or, that the language of Lesbos was 
fEolic? Yes, there his learning was 
at a loss; he believed it was Ionic.” 
It is then demonstrated, by a heap of 
authorities, not only that Lesbos was 
an Acolian city, but that, (as Strabo 
says, ) in a manner, it was the metro- 
polis of Aolian cities. 

Well, but Agathyrsides, at least, 
quitted his Samian or Doric dialect 
jor Tonic. Answer: There was no 
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such person; nor did the island of 
Samos speak Doric, but lonic Greek. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, then, in his 
still surviving Commentary on Aristo- 


tle’s Ethics. The Commentary does 
indeed survive; but that the author 
was a Rhodian, is a mere conceit 
of a modern, and a very unlearned 
person.* This fact had been already 
stated by Daniel Heinsius, the origi- 
nal editor of Andronicus. 

Well, at any rate, Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus: that case is past dispu- 
ting. Why, yes; he was of Doric 
birth undoubtedly, and undoubted- 
ly he wrote in the Attic dialect. But 
then, in the first place, he lived 
amongst those who had nothing to do 
with the Doric—which was one rea- 
son for abjuring his native dialect ; 
and secondly, which is the material 
difference between him and Phalaris, 
he wrote in the age of Augustus Cx- 
sar—when the Attic dialect had been 
established for four centuries as the 
privileged language of Grecian lite- 
rature. 

“ But the most remarkable instance 
of all,’ says Boyle, “is that of Za- 
leucus, King of the Locrians, a Doric 
colony ; the preface to whose laws is 
preserved, and has plainly nothing of 
the Doric dialect init.” Sad fate of 
this strongest of all instances! His 
inexorable antagonist sets to work, 
and, by arguments drawn from place, 
time, and language, makes it pretty 
nearly a dead certainty that the pre- 
tended laws of Zaleucus were as pure 
a fabrication as the Letters of Phala- 
ris. Afterwards he makes the same 
scrutiny, and with the same result, 
of the laws attributed to Charondas; 
and in the end, he throws out a con- 
jecture that both these forgeries were 
the work of some sophist not even a 
native Greek ; a conjecture which, by 
the way, has since been extended by 
Valckenaer to the Pseudo-Phalaris 
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himself, upon the’ authority of some 
Latin idioms.t+ 

[N.B. Any future editor of Bent- 
ley’s critical works ought to notice 
the arguments of Warburton, who, 
in the Divine Legation, endeavours 
to support the two lawgivers against 
Bentley.) 

The use of the Attic dialect, there- 
fore, in an age when as yet no con- 
ceivable motive had arisen for pre- 
ferring that to any other dialect, the 
earliest morning not having dawned 
of those splendours which afterwards 
made Athens the glory of the earth, 
is of itself a perfect detection of the 
imposture. But let this be waived. 
Conceive that mere caprice, in a 
wilful tyrant like Phalaris, led him 
to adopt the Attic dialect : stet pro 
ratione voluntas. Still, even in such 
a case, he must have used the Attic 
of his own day. Caprice might go 
abroad, or it might go back in point 
of time; but caprice could not pro- 
phetically anticipate, as Phalaris does, 
the diction of an age long posterior 
to his own. Upon this subject Bent- 
ley expresses himself in a more phi- 
losophic tone than he usually adopts, 
“Every living language,” says he, 
“like the perspiring bodies of living 
creatures, fs in perpetual motion an 
alteration. Some words go off, and 
become obsolete; others are taken 
in, and by degrees grow into com- 
mon use; or the same word is in- 
verted to a new sense and notion ; 
which, in tract of time, makes as ob- 
servable a change in the air and fea- 
tures of a language, as age makes ‘in 
the lines and mien of a face.” Boyle, 
however, admitting this as a general 
law, chooses to suppose that the 
Greek language presented an emi- 
nent exception to it; insomuch that 
writings, separated by an interval of 
two thousand years, were, in his 
judgment, nearer to each other in 





* It is, however, still reprinted at intervals hy the Clarendon Press, as the work of 


Andronicus Rhodius. 


+ Valckenaer’s argument is good for as far as it goes: pity that so exqnisite a Gre- 
cian should not have detected many more flaws of the same quality! But in this 
respect the Letters of Phalaris seem to enjoy that sort of unaccountable security which 


hitherto has shielded the forgeries of Chatterton. 


No man, with the slightest ear for 


metre, or the poorest tact for the characteristic marks of modern and ancient style of 
poetic feeling, but must at once acknowledge the extravagance of referring these poems 
to the age of Henry IV. Yet, with the exception of an allusion to the technical usages 
of horse-racing, and one other, we do not remember that any specific anachronisms, 
either as to words or things, have been yet pointed out in Chatterton. 
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point of phraseology, than English 
works separated by only two centu+ 
ries.; And as the reason of this fan- 
cied stability, he assigns the extend- 
ed, empire of the Greeks. Bentley 
disputes both the fact and the reason. 
As to the fact, he says that the re- 
semblance between the old and mo- 
dern Greek literature was purely 
mimetic. . Why else, he asks, arose 
the vast multitude of scholiasts? Their 
aid was necessary to explain ‘phrases 
which had become obsolete. As to 
extensive empire, no better cause can 
be assigned why languages are not 
stationary. In the Roman language, 
for example, more changes took 
place during the single century be- 
tween the Duilian column (i. e. the 
first naval victory of the Romans) 
and the comedies of Terence, than 
during the four centuries preceding. 
And why? Because in that century 
the Roman eagles first flew beyond 
the limits of Italy. Again, with re- 
spect to the Athenian dialect, we find, 
from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that 
already by the time of the great 
orators, the peculiar Attic of Plato 
and Thucydides had become anti- 
uated, although these last stood in 
the same relation of time to Demos- 
thenes, that Dryden did to Pope. 
Now this is sufficiently explained by 
the composition of the Athenian po- 
pulation in the 110th Olympiad, as 
afterwardsrecorded by Athenwus. At 
that time there were 21,000 citizens, 
10,000 naturalized foreigners, and 
400,000 slaves. Under this propor- 
tion of nineteen foreigners* to one 
native, well might the dialect suffer 
rapid alterations. 
hus far Bentley maintained his 
usual superiority. But in the parti- 
cular examples which he adduced, 
he was both unexpectedly penurious 
and not always accurate. The word 
Qularspss, daughters, used in the He- 
brew manner for young women, was 
indisputably a neologism impossible 
tothe true Phalaris. So also of rgorgérew 
used for awpopéct. With respect to 
the phrase Maiiuy igaeai, used for lo- 
vers of children, which Bentley con- 
tends must have been equivalent in 
the elder ages to the infamous word 
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Tlateguce), it has beensince supposed 
that he was refuted by Markland, and 
v. L088 0f the Supplices of Euripides ; 
but on the whole, we are of opinion 
that Bentley was right. It was the 
prerogative of the Tragic Drama, as 
of poetry in general, to exalt and en- 
noble: Thus, for instance, “ filled her 
with thee a goddess fair,” in Mil- 
ton’s L’ Allegro, would in plain prose 
become almost an obscene expres- 
sion; but, exalted and sustained by 
the surrounding images, it is no more 
than allowably voluptuous. In the 
absolute prose of Phalaris, we think 
with Bentley that the phrase could 
not have borne an innocent meaning. 
Thus far Bentley was right, or not 
demonstrably wrong ; but in the two 
next instances he errs undeniably ; 
and the triumph of Boyle, forthe first 
timeand the last, cannot be gainsaid. 
Bentley imagined that w¢o3:3wn:, inthe 
unusual sense of giving beforehand, 
(instead of betraying,) had no coun- 
tenance from the elder writers; and 
he also denounced the word «xa, 
when applied to the pursuing an ob- 
Ject of desire, believing that it was ap- 
plicable only to the case of an enemy 
pursuing one who fled. Here we see 
the danger, in critical niceties, of 
trusting toany singlememory, though 
the best in the world. And we can 
well believe Bentley whenhe charges 
his oversight upon the hurry of the 
“ press staying for more copy.” Ha- 
ving erred, however, the best course 
is to confess frankly and unreserved- 
ly; and this Bentley does. But in 
one point he draws from his very 
error an advantageous inference : 
his Oxford enemies had affected to 
regard him as a mere index-hunter ; 
and Alsop had insolently described 
him as “virum in volvendis Lexicis 
satis diligentem.” - Now, says Bent- 
ley, it was just because I was not 
what they would represent me just 
because I too much neglect d to 
search Lexicons and Indexes, and 
too entirely relied on my own read- 
ing and unassisted memory, that this 
one sole error in my first hasty dis- 
sertation remained, like the heel of 
Achilles, to shew atouch of human 
infirmity, in what else might have 





_.* Bentley here, rather too hastily, takes credit for as many foreigners as slaves, for- 
getting the vernacular slaves(though certainly they were less numerous than among 


the Romans.) 
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claimed the immaculateness of a di- 
vine origin. 

Upon a final examination of the 
Letters, Bentley detected three other 
words, which manifestly belonged to 
a later and a philosophic era—viz. 
Tigév, used not in the sense of fore- 
sight, but of Divine Providence ; 
Zrouxev, which at first meant a letter 
or an element of words, used for ele- 
ment in the natural philosopher's 
sense ; and Koos for the world. But 
the truth is, that this line of argument 
threw Bentley upon the hard task of 
proving negatives. It might be easy, 
as occasions offered, to shew that 
such a word was used by a particu- 
lar age; one positive example suffi- 
ced for that : but difficult indeed to 
shew that it was not. The whole is 
a matter of practice and feeling ; and, 
without any specific instances of 
modern idiom, which yet might per- 
haps still be collected by a very vi- 
gilant critic, no man of good taste, 
competently prepared, will hesitate 
to condemn the Letters as an impos- 
ture, upon the general warrant of the 
style and quality of the thoughts ; 
these are everywhere redolent of a 
state of society highly artificial and 
polished, and argue an era of litera- 
ture matured, or even waning, as to 
the division of its several depart- 
ments, and the pretensions of its pro- 
fessors. 

Theargument which succeeds inthe 
Fourteenth and Nineteenth Sections, 
is equally ludicrous and convincing. 
Throughout the Letters, Phalaris 
sports a most royal munificence, and 
gives away talents with as much ease 
as if they had been sixpences. Now, 
the jest of the matter is, that Sicilian 
talents were really not much more. 
The Attic forger of the Letters, na- 
turally thinking of the Attic talent, 
(worth about L.180,) forgot, or had 
never learned, that the Sicilian talent 
was literally two thousand times less 
in value. ‘Thus Phalaris complains 
of a hostile invasion,as having robbed 
him of seven talents ; which, if they 
could be supposed Attic talents, make 
L.1260 sterling; but, being Sicilian 
talents, no more than 12s. 7d. Again, 
he gives to a lady, as her marriage 
portion, five talents, meaning, of 
course, Attic talents (7. e. L.900) ; 
but what the true Phalaris must have 
understood by that sum was—nine 
shillings! And in other places he 
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mentions Apzx4«), coins which were 
not Sicilian. Boyle endeavoured to 
resist these exposures, but without 
any success ; and the long disserta- 
tion on Sicilian money which his ob- 
stinacy drew from Bentley, remains 
a monument of the most useful learn- 
ing, as it corrects the errors of Gro- 
novius, and other first-rate authori- 
ties, upon this very complex topic. 
Meantime, the talent everywhere 
meant to be understood was the Athe- 
nian ; and upon that footing, the pre- 
sents made by Phalaris are even more 
absurd by their excess, than upon 
the Sicilian valuation of the talent 
by their defect. Either way, the 
Pseudo-Phalaris is found offending 
against the possibilities of the time 
and of the place. One instance 
= the absurdity in a striking 
ight, both as respects the giver 
and the receiver. Gold was at that 
time very scarce in Greece, so that 
the Spartans could not, in every 
part of that country, collect enough 
to gild the face of a single statue; 
and they finally bought it in Asia of 
Creesus. Nay, long afterwards, Phi- 
lip of Macedon, being possessed of 
one golden cup, weighing no more 
than half a pound Troy, could not 
sleep, if it were not placed under his 
pillow. But, perhaps, Sicily had what 
Greece wanted ? So far from it, that, 
above 70 years after Phalaris, Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, could not obtain 
gold enough for a single tripod and 
a Victoria, until after a long search, 
and a mission to Corinth; and even 
then his success was an accident. So 
much for the powers of the giver. 
Now for the receiver. A physician 
in those days was not paid very libe- 
rally ; and even in a later age, the 
following are the rates which the phi- 
losopher Crates assigns as a repre- 
sentative scale for the practice of rich 
men :—* To a cook, L.30; to a phy- 
sician, 8d. ; to a toad-eater, L.900 ; to 
a moral adviser—smoke ; to a courte- 
zan, L.180; to a philosopher, 4d.” 
But this was satire. True: yet, se- 
riously, not long after the death of 
Phalaris, we have an account of the 
fees paid to Democedes, the most 
eminent physician of that day. His 
salary for a whole year from the peo- 
yle of A2gina was L.180. The follow- 
ing year he was hired by the Athe- 
nians for L.300; and the year after 
that by a prince, richer than Phalaris, 
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for L.360: so that he never got so 
much as a guinea a-day. Yet, in the 
face of these facts, Phalaris gives to 
his physician, Polycletus, the follow- 
ing ae for a single cure :—four 
goblets of refined gold, two silver 
bowls of unrivalled workmanship, 
ten couple of large Thericlzean cups, 
twenty young boys for his slaves, fif- 
teen hundred pounds in ready mo- 
ney, besides a pension for life, equal 
to the highest salaries of his generals 
or admirals ; all which, says Bentley, 
though shocking to common sense, 
when supposed to come from Pha- 
laris, a petty prince of a petty district 
in Sicily, “ is credible enough, if we 
consider that a sophist was the pay- 
master ;” who, as the actors in the 
Greek comedy paid all debts with 
lupins, pays his with words. 

As his final argument, Bentley ob- 
jects that the very invention of letter- 
writing was due to Atossa the Per- 
sian Empress, younger than Phalaris 
by one or two generations. This is 
asserted upon the authority of Ta- 
tian, and of a much more learned 
writer, Clement of Alexandria. But, 
be that as it may, every person who 
considers the general characteristics 
of those times, must be satisfied that, 
if the epistolary form of composition 
existed at all, it was merely as a rare 
agent in sudden and difficult emer- 
gencies—rarer, perhaps, by a great 
deal, than the use of telegraphic dis- 
patches at present. As a species of 
literary composition, it could not pos- 
sibly arise until its use in matters of 
business had familiarized it to all the 
world. Letters of grace and senti- 
ment would be a remote afterthought 
upon letters of necessity and practi- 
cal negotiation. Bentley is too brief, 
however, on this head, and does not 
even glance at some collateral topics, 
such as the Lacedzemonian Caduceus 
and its history, which would have 
furnished a very interesting excursus. 
His reason for placing this section 
last is evident. The story of Mucia- 
nus, a Roman of consular rank, who 
had been duped by a pretended let- 
ter of Sarpedon’s, (that same Sarpe- 
don, si Diis placeat, who is killed in 
the Iliad by Patroclus, ) furnishes him 
with a parting admonition, personally 
appropriate to his antagonist—that 
something more even than the title 
of Honourable “ cannot always secure 
a man from cheats and impostures,” 
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In the Sixteenth Section, which 
might as properly have stood last, 
Bentley moves the startling question, 
(able of itself to decide the contro- 
versy,) “in what secret cave” the let- 
ters had been hidden, “ so that nobo- 
dy ever heard of them for a thousand 
years?” He suggests that some trusty 
servant of the Tyrant must have bu- 
ried them underground ; “ and it was 
well he did so; for if the Agrigen- 
tines had met with them, (who burned 
both him and his relations and his 
friends,) they had certainly gone to 
pot.” [The foreign translator of the 
two Phalaris Dissertations (whose 
work, by the way, was revised by 
the illustrious Valckenaer) is puz- 
zled by this phrase of “ going to pot,” 
and he translates it conjecturally in 
the following ludicrous terms : “ Si 
enim eas invenissent Agrigentini, 
sine dubio tergendis natibus inserviis- 
sent.” | Boyle, either himself ina mist, 
or designing to mistify his readers, 
cites the cases, as if parallel cases, of 
Paterculus and Phzedrus, the first of 
whom is not quoted by any author 
now extant till Priscian’s time—500 
years later than his own era—and not 
again until 900 years after Priscian : 
as to Phedrus, supposed to belong 
to the Augustan era, he is first men- 
tioned by Avienus, 400 years after this 
epoch, and never once again, until 
his works were brought to light by 
Pithou late in the sixteenth century. 
These cases Boyle cites as countenan- 
cing that of Phalaris. But Bentley 
will not suffer the argument to be so 
darkened : the thousand years which 
succeeded to Priscian and Avienus 
were years of barbarity ; there was 
little literature, and little interest in 
literature, through that long night in 
Western Europe. This sufficiently 
accounts for the obscurity in which 
the two Latin authors slumbered. 
But the thousand years which suc- 
ceeded to Phalaris, Solon, and Py- 
thagoras, were precisely the most 
enlightened period of thatextent, and, 
in fact, the only period of one thou- 
sand successive years, in the records 
of our planet, that has uninterrupt- 
edly enjoyed the light of literature. 
So that the difference between the 
case of Phalaris, and those which are 
alleged as parallel by Boyle, is ex- 
actly this: that the Pseudo-Phalaris 
was first heard of in “ the very dusk 
and twilight before the long night of 
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ignorance ;” whereas Phzdrus, Lac- 
tantius, &c. suffered the more natu- 
ral effect of being eclipsed by that 
night. The darkness which extin- 
= the genuine classics, first 
rew Phalaris into notice. Besides, 
that in the cases brought forward to 
countenance that of Phalaris, the ut- 
most that can be inferred is no more 
than a negative argument, those wri- 
ters are simply not quoted ; but from 
that no argument can be drawn, 
concluding for their non-existence. 
Whereas, in the case of Phalaris, we 
find various authors—Pindar, for 
instance, Plato, Aristotle, Timzeus, 
Polybius, and others, down even to 
Lucian—talking of the man in terms 
which are quite inconsistent with the 
statements of these letters. And we 
may add, with regard to other distin- 
guished authors, as Cicero in parti- 
cular, that on many occasians, their 
very silence, under circumstances 
which suggested the strongest temp- 
tation to quote from these letters, had 
they been aware of their existence, 
is of itself a sufficient proof that no 
such records of the Sicilian tyrant 
had ever reached them by report. 
Finally, the matter of the letters, to 
which Bentley dedicates a separate 
section of his werk, is decisive of the 
whole question to any man of judg- 
ment who has reviewed them with- 
out prejudice or passion. Strange it 
is at this day to recollect the oppo- 
site verdicts on this point of the con- 
troversy, and the qualifications of 
those from whom they proceeded. 
Sir William Temple, an aged states- 
man, and practised in public busi- 
ness, intimate with courts, a man of 
great political sagacity, a high-bred 
gentleman, and of brilliant accom- 
plishments, singles out these letters 
not merely as excellent in their kind, 
but as one argument amongst others 
for the unapproachable supremacy 
in all intellectual pretensions of the 
ancients; on the other hand, Bentley, 
a young scholastic clergyman of re- 
cluse habits, comparatively low in 
rank, and of humble breeding, pro- 
nounces the letters to be utterly des- 
picable, and unworthy of a prince. 
On such a question, and between 
such judges, who would hesitate to 
abide by the award of the sage old 
diplomatist ? Yet a single explana- 
tion discredits his judgment : he was 
angry and prejudieed, And the ac- 


tual result is—that every reader of 
sense heartily accedes to Bentley’s 
sentence—* You feel, by the empti- 
ness and deadness of them, that you 
converse with some dreaming pedant 
with his elbow on his desk ; not with 
an active, ambitious tyrant, with his 
hand on his sword, commanding a 
million of subjects.” 





It remains that we should say a few 
words on Bentley’s character, and 
the general amount of his claims. 
This part of his task, Dr Monk, for a 
reason quite unintelligible to us, has 
declined ; and Dr Parr has attempted 
it with his usual sonorous tympany 
of words, but with no vestiges of dis- 
tinct meaning, or of appropriate com- 
mendation. We do not design, on 
this occasion, to supply their omis- 
sions by a solemn and minute adju- 
dieation of Bentley’s quantum meruit 
in every part of his pretensions ; that 
will be a proper undertaking, and 
one from which we shall not shrink, 
in connexion with some general re- 
view of the leading scholars since the 
restoration of letters, English and 
Continental. At present, we shall 
confine ourselves to a brief and 
unpretending suggestion of some 
few principal considerations, which 
should guide our estimate of Bent- 
ley’s services to literature. 

Bentley was a man of strong “ mo- 
ther wit,” and of masculine good sense. 
These were his primary advantages ; 
and he had them in excess, if excess 
belongs to gifts of that quality. They- 
are gifts which have not often illu- 
minated the labours of the great 
classical scholar; who, though ne- 
cessarily a man of talent, has rarely 
been a man of powerful understand- 
ing. In this there is no contradic- 
tion: it is possible to combine great 
talents with a poor understanding ; 
and such a combination is, indeed, 
exceedingly common. The Scaligers, 
perhaps, were men of commanding 
sense. Isaac Casaubon, who has 
been much praised for his sense, (and 
of late more than ever by Messrs Sou- 
they and Savage Landor,) was little 
above mediocrity in that particular. 
His notices of men and human life 
are, for the most part, poor and life- 
Jess commonplaces. Salmasius, a 


greater scholar, was even meaner as 
a thinker. To take an illustration or 
two from our own times, Valckenaer 
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and, Rorson--the two best Grecians, 
chaps; Since, ;Bentley—were both 
poor,creatures in general ability and 
sense,,.. Porson’s yeua d’esprit, in the 
neat papers of his.day, were all child- 
ish,,and dull, beyond description: 
and, accordingly, his whig friends 
have been reduced to the sad neces- 
sity of lying and stealing on bis be- 
half, by claiming, (and even publish- 
ing,) as Porson’s, a copy of verses, 
(Lhe Devil's Sunday Thoughts,) of 
which they are well assured he did not 
write aline. Parr, again,a good Latin 
scholar, though no Grecian, for gene- 
ral power of thought and sense, was 
confessedly the merest driveller of 
his age. But Bentley was not mere- 
ly.respectable in this particular: he 
reached the level of Dr Johnson, and 
was not far short of the powers which 
would have made him a philosopher. 
The next great qualifications of 
Bentley were, ingenuity, and (in the 
original sense of that term) sagacity. 
In these he excelled all the children 
of men; and as.averbal critic will pro- 
bably never be rivalled. On this point 
we remember an objection to Bentley, 
stated forcibly by Mr Coleridge ; and 
itseemed, at the time, unanswerable ; 
but.a little reflection will disarm it. 
Mr Coleridge had. been noticing the 
coarseness and obtuseness of Bent- 
ley’s poetic sensibilities, as indicated 
by his wild and unfeeling corruptions 
of the text in Paradise Lost. Now, 
here, where our. knowledge is per- 
fectly equal to the task, we can all 
feel the deficiencies of Bentley: and 
Mr Coleridge argued, that a Grecian 
or,Roman of taste, if restored to life, 
would, perhaps, have an equally keen 
sense of the ludicrous, in most of the 
emendations introduced by Bentley 
into the text of the ancient classics: 
a sense which, in these instances, is 
blunted or extinguished to us by our 
unfamiliar command over the two 
languages. But this plausible objec- 
tion.we have already answered in 
another place. The truth is, that the 
ancient. poets are. much more than 
the Christian poets within the pro- 
vince of unimaginative good sense. 
Much might be said, and many for- 
cible illustratiens.given, to shew the 
distinction.between the two. cases; 
and that. from a poet of. the Miltonic 
order, there is no inference to a poet 
such as Lucan, whose connexions, 
transitions, and all the process of 
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whose thinking, go on by links_of the 
most intelligible and definite. inge- 
nuity; still less any inference toa 
Greek lexicographer. like Suidas, or 
Hesychius, whose thoughts and no- 
tices proceed in the humblest cate- 
gory of mere common sense. Neither 
is it true, that, with regard to Milton, 
Bentley has always failed. Many of 
his suggestions are sound. And, 
where they are not, this does not al- 
ways argue bluntness of feeling; but, 
perhaps, mere defect of knowledge. 
Thus, for example, he has chosen, as 
we remember, to correct the passage, 


That on the secrel top 
Of Horeb or of Sinai,” &c. 


into sacred top; for he argued, that 
the top of a mountain, exposed to 
the whole gaze of a surrounding 
country, must of all places be the 
least private or secret. But, had he 
happened to be familiar with moun- 
tains, though no higher than those of 
England, he would have understood 
that no secrecy is so complete, and 
so undisturbed by sound or gaze 
from below, as that of a mountain 
top such as Helvellyn, Great Gavel, 
or Blencathara. Here, therefore, he 
spoke from no defect of se but 
from pure defect of knowledge. 
And, after all, many of his better sug- 
gestions on the text of Milton will 
give an English reader an adequate 
notion of the extraordinary ingenuity 
with which he corrected the ancient 
classics. 

A third qualification of Bentley, 
for one province of criticism at least, 
was the remarkable accuracy of his 
ear. Not that he had a peculiarly 
fine sense for the rhythmus of verse, 
—else the divine structure of the 
Miltonic blank verse would have 

reserved numerous fine passages 
from his “ slashing” proscription. 
Butthe independent beauty ofsounde, 
and the harsh effect of a jingle of 
syllables, no critic ever felt more 
keenly,than he; and hence, on many 
occasions, he either derived origi- 
nally, or afterwards supported, his 
corrections. 

This fineness of ear perhaps first 
drew his attention to Greek metre, 
which he cultivated with success, 
and in that department may be almost 
said to have broken the ground, 

_ The Digamma, and its functions, 
remain also wae of his exquisite 
x 
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Latin; so do we; but not upon Dr 


sagacity in hunting backward, upon 
the dimmest traces, into the abori- 
inal condition of things. The evi- 
ences of this knowledge, however, 
which Heyne used and published to 
the world, are simply his early and 
crude notes on the margin of his 
Homer. But the systematic treatise, 
which he afterwards developed upon 
this foundation, was unknown to 
Heyne, and it is stil] unknown to the 
world. This fact, which is fully ex- 
lained in Mr Sandford’s late excel- 
ent edition of Thiersch’s Greek 
Grammar (p. 312-13), has been en- 
tirely overlooked by Dr Monk. 

The same quality of sagacity, or 
the power of investigating backward, 
(in the original sense of that meta- 
phor,) through the corruptions of 
2000 years, the primary form of the 
reading which lay buried beneath 
them, a faculty which in Bentley 
was in such excess, that it led him 
to regard every MS. as a sort of 
figurative Palimpsest, in which the 
early text had been overlaid by suc- 
cessive layers of alien matter, was 
the fruitful source both of the faults 
and the merits of his wonderful edi- 
tions. We listen with some impa- 
tience to Dr Monk, when he falls in 
With the common cant on this sub- 
ject, as though Bentley had injured 
a reader by his new readings. Those 
whose taste is really fine enough to 
be offended by them, (and we con- 
fess, that in a poet of such infinite 
delicacy as Horace, we ourselves are 
offended by the obtrusion of the new 
lections into the text,) are at liberty 
to leave them. If but here and there 
they improve the text, (and how little 
is that to say of them!) lucro pona- 
tur. Besides, the received text, 
which Bentley displaced, was often 
as arbitrary as his own. Of this 
we have a pleasant example in the 
Greek Testament: that text which 
it was held sacrilege in Bentley to 
disturb, was in fact the text of Mr 
Stephens the printer, (possibly of a 
clever compositor,) who had thus 
unintentionally become a sort of 
conscience to the Protestant churches. 
It was no more, therefore, than a 
fair jest in Bentley, upon occasion of 
his own promised revision of the 
text,— Gentlemen, in me behold 
your Pope.” 

Dr Monk regrets that Bentley for- 
sook Greek studies so often for 


Monk’s reason. It is not that Bent- 
ley was inferior, as a Latin scholar, 
to himself as a Grecian; it is, that 
Grecians, as good as he, are much 
rarer than Latinists of the same 
rank. 

Something must be said of Bent- 
ley’s style. His Latinity was as- 
sailed with petty malignity, in two 
set books, by Ker and Johnson. 
However, we see no justice in Dr 
Monk’s way of disparaging their cri- 
ticisms, as characteristic of school- 
masters. Slips are slips; faults are 
faults. Nor do we see how any dis- 
tinction can be available between 
schoolmasters’ Latin and the Latin 
of sublimer persons in silk aprons. 
The true distinction which would 
avail Bentley we take to be this. In 
writing Latin there are two distinct 
merits of style; the first lies in the 
mere choice of the separate words; 
the second, in the whole structure 
and mould of the sentence. The 
former is within the reach of a boy 
armed with a suitable dictionary, 
which distinguishes the gold and 
silver words, and obolizes the base 
Brummagem copper coinage. The 
other is the slow result of infinite 
practice and original tact. Few 
people ever attain it; few ever could 
attain it. Now, Bentley’s defects were 
in the first accomplishment; and a 
stroke of the pen would everywhere 
have purified his /exis. But his great 
excellence was in the latter,—where 
faults, like faults in the first digestion, 
are incapable of remedy. No cor- 
rection, short of total extirpation, 
will reach that case: blotting will not 
avail: “una litura potest.” His defect 
therefore is in a trifle ; his success in 
the rarest of attainments. Bentley 
is one of those who think in Latin, 
and not among the poor frosty trans- 
lators into Latin under an overru- 
ling tyranny of English idiom. The 
phrase puritas sermonis, used for pu- 
rity of style, illustrates Bentley’s class 
of blemishes. We notice it, because 
Ker, Dr Monk, and Dr Parr, have all 
concurred in condemning it. Castis 


tas might be substituted for puritas ; 
as to sermonis, (pace virorum tanto- 
rum,) it admits of apology. 
Bentley’s English style was less 
meritorious: but it was sinewy, na- 
tive, idiomatic, though coarse and 
He teck no pains with it: 


homely. 
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where the words fell, there they lay. 
He would not stop to modulate a 
tuneless sentence; and, like most 
great classical scholars of that day, 
he seemed to suppose that no mo- 
dern language was capable of a bet- 
ter or worse. How much more no- 
bly did the Roman scholars behave 
—Cicero, Varro, &c.—who, under 
every oppression of Greek models, 
still laboured to cultivate and adorn 
their own mother tongue! And even 
the example of Addison, whom Bent- 
ley so much admired, might have 
taught him another lesson; for though 
this great writer, unacquainted with 
the real powers of the English lan- 
guage,* had flippantly proaounced it 
a “brick” edifice, by comparison with 
the marble temples of the ancients, 
yet he did not the less take pains to 
polish and improve it. Brick, even, 
has its own peculiar capacities of 
better and worse. Bentley’s lawless 
pedantries of “putid” and “negoce,” 
though countenanced by equal filth 
in L’Estrange and many writers of 
the day, must, in any age, have been 
saluted with bursts of laughter; and 
his formal defence of the latter word 
was even more insufferably absurd 
than the barbarism which he justified. 
On the other hand, the word ignore, 
which he threw in the teeth of Mr 
Boyle, had been used by that gentle- 
man’s uncle in many of his works ; it 
is, in fact, Hibernian, which Bentley 
did not know ; and in England is ob- 
solete, except in the use of grand 
juries.—Being upon this subject, we 
must take the liberty of telling Dr 
Monk, that his own expressions of 
“ overhaul,” for investigate, and “ at- 
tachable,” are in the lowest style of 
colloquial slang. The expression of 
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a “duty” being “ due,’ which is 
somewhere to be found in his book, 
is even worse. 

As a theologian, Bentley stood in 
the same circumstances as the late 
Bishop of Llandaff. Both were irre- 
gularly built for that service; both 
drew off the eyes of the ill-natured, 
and compensated their deficiencies 
by general ability; both availed them- 
selves of a fortunate opportunity for 
doing a popular service to Christi- 
anity, which set their names above 
the more fully accomplished divines 
of their day; both carried, by a coup- 
de-main, the King’s professorship of 
divinity at Cambridge, which is the 
richest in the world; and, finally, 
both retreated from its duties. 

In conclusion, we shall venture to 
pronounce Dr Bentley the greatest 
man amongst all scholars. In the 
complexion of his character, and the 
style of his powers, he resembled 
the elder Scaliger, having the same 
hardihood, energy, and elevation of 
mind. But Bentley had the advan- 
tage of earlier polish, and benefited 
by the advances of his age. We 
should pronounce him, also, the great- 
est of scholars, were it not that we 
remember Salmasius. Dr Parr was 
in the habit of comparing the Phala- 
ris dissertation with that of Salma- 
sius De Lingua Hellenistica. For 
our own parts, we have always com- 
pared it with the same writer’s Pli- 
nian Exercitations. Both are among 
the miracles of human talent: but 
with this difference, that the Salma- 
sian work is crowded with errors; 
whilst that of Bentley, in its final 
state, is absolutely without spot or 
blemish. 





* It is a fact that Addison has never cited Shakspeare but once ; even that was a 


passage which he had carried away from the theatre. 


Sir W. Temple knew of no 


Lord Bacon: Milton and Jeremy Taylor knew not of each other: and Addison had 


certainly never read Shakspeare. 
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ASKING AN OPINION. 


“Now that the servants are all 
gone, the table drawn towards the 
window, and every thing comfort- 
able about us, take a good bumper 
to the King, and let me hear the se- 
cret you spoke of before dinner.” — 
“ Why, really, my dear fellow, I have 
long wished for an opportunity to 
disburden myself to some kind and 
sensible friend—The King, God bless 
him !—and I know none I can so rea- 
dily confide in as yourself. You 
must have seen, I am sure you must 
have remarked, something new about 
me of late.” —“ No, nothing, upon my 
honour, but the same dingy old coat, 
which you have had, to my certain 
knowledge, about you these three 
years.” —“ Tush, don’t interrupt me ; 
I don’t mean that. Have you not 
remarked a change in my manners?” 
—“ Not the least; just as sheepish 
and ridiculous as ever.”’—*“ There 
now, Simson, you always interrupt 
me.” —“ Well, well, go on.” 

“ Well then, you must know I have 
turned my attention seriously for the 
last two or three months to a certain 
point’—“ Aha! Matrimony? Who 
is it, Billy ?’—* Now, you promised 
not to interrupt me. In casting my 
eyes about”—* Ah, you had always 
an ugly trick of staring.”—* There 
now again! upon my honour you’re 
too bad—I think [have at last found 
a person who will suit me in every 
respect: our joint labours will pro- 
duce something good, I hope, when 
we are fairly united, and the issue 
of our endeavours”—*“ What in the 
world are you talking about now ? 
Do you mean your children? Why, 
a set of squinting little red-haired 
squalling devils they will be!”— 
“Children? No; what makes you 
think of children? The person, I 
tell you, I have chosen, is admirable 
in every point of view—respectabi- 
lity, interest, and talent.’—“ Who is 
it? Who is this wonderful paragon 
whe is going to become one flesh 
with Mr Billy Tompkinson?”—* One 
flesh! Nonsense, man; what can 


you be talking of ?’—* Stay, Billy ; 
Pll describe your choice to you:— 
Fair hair, almost approaching to 
Love’s proper hue, celestial rosy red; 
widish mouth—there is nothing equal 
to the mouth for expression ; cock- 


nose ; a delicate obliquity of vision; 
pointed chin; age, thirty-five; and 
the name of this Dulcinea is’—*“ Mr 
William Blackwood, 45, George’s 
Street, Edinburgh; see, there’s his 
address—I am just going to send off 
the letter. The fact is, my dear 
Simson, I have turned author; Ihave 
written a story or novel, or whatever 
you like to call it, and before send- 
ing it down to the North, I should 
like very much to have some rational 
and intelligent person’s opinion on 
its merits.” —* Thank you; you could 
not, I am sure, have applied to a more 
disinterested friend, or one who 
would be happier to give you any 
advice that may benefit your work. 
(Vain puppy! what can tempt such 
a silly fool as this to commence au- 
thor?” Aside.) —*“ I thought so, Sim- 
son; and, if you'll give no interrup- 
tion, I shall be most happy to read 
you the first chapter or two.”—* I 
interrupt you? It is a thing I never 
did in my life; take another glass 
before you begin, and depend on my 
not making the slightest noise—un- 
less I should happen to snore—” 
Aside.—* Well then, here goes.— 
“Tt was on the evening of the 15th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight” 
—“ Why, that’s just like the begin- 
ning of a law paper; but I beg pardon 
—mum.”— It was on the evening 
of the 15th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, that a stranger was 
seen to enter the stable-yard of the 
Angel Inn, in the ancient town of 
Bury St Edmunds. The stranger, 
from the juvenility of his appearance, 
was evidently young. His hat was 
set ae emg td on the top of 
his head, while his legs were care- 
lessly suspended one on each side 
of the animal which he bestrode. 
Buttons of a bright yellow metal re- 
lieved the sombre shade of his dark- 
brown coat; and, after dismounting 
from his horse, he eyed it affection- 
ately for a considerable length of 
time, and having ordered the hostler 
to give it a feed of corn, he proceed- 
ed into the house. The room into 
Which he was shewn was a clean, 
well-furnished apartment, about six- 
teen feet by twelve, The fire-place 
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was exactly opposite the door, and 
above the mantel-piece was suspend- 
ed a black silhouette of a very fat 
gentleman, with a Roman nose; 
whil >, on the mantel-piece itself, was 
Jaid -n elegant glass case, containing 
a1 > resentation of the Babes in the 
Wood, in wax. Asmall round table 
was placed in the middle of the room, 
supported on one leg, which divided, 
about a foot from the ground, into 
three separate claws. Another table, 
surmounted by a large paper tea- 
tray, was stationed close to the wall ; 
and five rush-bottomed chairs, ranged 
regularly round the room, completed 
the furniture of the apartment. The 
stranger, depositing his hat on the 
table next him, sat down on one of 
the chairs we have previously men- 
tioned, and seemed to sink into a re- 
verie of not the most pleasing nature. 
‘Unhappy that I am!’ he at last ex- 
claimed, dashing his hand with ener- 
gy upon his brow; ‘whither can I 
turn? Nowhere have I a friend ; 
my uncle opposes my inclinations ; 
Mrs Jobson is severe and cruel to 
my Sophia; and she herself—wretch, 
wretch that I am, to have inflicted 
such woe on so gentle, so suscepti- 
ble a heart! ”’—* Stop now, Billy; 
does your hero exclaim all this in the 
small room you so circumstantially 
described, sitting alone by himself, 
without even the waiter to sympa- 
thize in his griefs ?’—*“ To be sure 
he does; waiter? nonsense ; stop 
till you know who he is.——Saying 
these words, he rested his head on 
his hand, and betrayed by the fre- 
quency of his sighs, the sorrow that 
oppressed his breast. ‘ Yet why,’ 
he exclaimed, starting up, ‘ why give 
way to dejection? why surrender 
hope because friends prove unpro- 
pitious ? Solong as my Sophia con- 
tinues true, never, never, never shall 
I despair’ He rung the small bell 
upon the table with great vehemence, 
and having ordered a beef-steak and 
pickles to be ready for him at ten 
o’clock, he rushed with renewed 
confidence and spirit into the open 
air. On coming out into the street, 
he found the scene considerably al- 
tered. The grey light of twilight 
had now faded into night, and the 
moon was sailing high in heaven, at- 
tended by her galaxy of stars. The 
tower of the ruined monastery, 
which imparts such an air of grace 
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and dignity to the town of Bury St 
Edmunds, was now no longer re- 
vealed to the eye by the ——s 
rays of the declining sun, but reste 
in a deep shade, save where it was 
partially illuminated by the moon- 
beams as they struggled through the 
foliage of the trees. Still indulging 
in melancholy thoughts, the stranger 
directed his steps towards the old 
bridge, and sighed at the remem- 
brance of ruined magnificence as he 
passed the Abbey wall. The wind 
by this time had risen, without his 
having perceived it. Dense masses 
of cloud had congregated in the sky, 
and occasionally obscured the moon 
for a moment, and then floated past 
her with their dark edges tipt with 
her silver light, like a rich shaw] of 
the darkest cachemire wool, fringed, 
as we sometimes may remark, with 
bright and glittering colours. He 
had now approached very near the 
water, when he thought he heard 
steps close to him, and waited impa- 
tiently for a transient glimpse of 
moonlight to discover from whom 
the sounds proceeded. The steps 
seemed those of a heavy man, and 
occasionally he thought he detected 
the clank of spurs. He placed him- 
self as much as possible beneath the 
shelter of the Abbey wall, and with 
considerable excitement waited for 
the gratification of his curiosity. A 
thin haze now passed over the moon, 
and revealed a figure on the oppo- 
site side of the water, but whether 
amale or female the light did not 
yet enable him to discover. Sud- 
denly, however, he heard a violent 
plash in the river, and instinctively 
rushed forward. ‘ For God’s sake, 
stop, he exclaimed, ‘ whoever you 
are, for I solemnly assure you, you 
have fallen into the water !’"—‘ Yare, 
yare, hold in your bellowing tackle,’ 
replied the object thus addressed ; 
‘do you think I don’t know water 
from land, especially when it’s run- 
ning into my boots.’— The channel 
perchance is deep; take care of your 
steps, for if it takes you over the 
head, and you cannot swim, you will 
very probably be drowned.’ 

“The traveller, however, made no 
answer to this, and the deepest si- 
lence succeeded to the previous dis- 
turbance in the water. ‘ Is it possi- 
ble ? thought the stranger ; ‘can the 
individual be already drowned? At 
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least let me try to save him, if, in- 
deed, it be not already too late.’ 
Urged on by these generous feelings, 
he rushed into the stream; but, great- 
ly to his surprise, he found that he 
arrived at the other side, without ha- 
ving waded nearly up to his knee ; 
and what added to his astonishment 
was, that the person whom he had 
addressed was nowhere to be seen. 
He perambulated every part of the 
street, but could not anywhere find 
the object of his search; and what 
increased his disappointment was, 
that he began to have a strange idea 
of having somewhere or other heard 
the traveller’s voice before. Bewil- 
dered, and in a state of considerable 
suspense, he was now warned by his 
appetite, and also by a fit of sneezing, 
which he considered was probably 
brought on by having wet his feet 
in his humane endeavours, that it 
was time for him to pursue his way 
back to the inn. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, when he felt a heavy 
hand laid on his shoulder, and a voice 
muttered in his ear, ‘ Kites are 
abroad—beware. He turned round 
to the speaker, and saw only a close- 
Spanetlled figure, but could not dis- 
tinguish any features. ‘ Kites? he 
said— Thank God, I care nothing 
for any kites; they can do no harm 
to me.’ —‘ The wolf attacks not the 
shepherd, yet he guards against it 
for the sake of his flock. Know you 
of no timid dove whom the kite may 
wound? Listen.’ He applied his lips 
close to the stranger’s ear, and whis- 
pered some words which had a sur- 
prising effect.—‘ To-night, say you?’ 
said the stranger. ‘ Ay, to-night,’ 
he replied; ‘ere the grey dawn, 
you shall see me again. Farewell. 
So saying, the mysterious figure dis- 
appeared into one of the smaller 
streets, and left the stranger to pur- 
sue his walk alone. His mind was 
now in a complete chaos. The in- 
formation which his visitant had 
given him was of the most perplex- 
ing nature. Sometimes he was half 
inclined to doubt its truth ; at others, 
he determined to forego his beef- 
steak and pickles, and proceed in- 
stantly to ascertain whether it was 
true or false. Amidst these conflict- 
ing feelings he arrived at his room. 
“ Supper’s quite ready, sir,’ said the 
waiter ; ‘ what do you please to drink, 
sir ?— Is your ale mild’— Yes, 
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very good indeed, sir’ —* Then bring 
me a quart of ale. —‘ Directly, sir— 
A note for you, sir.—‘ A note for 
me !—where? when? how did it 
come ?’—‘ A sailor brought it a few 
minutes ago—Steak’s quite hot, sir. 

“ The stranger seized the note with 
avidity. It had no address, and was 
written in such a miserable hand, as 
to render it difficult to make out its 
meaning. He at last, however, de- 
ciphered it, and found it te contain 
these words :—‘ If you be he as comes 
from Bungay, and cares for S. M., 
you will not fail to be in St Mary’s 
Churchyard at half past 11 to night. 
Yours, Tom Tyger.’ ‘ To-night, in 
St Mary’s Churchyard, he mutter- 
ed, inaudibly. ‘ The plot thickens 
round me on every side ; first, the 
stranger who disappeared in so mar- 
vellous a manner near the bridge; 
then the person who addressed me 
on my way hither, and who seemed 
to know what I had believed hidden 
from every human being, except one; 
and now this letter, pointing so ma- 
nifestly to my dear Sophia! In fact, 
I know not what to think.’ In this 
state of uncertainty, he paid his re- 
spects to the viands before him, and 
had nearly succeeded in demolishing 
every particle of the solids, when the 
door opened, and a gentleman walk- 
ed into the room. ‘ Servant, sir,’ 
said the intruder ; ‘ hopes I don’t in- 
commode you; but finding as the 
house be chokeful, takes the liberty 
towalk in here.’— ‘Sir,’ said our hero, 
swallowing the last morsel with a 
gulp, ‘I certainiy hoped to be secure 
from interruption. —‘ Don’t men- 
tion it, I beg, my dear sir, replied 
the new comer, taking off his great- 
coat, and throwing himself ona chair, 
‘don’t say a word of it—I knew— 
indeed, I told the waiter, I was sure 
you would be delighted to have a 
companion.—Is the beer good, sir ? 
As he said these words, he laid hold 
of the pewter vessel containing the 
whole of our hero’s quart, and, nod- 
ding familiarly, drained it to the very 
bottom. ‘ D———+», sir !’ cried our 
hero, in a passion, ‘ what do you 
mean by that ?’—‘ By what, my good 
friend ; what makes you so angry ? 
—‘ Angry? who the devil can sub- 
mit to be intruded on by a fellow 
who flops himself down without cere- 
mony at another gentleman’s table, 


and drinks up every drop of his beer?’ 
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—‘ Fellow!’ replied the other; ‘Td 
have you for to know, sir, ’m no 
fellow of your’n. Confound you and 
your beer too—can’t you order an- 
other quart? If it’s too much for you, 
I shall be very happy to help you to 
finish it—so ring the bell, and order 
in a supply. —‘ Who are you, sir?’ 
roared our hero, ina prodigious rage 
— who are you, sir, who order me to 
ring bells, and send for more beer, 
which you would infallibly pour into 
your own throat ?—Sir, I won’t stand 
it, and if you don’ttake care, I'll throw 
you neck and heels out of this win- 
dow into the street.’—‘ Now, listen,’ 
said the other, very composedly—‘ In 
the first place, this window opens on 
the stable-yard, and not on the street. 
In the next place, look at my shoul- 
ders, and then at your own. In the 
third place, sit quietly down in your 
seat, for even wet feet, I see, can 
scarcely cool your courage. —‘ How 
do you know my feet are wet, sir ?’ 
said our hero, still irate; ‘ are you 
the person who——— Ha—ha—ha! 
so your curiosity’s raised at last!— 
Come, come, let us have in some more 
beer—shall be good friends by and 
bye.’—*‘ Sir, you are one of the most 
extraordinarily impudent men I ever 
saw.’ —‘ You may say that, with your 
own ugly mouth.”—‘ Ugly mouth? 
what the dev—’—‘ Therenow, you’re 
in a rage again—always flying your 
kites—they’ll bring you on your back 
some day.’ These words were said 
with the most provoking calmness, 
and an emphasis was laid on the word 
‘kites, which strongly arrested our 
hero’s attention. Resolved to gratify 
his curiosity, he sat down, and said, 
with as much softness as he could 
assume,—‘ Sir, your conduct is un- 
doubtedly very strange—you came 
in when I had just finished my beef- 
steak’ ——‘ Gadso,’ interrupted the 
intruder, ‘and I’ve kept you all this 
time from your cheese! Here, waiter! 
Waiter, bring this gentleman’s cheese, 
—and, waiter, bring in a couple of 
plates,—and, waiter, do you hear— 
fill up the gentleman’s pot with the 
same sort of beer—for 1 feel myself 
uncommonly thirsty again” Our 
hero checked himself as much as 

ossible while his forced guest gave 

is orders, and resumed— You have 
made yourself quite at home in my 
apartment—you have persisted in 
forcing yourself into conversation 
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with me, and in the course of it, you 
have twice made allusions to aflairs 
which happened to me this night— 
Now, tell me who you are, and what 
possible interest you can take in me 
and my concerns.’—‘ Now,’ said the 
other, ‘ you speak like a man. I 
have certainly made myself at home 
in your apartment, and enjoyed a 
very pleasant conversation with you, 
although it was rather noisy on your 
part. Who I am, can be nothing to 
you; and as to being interested in 
you and your concerns, you and your 
concerns may go to the devil, for I 
don’t care a brass farthing for none 
on ye.—I’ll thank you for a piece of 
that there cheese.’ 

“ As he said this, he seized the 
cheese, and helped himself in no 
sparing manner, drawing near to him 
at the same time the replenished beer 
jug. Our hero sat eyeing him ina 
state of boiling impatience, wonder- 
ing to what pitch of familiarity his 
strange companion would proceed. 
In perfect silence, meantime, that 
worthy gentleman continued his la- 
bours; and after having satisfied him- 
self on the Glo’ster, he again, and 
with the same absorbing effects, ap- 

lied the liquid to his lips. ‘ Hah! 
ie said, drawing in his breath, as he 
placed the now empty receptacle on 
the table, ‘ how very refreshing it 
is! Don’t you find yourself greatly 
invigorated with the beer, sir?— 
‘Sir, I never met with such treat- 
ment! Sir, you’re a robber, an un- 
civil fellow, a cheat! I declare, on 
the word of athirsty man, I have not 
tasted adrop of beerto-night—thanks 
to your eternally seizing possession 
of the jug. What you mean by it, 
I don’t know; but you or I must 
leave this room immediately.”— 
‘ Sorry you’re going indeed, sir, 
said the gentleman thus addressed. 
‘ Couldn’t you stay a few minutes 
longer ? Well, if you must go, it can’t 
be help’d, I suppose. Don’t forget 
your bill for the supper, and two 
quarts of beer.’—‘ Villain! rascal !” 
cried our hero, seizing his heavy- 
handled whip. ‘ Oho! is that your 
kindness to your supper compa- 
nion? Here’s summ’at to match 
it,” replied the other, presenting a 
pistol which he pulled from his 
breeches pocket. ‘ But I see what 
you wish, Ill give you a helping 
hand into St Mary’s Churchyard— 
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before your time too. Aha! touch- 
ed ye there—I see. What! won't 
you give one flourish with your 
carrion thumper ?’—‘ You utterly 
amaze me,’ replied our hero, resu- 
ming his seat. ‘ How do you come 
to know that I wish to go to St Ma- 
ry’s Churchyard? Pray, tell me one 
thing—is your name Thomas Tyger?” 
— No, sir; my name is no such 
thing. I know the difference, I as- 
sure you, ’tween a dog’s name and a 
man’s, though I can’t say I see much 
difference ’tween a Bungay man and 
a fool’—‘ Your knowledge is ama- 
zing. Youare a perfect riddle to me ; 
a wonder, a rebus, a conundrum, an 
enigma !’—* Come—keep a civil 
tongue in your head, and call no 
names. I’m no more an enigma nor 
you are, nor no other trade you men- 
tion, but a plain horse-dealer at your 
service, with as pretty a bit 0’ blood 
i the stable as ever eyes saw. She’ll 
carry your weight to Bungay to- 
night ‘tween twelve and three easy.’ 
— Have you indeed such an ani- 
mal?’—* Ay, that I have. Be that 
long-tailed bay pony yours with the 
star on’s face *?— Yes.’—‘ Well, 
let’s see if we can’t make a swop 
on’t. Brown Bess, my filly, comes 
out o’ the Dutch thorough-bred mare 
Thicklegs, by the famous Suffolk 
horse, Slowfoot. She’ll walk ye 
grand, trot amazin’; and as for her 
gallop, la! love ye! ye never saw 
nothin’ like it.’ 

“ As our hero had no great confi- 
dence in the speed of his own horse, 
and knew that he should probably 
require to go a great distance in as 
short a time as possible, he felt 
strongly inclined to accede to the 
worthy horse-dealer’s proposal of an 
exchange. For this purpose, after a 
little preliminary conversation, they 
adjourned into the stable to settle 
the terms of the treaty. There we 
shall leave them for a while, andnow 

roceed to give the reader some new 
information, and introduce him to 
some other personages in the follow- 
ing chapter.”— 

“ Bravo, bravo, Billy, upon my 
word! Why, Tompkinson will soon be 
as great a name as Scott. You draw 
characters in the most spirited man- 
ner. Your conversations are as na- 


tural as if they were reported by 
Gurney ; and, in short, I drink this 
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bumper to your health as a very great 
man.” 

“ Nay now, Simson, do you really 
think it good; or are you only bam- 
ming me ?” 

“ Bamming you! Impossible. But 
without troubling you to read any 
more, can you not just give me a 
slight idea of the issue of the story ? 
Who is the stranger, for instance, 
who meets with all these adventures 
in Bury St Edmund’s ?” 

“ Why, he’s the hero of the book,— 
a Bungay man, in love with Sophia 
Malton, who is an heiress. Her mo- 
ther, of course, objects to the mar- 
riage, and maneeuvres to bestow her 
on Sir Gregory Grumps, who is rich, 
and old, and ridiculous. The horse- 
dealer acts a prominent part in the 
story. The horse he exchanges with 
Fitz Reginald Montresor’s—that’s 
the hero, you know—turns out to be 
stolen. At the end of the first vo- 
lume, Fitz Reginald is tried for the 
theft; the evidence is unaccountably 
strong. against him, and at last he is 
condemned to death, and left for 
execution: The heroine, meantime, 
uses all her influence to save him— 
escapes from her mother’s house, 
and makes a pilgrimage on foot to 
intercede with Lord Tenterden, but 
without effect. She faints in the 
street, and is brought by the new 
police before Sir Richard Birnie.” 

“ But do you give real names ?”” 

“ Oh, no. I call Lord Tenterden, 
Lord Denderten, and Sir Richard 
Birnie I call Sir Thundering Pompus. 
She is ordered to the treadmill as a 
vagrant, when, luckily, just when she 
is on her way to the house of correc- 
tion, she is rescued by Sir Gregory 
Grumps. By him she is taken toa 
distant relation of her own, living in 
Grosvenor Square, which enables me 
to introduce a good deal of high life, 
Almack’s, Vauxhall, the Opera, and 
the Surrey theatre ; and this takes us 
to the end of the second volume. 
The third volume begins with a let- 
ter from Fitz Reginald, still in prison, 
but with his punishment changed 
to transportation for life. In it he 
bids Sophia farewell, and releases 
her from her engagements, and he 
proceeds in due course of time to 
the settlements at New South Wales. 
There, however, he luckily recognises 
an old and intimate friend in the At- 
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torney-General, by whose interest his 
situation is made comparatively easy. 
The horse-dealer, in the meantime, 
goes on in his course of wickedness ; 
and Sophia begins, however reluc- 
tantly, to comply with her family’s 
wishes, in accepting Sir Gregory ; 
but, just on the eve of acceding to 
their solicitations, a note is mysteri- 
ously put into her hands, offering, 
on payment of a considerable sum, 
to prove the innocence of her lover. 
This of course distracts her from her 
design; and she promises all that 
her secret informer desires. In this 
business she employs an attorney, 
who, contrary to the general practice 
among us novel-writers, is honest. 
He tracks out the author; discovers 
the horse-dealer to be the thief, and 
false witness on Fitz Reginald’s 
trial; the villain at last confesses, 
and is executed ; Sir Gregory is dis- 
carded; three or four cousins of 
Fitz Reginald’s die, and enable him 
to step into his distant relations’ 
titles and estates; and Sophia’s mo- 
ther can now have no objection to 
such a distinguished son-in-law as 
Lord Bungay ; the good are reward- 
ed, the bad are punished ; and the 
third volume concludes with an af- 
fecting parting between the hero, 
now fully restored to his character, 
and his friend the Attorney-General 
in New South Wales, leaving his hap- 
piness, on his arrival in England, to 
the reader’s imagination.” 

“ Capital! and very original too. 
But there are a few things I should 
like to ask you. In the chapter you 
read me, you mention a Mrs Jobson; 
and, in the rest of the story, you 
always talk of Sophia’s mother; 
now’ —— 

“ Why, they are one and the same; 
but in novels bad mothers are always 
married to second husbands, in order 
that the daughter may have a rational 
excuse for hating her step-father ; for 
that, you know, is always allowed, 
without any breach of filial piety.” 

“ Then, the hero,—you'll excuse 
me, you know, if I take the liberty 
of a friend,—the hero—doesn’t he 
strike you to be a bit of a softish 
Johny Rawish sort of a fellow ?— 
rather milk-and-watery ? eh?” 
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“ Oh, I don’t know; I think he’s 
just like other people’s heroes ; he’s 
handsome, you know, and very like 
a gentleman ; and I don’t know what 
more any man has a right to expect.” 

“ The horse-dealer, too, strikes me 
to be a little too clever—to act too 
many characters—to be, in short, 
made too much of.” 

“ Now, Simson, I think you’re 
getting a little captious; just look 
at other people’s villains; mine is 
not a bit cleverer than any novel 
blackguard you’ll point out. And as 
to acting too many characters, why 
look to Rob Roy, or Fenella, or Gan- 
lesse, or’? —— 

“ Now, my dear Tompkinson, that 
is too bad. Why, you whipper-snap- 
per, do you compare your ridiculous, 
unnatural abortion of a thief and 
horse-dealer to any of Sir Walter’s glo- 
rious imaginations ? Inever thought 
you so egregiously absurd before.” 

“ © you did not, didn’t ye? We 
shall see about being absurd. Mr 
Blackwood shall shew you whether 
I’m absurd or not.” 

“ Why, do you think Mr Black- 
wood, or any man in his senses, will 
give you three farthings for such a 
rigmarole of nonsense ?” 

“ We shall see, Mr Simson; we 
shall see, sir. I wish you good-night. 
Our friendship is over, sir; our 
friendship is over. The sooner you 
can pay me that trifle I lent you, the 
better. Good-night, sir.” 

So! there goes a fool. He'll get 
cool upon it in the morning ; if not, 
I have lost a very good-natured, 
easy, silly, kind, accommodating sort 
of friend. What tempted the block- 
head to ask my opinion upon his 
book ? If it should be accepted, pub- 
lished, puffed, there will be no bear- 
ing the puppy’s vanity. Billy Tomp- 
kinson the author of a popular novel! 
The Author of Waverley ought to be 
pricked half dead with sharp-pointed 
quills, and duck’d, pro bono publico, 
in printer’s ink. But if Billy | ag 
paid for this—gets a swinging ou- 
ceur on a second edition, and wal- 
lows in wealth from the exercise of 
his pen ?—well, what then? Egad, 
I'll write a popular novel myself— 
that’s all. 








Ir was during the time of Crom- 
well’s usurpation that the chiefs and 
chieftainships of the Highlands were 
most disputed, and held in the high- 
est estimation. The efficiency of the 
clans had then been fairly proved ; 
and every proprietor was valued ac- 
cording to the number of the vassals 
that called him lord, and rose at his 
command; and in proportion with 
these was his interest with the rulers 
of the realm. 

It was at that time, however, that 
the following extraordinary circum- 
stance occurred in a great northern 
family, now decayed ; and therefore, 
for the sake of its numerous de- 
scendants and relatives, to whom 
the story is well known, I must alter 
the names in a small degree, but 
shall describe the scene so that it can- 
not be mistaken. 

Castle-Garnet, as we shall call the 
ancient residence of the chief to 
whom I allude, stands near to the 
junction of two notable rivers in the 
north of Scotland, having tremendous 
mountains behind it towards the west, 
and a fine river and estuary towards 
the east. The castle overhangs the 
principal branch of the river, which 
appears here and there, through the 
ancient trees, foaming and toiling far 
below. It is a terrible but grand 
situation, and an emblem of the 
stormy age in which it was reared. 
Below it, at a short distance,a wooden 
bridge crossed the river at its nar- 
rowest roughest part; the precipi- 
tate banks on each side were at least 
twenty fathoms deep, so that a more 
tremendous passage cannot be con- 
ceived. This bridge was standing in 
my Own remembrance ; and, though 
in a very dilapidated state, I have 
crossed by it little more than thirty 
years ago. It was reared of oak, un- 
hewn as it came from the forest; but 
some of the planks were of prodi- 
gious dimensions. They rested on the 
rocks at each side, and on a strange 
sort of scaffolding in the middle, that 
branched out from one row of beams. 
It had neither buttress nor balustrade; 
and yet troops of horse were wont to 
pass it. 
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A HORRIBLE INSTANCE OF THE EFFECTS OF CLANSHIP,. 


By tne Errrick SHEPHERD. 


But the ancient glory of Castle- 
Garnet had sunk to decay during the 
turbulent reigns of the Stuarts, whose 
policy it was to break the strength of 
the too powerful noblemen, chiefs, 
and barons, by the arms of one ano- 
ther. The ancient and head title of 
the family had passed away; but a 
stem of nobility still remained to the 
present chief in the more modern 
title of Lord Edirdale. He was, 
moreover, the sole remaining branch 
of the house; and, on his demise, 
the estate and remaining title, as well 
as the chieftainship of a powerful clan, 
descended to the man whom of all 
others he hated in this world—to 
the man who had deprived him of 
wealth and of honours; and who, at 
this very time, was endeavouring to 
undermine and ruin him. 

This being a hard pill to swallow, 
Edirdale, by the advice of his chief- 
tains and duniwhastles, married Julia, 
the flower of all the M‘Kenzies, while 
both were yet very young. She was 
lovely as an angel, kind, virtuous, 
and compliant—the darling of her 
husband and his whole clan: but, 
alas, years came and passed by, and 
no child appeared to heir the estate 
of Glen-Garnet and lordship of Edir- 
dale! What was to be done? The 
clan was all in commotion; and the 
chieftains held meeting after meet- 
ing, in all of which it was unani- 
mously agreed, that it were better 
that ten of the chief ladies of the clan 
should perish, than that the whole 
clan itself should fall under the con- 
trol of the hated Nagarre. 

When the seventh year of the mar- 
riage had elapsed, a deputation of the 
chief men, headed by the veteran 
laird of Carnach, the next in power 
to the chief, waited upon Lord Edir- 
dale, and boldly represented to him 
the absolute necessity of parting 
with his lady, either by divorce or 
death. He answered them with fury 
and disdain; and dared them ever to 
mention such a thing to him again. 
But old Carnach told him flatly, that 
without them he was nothing; and 
they were determined that not only 
his lady, but all the chief ladies of 
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the clan should rather perish, than 
that the clan should become bond 
slaves to the hateful tyrant Nagarre. 
Edirdale hearing them assume this 
high and decisive tone, was obliged 


to succumb. He said it was a hard 
case; but if the Governor of the 
world saw meet that their ancient 
line should end in him, the decree 
could not be averted; and to endea- 
vour to do so by a crime of such 
magnitude, would only bring a ten- 
fold curse upon them. He said, 
moreover, that his lady and he were 
both very young, scarcely yet at the 
prime of life; and there was every 
probability that she might yet be the 
mother of many children. But that, 
at all events, she was the jewel of 
his heart, and that he was determined 
much rather to part with life than 
part with her. 

Carnach shook his dark grey locks, 
and said the last part of his speech 
was a very imprudent and cruel an- 
swer, and one which they did not 
deserve. But for that part of it re- 
garding his lady’s youth, it bore some 
show of reason; and on that score 
alone they would postpone compul- 
sion for three years more to come, 
and then, for the sake of thousands 
who looked up to him as their earthly 
father and only hope, it behoved 
him to part with her and take ano- 
ther; for on this the very existence 
of the clan and the name depended. 

Three years present a long vista 
of existence to any one; and who 
knows what events may intervene to 
avert a dreaded catastrophe? Lord 
Edirdale accepted the conditions; 
and the cadets of the family returned 
to their homes in peace. The third 
year came, being the tenth from the 
chief’s marriage ; and still there was 
no appearance of a family! Julia 
remained courteous and beautiful as 
ever; and quite unconscious of any 
discontent or combination against 
her. But, alas, her doom was sealed ! 
for the dissatisfaction of the clan now 
raged like a hurricane. Every voice, 
both male and female, denounced 
her removal; and several of the old 
women had entered into combina- 
tions to take her off by poison, for 
they had tried enchantment, and that 
would not do. The day arrived ; and 
the chieftains of the clan once more 
came as a deputation, with old Car- 
nach at their head, The chief knew 
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not what to do: he had given his 
word to his clan ; their part had been 
fulfilled; his behoved to be so. He 
had not a word to say! A splendid 
dinner was spread; such a dinner 
as never graced the halls of Castle- 
Garnet; and Lady Julia took her 
seat at the head of the table, shini 
in her silken tartan of the clan, an 
covered with gold and jewels. She 
was never so lovely, never so gay, 
never so perfectly bewitching. The 
young men were struck with admi- 
ration; and the old men were often 
seen to wipe the salt tear from their 
faded eyes. When she rose from 
the table and left them, there was 
not a dry eye in the company, nor 
had one a word to say; all sat silent, 
and gazed at one another. The chief 
seized that moment of feeling and 
deep impression, to implore his kins- 
men for a farther reprieve. He said 
that he felt that to part with that 
jewel of his heart, and of all hearts, 
was out of his power; death and 
oblivion were nothing to it. Con- 
sent to her death he never would; 
and to divorce and banish her from 
his side, and from her country, would 
be to her still a worse death than the 
other; for that she lived but in his 
affections; and a great deal more he 
said of her courtesy, virtue, and 
beauty. The chieftains wept; but 
they made no reply; they enter- 
ed into no stipulations; but parted 
from their lord as they met with 
him, in a state of reckless despair, 
resolved to be ruled by circum- 
stances, and to take their own way. 
Shortly after this, the perturbation 
of Lord Edirdale’s mind threw him 
into a violent fever, which placed the 
whole clan in the last degree of con- 
sternation. They thought not then 
of shedding their lady’s blood; for, 
in the event of their chief’s demise, 
she was their only iy ig point, and 
as all the cadets of the family now 
shewed only anxiety about him, he 
became impressed with the idea, that 
his Julia’s beauty and virtue had 
subdued all hearts, as well as his 
own, and that his kinsmen were inca- 
able of doing her any injury. This 
ond conceit working upon his fancy 
was the great mean of restoring him 
to health even after his life had been 
ry ape of, so that, in the course 
of five months, he was almost quite 
well, 
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But strange news arrived from the 
south, and events were manifestly 
approaching that would again call 
out the clan to shew its influence in 
the balance of the power of the north. 
What was to be done ? Something— 
any thing but subjection to Nagarre. 
Prophets, sibyls, and second-sighters 
were consulted, and a fearful doom 
read, but never thoroughly compre- 
hended. A deputation once more 
waited upon the chief; but it was 
not to crave the dismission of his 
lady, but only a solemn pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St Bothan on Christ- 
mas day, for that they had learned 
from a combination of predictions, 
that from such a pilgrimage alone, 
and the offering bequeathed, an heir 
was to arise to the house of Edir- 
dale and Glen-Garnet, and that frem 
the same predictions, they had ascer- 
tained that the chieftainship was ne- 
ver to be held by the cursed Nagarre. 

Lord Edirdale was delighted. His 
beloved, his darling Julia, was now 
to be his own for ever. He invited 
all the cadets of the family and all 
their ladies to assist in the grand pro- 
cession. But Christmas brought such 
a storm with it that scarcely a hu- 
man being could peep out of doors. 
Though the weather at that season 
throughout the Highlands is gene- 
rally of the most boisterous descrip- 
tion, this winter exceeded them all. 
The snow fell to a great depth, and 
on Christmas Eve such a tempest of 
wind and rain commenced as the 
oldest inhabitant ef that clime had 
never witnessed. The country be- 
came waist-deep of lopper, or half- 
melted snow, impassable torrents 
poured from every steep, and the 
rivers were flooded to an enormous 
degree, so that, in place of the whole 
gentlemen of the clan and their la- 
dies, only four chieftains appeared 
at the castle, and these at the risk of 
their lives, all of whom declared that 
the procession must of necessity take 
place that very day, for that no other 
subsequent one to the end of the 
world would answer. A part of the 
way was perilous, but the distance 
to the shrine was short; so Julia, who 
was prepared for the event, with her 
usual sweet complaisance, wrapped 
herself up, and away they went on 
their gloomy pilgrimage. At their 
very first outset, they had to cross the 
river by Drochaid-maide (the Wood- 
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en Bridge, I suppose.) Never was 
such a scene witnessed in Scotland! 
The river was half-way up the linn, 
while the frail fabric tottered like 
a cradle. Lady Julia’s resolution 
failed her—a terror came over her 
heart ; but on seeing the resolute 
looks of all the rest, she surmounted 
it, and closing her eyes, she laid fast 
hold of her husband’s arm, and they 
two led the way. Carnach and Bar- 
voolin were next to them, and Auch- 
insheen and Nathair-nimhe last — 
the four nearest kinsmen of the chief 
—and just when at the crown of the 
bridge, Carnach and Barvoolin seized 
Lady Julia, and in one moment plun- 
ged her into the abyss below! The 
act was so sudden, that she had not 
time to utter a scream—nay, it was 
supposed, even to open her eyes— 
but descending like a swan in placid 
silence, she alighted on the middle 
of the surface of the fleet torrent. 
Such was its density and velocity, 
that iron, wood, or a feather, bore all 
the same weight there. The lady fell 
on her back in a half-sitting posture. 
She did not dip an inch, but went 
down top-water, swifter than an ar- 
row out of a bow, and still in majes- 
tic silence; and at the turn of the 
rock, they lost sight of her for ever. 

The moment that the lady was 
tossed from the Drochaid-maide, the 
two chieftains seized on her husband, 
and bore him back to the castle in 
their arms. He was raving mad; but 
he only knew that he had lost his 
lady, by what means he could not 
comprehend. At first he cursed Bar- 
voolin, and swore that he saw his 
hand touching her—* Alas! I was 
only endeavouring to prevent the 
dizzy and distracted leap,” said he; 
and before night they had persuaded 
him that the terror of the scene had 
produced a momentary madness, and 
that the lady Julia, in such a fit, had 
flung herself over. 

Men on horseback were dispatched 
on the instant, some to the meeting 
of the waters, others towards the 
estuary, where all the boats were 
put in requisition; but in that unpa- 
ralleled flood both of tide and fresh, 
the body of Lady Julia could not be 
found. This was a second grievous 
distress to her lord, but so anxious 
were the clansmen for his own pre- 
servation, that they would not suffer 
him to assist in the search. He had 
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loved his lady with the deepest and 
purest affection of which the heart 
of man is capable; for his pathetic 
lamentations over her loss often af- 
fected the old devotees of clanship 
to the heart, and they began to re- 
pent them of the atrocious deed they 
had committed—particularly when, 
after representing to him that he li- 
ved and acted not for himself but for 
his clan, and that it now had pleased 
the Almighty to take home unto him- 
self his own amiable and lamented 
lady, they proceeded to argue, that 
it therefore behoved him to take an- 
other wife without delay, in order to 
preserve the houses of their fathers 
from utter oblivion, and themselves, 
their sons, and daughters, from be- 
coming the vassals and slaves of an 
abhorred house. 

“ These are indeed strong and 
powerful motives, my friends,” said 
he ; “I have always acknowledged it 
with deep regret, that Heaven should 
so have fs it. But man has not 
these things in his power, and though 
there are some hearts that are so 
much swayed by self-interest that it 
becomes the motive of all their ac- 
tions, and modulates all their feelings, 
such heart is not mine, and there are 
certain lengths it can go, and no far- 
ther. As soon as it forgets my Julia, 
I will then take to myself another 
wife; but when that may be, I have 
no mode of calculation. How can I 
woo another bride? I could only 
woo her as Julia—I could only ex- 
change love or marriage vows and 
tokens with her as Julia—and when 
I awoke in the morning, and found 
that another than Julia had slept in 
my bosom, I should go distracted, and 
murder both her and myself. Believe 
me, my dear and brave kinsmen, when 
I assure you that the impression of 
my lost Julia is so deeply engraven 
on my heart, that it can take no other. 
Whenever I feel that possible, I will 
yield to your entreaties, but not till 
then.” 

This was a cutting speech to the 
old proud cadets of the chief, and 
made them scowl and shake the head 
with indignation. They had brought 
innocent blood on their heads, and 
made matters only worse. While 
Lady Julia was alive, there was some 
chance remaining for family heirs,— 
for, alas, she had been cut off before 
her twenty-ninth year; but now there 
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was none. They now began to re- 
pent them heartily of what they had 
done. 

While matters were in this taking, 
while the fate of Lady Julia was the 
sole topic of conversation up stairs 
at the castle, it was no less so down 
stairs ; but there conviction appeared 
arrayed in different habiliments. The 
secrets and combinations of a clan 
are generally known through all its 
ramifications, except to the person 
combined against. It is a curious 
trait of this patriarchal race, that they 
only see, hear, feel, and act, in con- 
formity with their chiefs ; and in the 
present instance, Lady Julia, perhaps, 
was the only individual of the whole 
clan who did not know of the dissa- 
tisfaction that prevailed, and the dan- 
ger she was in. The menials strong- 
ly suspected that their lady’s death 
had been effected by force or strata- 
gem ; they were almost convinced 
of it, but their lord spake otherwise, 
and thought otherwise, and so did 
they. But there was one maid, named 
Ecky M‘Kenzie, who had come with 
her lady from her own district, who 
was loud and vituperative against the 
chieftains, and Carnach in particular, 
as the leader of them; asserting bold- 
ly, that he had blinded her lord, and 
murdered her lady, because he him- 
self was next of kin, and would suc- 
ceed to be chief. The rest of the 
servants threatened her, and said she 
was lying; but they gathered round 
her, and gaped and stared upon one 
another, at her asseverations. “ I 
know it all!” she would add; “I know 
all how that angelic creature has been 
hated, combined against, and mur- 
dered by your vile, servile race ; and 
particularly by that old serpent Car- 
nach, who has all this while acted as 
huntsman to a pack of bloodhounds., 
But vengeance will overtake him! 
There will a witness appear at the 
castle in a few days, that shall con- 
vict him to the satisfaction of the 
whole world, and I shall yet see him 
hanged from the castle wall, and ly- 
ing a mangled corpse at the foot of it.” 

These asseverations were so un- 
reserved and violent, that Angus 
Sean Riaghlear went direct and told 
his lord every thing that Ecky had 
said; adding, that unless she was 
made to hold her tongue, she would 
bring disgrace on the whole clan. 
The chief judged for himself in that 
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instance ; happy had it been for him 
had. he done so always! but nothing 
in the world was now of interest to 
him, save what related to his lost lady. 
So after dinner, while seven of the 
subordinate chieftains of the clan 
were present, he sent for Ecky M‘Ken- 
zie up stairs, saying to his friends— 
“ There is a little pestilence of a maid 
here, who was kinswoman to my late 
lady, and who is spreading reports so 
injurious to me and to you, that I 
must call her to account for it—Ecky 
M‘Kenzie, come up here—stand be- 
fore me, and look me in the face. 
What wicked and malicious reports 
are these that you have been spread- 
ing so broadly, and asserting so con- 
fidently before my domestics ?” 

“T have asserted nothing but the 
truth, my lord, and nothing that I 
will not stand to before all your 
friends, and before the very man 
whom I have accused.” 

“Ecky, you cannot assert any thing 
for truth of which you were nota 
witness ; therefore, think before you 
speak. Say, then, how or by whose 
hands my late lady died ?” 

“ By the hands of these two men 
who now sit on your right and left. 
In particular, by that old fiend Car- 
nach, who has for years been hatch- 
ing a plot against my dear lady’s life, 
and who at last executed it in one 
moment of terror and confusion. Ay, 
and not unassisted by his truculent 
nephew, the redoubted Barvoolin. 
You may scowl]! I care not! I know 
the foundation of your devilish plot. 
My lord does not. You knew that 
you would be chosen as the leaders 
of the clan, and they never would nor 
could be transferred to the house of 
Nagarre. Ay, well may you start, 
and well may the tears drop from 
your aged and remorselesseyes! You 
know I have told you the truth, and 
you are welcome to chew the cud 
upon it!” 

“ What is this that Isee ? Why do 
you weep, cousin ?” said the chief to 
Carnach. 

“ It is, my lord, because, that in my 
researches into futurity, I discovered 
that the death of my Lady Julia was 
to bring about my own. I had for- 
got the prediction, unconscious how 
the one life could hang upon the 
other, until this wicked minx’s bold 
and false assertion reminded me of 
it, and convinced me that she herself 
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would be the cause of it. My lord, 
shall such falsehood and audacity 
pass unpunished under your own 
roof ?” 

“No, they shall not. But punish- 
ment must follow conviction, not an- 
tecede it.—Now, Ecky, they are all 
present who witnessed my lady’s 
death. You did not. Whence, then, 
have you your information, that you 
have the audacity to accuse these 
my kinsmen to their face ?” 

“1 have my information from ano- 
ther country; and my testimony is 
true, and theirs is false. They know 
well that I am telling the truth, and 
that they have blinded your too con- 
fiding heart by a farrago of lies.” 

“ Hold, hold !” cried Carnach, 
springing to his feet, and laying his 
hand on his sword. “ My lord, this 
is not to be borne. That infatuated 
girl must die !—must die this very 
night!” 

“ No, Carnach !” cried the elf, 
laughing and shaking her little white 
fist in his face—*“ No, Carnach! I must 
not die to-night, nor will I for your 
pleasure. I know that your proud 
and relentless heart will seek my life 
this night; but I will sleep far be- 
yond the power of thy feeble arm, 
and have intelligence, too, with her 
whom that arm put down. And hear 
and note well what I say: If a wit- 
ness from another country does not 
appear at this castle within three 
days from this date, who will bring 
full conviction to the consciences, 
and vengeance on the heads, of these 
guilty men, I give you liberty to cut 
me all in pieces, and feed the crows 
and the eagles with me! Ne, Car- 
nach, I must not die to-night, for I 
must live to see you hanged, and ly- 
ing a mangled corpse at the foot of 
the castle-wall, next to the river.— 
Good-night, sir; and remember I 
won't die to-night, but will live, out of 
spite to you!” 

“ What does the baggage mean ?” 
said the guilty compeers, staring at 
one another. “ She will give us liber- 
ty to cut her all in pieces, if a witness 
from another country does not ar- 
rive? What does the infernal little 
witch mean ?” 

“ Her meaning is far beyond my 
comprehension,’ said LEdirdale— 
“not so her assertion. Would to 
God, that I did not suspect it as bear- 
ing upon the truth! But it is easy 
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for us to wait for three days, and see 
the issue of this strange witness’s in- 
telligence. After that, we shall bring 
the minx to judgment.” 

“ She may have escaped beyond 
our power before that time,” said 
Carnach. “ The reptile that would 
sting should be crushed at once. My 
advice is, that she be put down this 
very night, or confined in the dun- 
en 1 myself shall take in hand to 

e her jailor.” 

“ I stand her security that she shall 
be forthcoming at the end of three 
days, dead or alive,” said the chief. 

There was no more to be said— 
not a word on that head; but on the 
girl’s asseverations many words pass- 
ed; and though the guiltiest of the 
associates pretended to hold the pre- 
diction light, it was manifest that it 
had annoyed them in no ordinary 
degree—Carnach in particular, whose 
countenance was quite changed ; for, 
with all his cruelty and pride of clan- 
ship, he was the most superstitious 
of mortals; and the idea of an un- 
earthly witness appearing against him 
almost put him beside himself. He 
had no intention of staying out the 
three days; and, after a sleepless 
night, which he groaned out beside 
his nephew Barvoolin, he prepared 
for his departure next morning. But 
his chief shamed him out of his reso- 
lution, conjuring, and even ordering, 
him to remain and await the issue of 
the extraordinary accusation. 

That evening, it being the first after 
Ecky’s examination, the chief, per- 
ceiving the depression of his kins- 
men’s spirits, and of old Carnach’s in 
particular, who appeared quite ner- 
vous, plied his guests well with wine, 
which wrought variously on the va- 
rious characters. Carnach was exci- 
ted in an extraordinary manner: his 
looks were wild and unstable; his 
voice loud and intermittent; and 
whenever the late lady of the man- 
sion was named, the tears rushed 
into hiseyes. It was presumed that 
he meant to have made a full confes- 
sion that night; and, if he had, his 
kinsmen would have saved him from 
destruction. But while the glass was 
running the ninth hour, they were 
interrupted by the arrival of an ex- 
traordinary guest. 


It was, as Tsaid, between the eighth 
and ninth hours of a dark January 
night, The storm, which raged for 
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many days, had died away, and a still 
and awful calm succeeded, The sky: 
was overspread with a pall of black- 
ness. It was like a house of death 
after the last convulsion of nature; 
and the arrival of any guest at the 
castle, on such a night, and by such 
paths, was enough to strike the whole 
party with consternation. The din of 
conversation in the chief’s dining 
apartment had reached its acme 
for the evening, when a gentle rap 
came to the grand entrance door, at 
which none but people of the high- 
est quality presumed to enter. Sure 
there was something equivocal in 
that rap, for never was there another 
that made such an impression on the 
hearts and looks of so many bold and 
warlike men. The din of approach- 
ing ebriety was hushed in a moment. 
A blank and drumly dismay was im- 
printed on every countenance ; and 
every eye, afraid of meeting with 
the gleams of terror from another, 
was fixed on the door. Light steps 
were heard approaching by the great 
staircase; they came close to the back 
of the door of the apartment, where 
they lingered for a space, and an aw- 
ful pause it was for those within! 
The door was at length opened slow- 
ly and hesitatingly by Ecky M‘Ken- 
zie, wrapped in her winding-sheet, 
and a white napkin about her head, 
who fixed one deathlike look on Car- 
nach, raising her forefinger at him, 
and then retired, introducing Lady 
Julia. 

This is no falsehood—no illusion 
of the brain. It is a fact as well 
authenticated as any event in the 
annals of any family in Great Bri- 
tain. Yes, at that moment Lady Julia 
entered, in the very robes in which 
she had been precipitated from the 
bridge. Her hes was pale, and her 
looks severe—still she was the Lady 
Julia in every lineament. A shudder, 
and a smothered expression of hor- 
ror, issued from the circle. Carnach 
in one moment rushed to the case- 
ment. It opened like adoor on hin- 
ges. He pulled it open, and threw 
himself from it. Barvoolin followed 
his example; and so terror-smitten 
were the remainder, that not one per- 
ceived the desperate exit of the two 
chieftains, save the apparition itself, 
which uttered a piercing shriek at 
the disappearance of each. These 
yells astounded the amazed kinsmen 
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still the more, laying all their facul- 
ties asteep in a torpid numbness. 
But their souls were soon aroused by 
new excitations : for the incidents, as 
they came rushing one on another, 
were all beyond human comprehen- 
sion. The apparition fixed its eyes, 
as if glistening with tears, on one only 
of those present; then, spreading 
forth its arms, and throwing its face 
towards heaven, as if in agony, it ex- 
claimed, “ Is there no one here to 
receive me, or welcome me back to 
my own house ?” The chief assumed 
the same posture, but had not power 
to move, till the apparition, flying to 
him with the swiftness of lightning, 
clasped him in her arms, laid her head 
upon his bosom, and ey “ God 
of my fathers! It is my Julia!—my 
own Julia, as I live and breathe!” 
It was the Lady Julia herself. 

Sir, does not this require some ex- 
planation? It does. 

On the side of the river opposite 
to the castle, and, consequently, in 
another country, according to the 
constant phrase in those parts, there 
lived a bold yeoman, called Mungo 
M‘Craw, miller of Clach-mhuilian (I 
cannot help the alliteration, it is none 
of my making). But, in those days, 
mill-ponds and mill-leads, with their 
sluices and burns, (to say nothing of 
mill-stones and mill-wheels,) were in 
a very rude and ineffective state. The 

eat Christmas flood levelled Mungo 

‘Craw’s wears and sluices, as if no 
such things had existed; and, what 
was worse, as the dam came off at 
the acute angle of the river, the flood 
followed on in that straight-forward 
direction, threatening instant de- 
struction to the whole mill-town. 
Mungo, with his son Quinten, his 
daughter Diana, and his old wife, 
yclept Mustress M‘Craw, were all 
busily engaged rearing a rampart of 
defence with wood, stones, divots, 
and loads of manure from the dung- 
hill. 

“ Ply, ply, you deil’s buckies, or we 
shall all be overwhelmed and swept 
away from the world, with that roar- 
ing ocean of destruction that is com- 
ing down from the hills. Fie, Mus- 
tress M‘Craw, ply your fingers; fill 
all the sacks of the mill with dung, 
and plunge them into the breach ! 
Diana, ‘you jade! You are not car- 
rying above ten stone weight of dung 
at a time, Quinten, you dog, you 


cur, you great lazy puppy of a ci- 
éannich, do you not see that we shall 
all be carried away, unless you ply 
as never man plied before ?” 

“ Father, is Montrose charged 

“ Malluchid! If I do not break 
your head for you! What want you 
with the gun just now ?” 

“ Because here is a swan coming 
full sail upon us.” 

“Kem damh fealmhar! run and 
bring Montrose. Him always charged 
and dry, and let us have a pluff at 
the-swan, come of the mill what may. 
Life of my soul, if she be not a 
drowned lady, instead of a swan! 
Mustress M‘Craw, and you young 
witch, Diana, where be your hearts 
and your souls now? Och, now, 
there will be such splashing and 
squalling, and crying, for women’s 
hearts are all made of oladh-leighis ; 
while I have lost my grand shot, and 
shall lose my mill, and all: my goods 
and chattels. Alas, dear soul, a 
warmer couch would have fitted thee 
better to-day ! Come, help me to car- 
ry her, you jades ; what will howling 
and wringing your hands do? See, 
give me hold of all your four arms, 
and Jet her face hang down, that the 
muddy water may pour from her 
stomach like a mill-spout” 

“ No, no, Mungo, keep my face 
upward. I am little the worse. My 
head has never yet been below the 
water.” 

“ As I shall be sworn before the 
day of shudgment, it is the great and 
good lady of the castle! God be 
with us, my dear and blessed madam! 
How did you come here ?” 

“ Even as you see, Mungo. But 
put me in your warm bed, and I will 
tell you all; for I have had a dread- 
ful voyage to your habitation, al- 
though the space of its duration 
could scarcely be extracted from the 
column of time. It is scarcely a mo- 
ment since I lost hold of my hus- 
band’s arms.” 

With many exclamations, and 
prayers, and tears, the lady Julia 
was put into the miller’s bed, and 
nursed with all the care and affec- 
tion of which the honest and kind- 
hearted miller and his family were 
capable. But her recovery was not 
so sudden as might have been ex- 
pected; an undefinable terror op- 

ressed her spirits, which, at first, 
it appeared impossible to remoye, a 
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terror of that which was past. And 
besides, there was one feeling of hor- 
ror which was quite unbrookable, a 
worm that gnawed at her heart, and 
almost drank up the fountains of ex- 
istence within her; it was a painful 
thrilling consciousness that her hus- 
band had pushed her over. She had 
not the heart nor the capability of 
mentioning this to any one, although 
it continued more and more to prey 
on her spirits and health; but she 
bound all the miller’s family to se- 
crecy, and resolved to remain in con- 
cealment with them, till the mystery 
of her intended death was cleared up. 

She contrived at length to obtain 
a private interview with her humble 
confidant and god-child, Ecky M‘ 
Kenzie. The meeting was affecting, 
and full of the deepest interest; but 
1 may not dwell on subsidiary mat- 
ters. At that meeting, and by the 
conversation that occurred between 
Ecky and the old miller, Lady Julia’s 
eyes were first opened to the horrid 
combination to take her off, and it 
brought such ease and comfort to 
her heart, that she recovered daily. 
She was now convinced of her hus- 
band’s innocence, and that all the 
love he had ever expressed towards 
her was sincere; and, as she lived 
but in his affections, all other earthly 
concerns appeared to her as nothing. 
And so, to con farther proof against 
those immediately guilty, the time, 
manner, and mode of her return to 
the castle were all settled and arran- 
-ged by the miller and maid, and the 
above narrated catastrophe was the 
result. 

On going out with torches, the 
foremost of which was borne by 
Ecky M‘Kenzie, they found old Car- 
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nach lying at the bottom of the wall 
next to the river, with his neck 
broken, and his body otherwise grie- 
vously mangled; while Barvoolin 
was 80 much crushed and bruised 
by his fall, that he proved a lamiter 
for life. 

When these two cruel and deter- 
mined men threw the lady from the 
top of Drochaid-maide, she went 
down like a feather on the surface 
of the dense current, until hid from 
their sight by the acute angle at the 
mouth of the linn. From the angle 
on the other side, the miller’s dam 
was drawn nearly in a straight line 
with the current, and his sluices 
having been all demolished, the lady 
was naturally borne right onward 
in that direction, straight into the old 
miller’s arms ; so that, from the time 
she quitted her lord’s arm, and found 
herself in those of Mungo M‘Craw, 
the miller of Clache-mhuilian,was not 
perhaps above the space of half a mi- 
nute. But the far best of the story is yet 
to come. Whether it was the sleep- 
ing for a fortnight on a hard heather- 
bed, or thesubsisting for that fortnight 
on black brochen, and brose and but- 
ter; or whether the ducking and cor- 
responding fright wrought a happy 
change onJulia’s constitution—which 
of these causes it was, or if all of 
them combined, I know not; but of 
this I am certain, that, within a 
twelvemonth from the date of her 
return to the castle, she gave birth 
to a comely daughter, and subse- 
quently to two sons; and the de- 
scendants of that affectionate couple 
occupy a portion of their once exten- 
- patrimonial possessions to this 
day. 





THE QUENCHING OF THE TORCH.* 


“Look out for that sea, quarter- 
master !— Mind your starboard helm! 
—Ease her, man—ease her.” 

On it came rolling as high as the 
foreyard, and tumbled in over the 
bows, green, clear, and unbroken. 

It filled the deep waist of the Torch 
in an instant, and as I rose half smo- 
thered in the midst of a jumble of 
men, pigs, heneoops, and spare spars, 


I had nearly lost an eye by a floating 
boarding-pike that was lanced at me 
by the jaugle of the water. As for the 
boats on the booms, they had all gone 
to sea separately, and were bobbing 
at us in a squadron to leeward, the 
launch acting as commodore, with a 
crew of a dozen sheep, whose bleat- 
ing as she rose on the crest of a wave 
came back upon us, faintly blending 
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with the hoarse roaring of the storm, 
and seeming to cry, “ No more mut- 
ton for you, my boys !” 

At length the lee ports were forced 
out—the pumps promptly rigged and 
manned—buckets slung and at work 
down the hatchways;andalthough we 
had narrowly escaped being swamp- 
ed, and it continued to blow hard, 
with a heavy sea, the men, confident 
in the qualities of the ship, worked 
with glee, shaking their feathers, and 

uizz.ug each other. But anon asud- 

en and appalling change came over 
the sea and the sky, that made the 
stoutest amongst us quail and draw 
his breath thick. The firmament 
darkened—the horizon seemed to 
contract—the sea became black as 
ink—the wind fell to a dead calm— 
the teeming clouds descended and 
filled the murky arch of heaven with 
their whirling masses, until they ap- 
peared to touch our mast-heads, but 
there was neither lightning nor rain, 
not one glancing flash, not one re- 
freshing drop—the windows of the 
sky had been sealed up by Him who 
had said to the storm, “ Peace, be 
still.” 

During this deathlike pause, infi- 
nitely more awful than the heaviest 
gale, every sound on board, the voices 
of the men, even the creaking of the 
bulkheads, was heard with startling 
distinctness ; and the water-logged 
brig, having no wind to steady her, 
laboured so heavily in the trough of 
the sea, that we expected her mast 
to go overboard every moment. 

“ Do you see and hear that, sir ?” 
said Lieutenant Treenail to the Cap- 
tain. We all looked eagerly forth in 
the direction indicated. There was 
a white line in fearful contrast with 
the clouds and the rest of the ocean, 
gleaming on the extreme verge of 
the horizon—it grew broader—a low 
increasing growl was heard—a thick 
blinding mist came driving up a-stern 
of us, whose small drops pierced into 
the skin like sharp hail—* Is it rain 7” 
—* No, no—salt, salt.”” And now the 
fierce Spirit of the Hurricane himself, 
the sea Azrael, in storm and in dark- 
ness, came thundering on with stun- 
ning violence, tearing off the snowy 
scalps of the tortured billows, and 
with tremendous and sheer force, 
crushing down beneath his chariot 
wheels their mountainous and howl- 
ing ridges into one level plain of 


foaming water. Our chainplates, 
strong fastenings, and clenched bolts, 
drew like pliant wires, shrouds and 
stays were torn away like the sum- 
mer gossamer, and our masts and 
spars, crackling before his fury like 
dry reeds in autumn, were blown 
clean out of the ship, over her bows, 
into the sea. 

Had we shewn a shred of the 
strongest sail in the vessel, it would 
have been blown out of the bolt-rope 
in an instant; we had, therefore, to 
get her before the wind, by crossing 
a spar on the stump of the foremast, 
with four men at the wheel, one 
watch at the pumps, and the other 
clearing the wreck. But our spirits 
were soon dashed, when the old car- 
penter, one of the coolest and bravest 
men in the ship, rose through the 
fore-hatch, pale as a ghost, with his 
white hairs streaming straight out in 
the wind. He did not speak to any 
of us, but clambered aft, towards the 
capstan, to which the Captain had 
lashed himself. “The water is rush- 
ing in forward like a mill-stream, 
sir; we have either started a but, or 
the wreck of the foremast has gone 
through her bows, for she is fast set- 
tling down by the head.”—“ Get the 
boatswain to fother a sail then, man, 
and try it over the leak, but don’t 
alarm the people, Mr Kelson.” The 
brig was, indeed, rapidly losing her 
buoyancy, and when the next heavy 
sea rose a-head of us, she gave a 
drunken sickening lurch, and pitch- 
ed right into it, groaning and trem- 
bling in every plank, like a guilty and 
condemned thing in the prospect of 
impending punishment. 

“ Stand by, to heave the guns over- 
board.” Too late, too late—Oh God, 
that cry !—I was stunned and drown- 
ing, a chaos of wreck was beneath 
me, and around me, and above me, 
and blue agonized gasping faces, and 
struggling arms,and colourless clutch- 
ing hands, and despairing yells for 
help, where help was impossible ; 
when I felt a sharp bite on the neck, 
and breathed again. My Newfound- 
land dog, Sneezer, had snatched at 
me, and dragged me out of the eddy 
of the sinking vessel. 

For life, for dear life, nearly suf- 
focated amidst the hissing spray, we 
reached the cutter, the dog and his 
helpless master. 
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For three miserable days, I had 
been exposed, half naked and bare- 
headed, in an open boat, without wa- 
ter, or food, or shade. The third 
fierce cloudless West Indian noon 
was long passed, and once more the 
dry burning sun sunk in the West, 
like a red-hot shield of iron. In my 
horrible extremity, I imprecated the 
wrath of Heaven on my defenceless 
head, and shaking my clenched hands 
against the brazen sky, I called aloud 
on the Almighty, “ Oh, let me never 
see him rise again!” I glared on the 
noble dog, as he lay dying at the bot- 
tom of the boat; madness seized me, 
I tore his throat with my teeth, not 
for food, but that I might drink his 
hot blood—it flowed, and vampire- 
like I would have gorged myself, but 
as he turned his dull, grey, glazing 
eye on me, the pulses of my heart 
stopped, and I fell senseless. 

When my recollection returned, I 
was stretched on some fresh plantain 
leaves, in a low smoky hut, with my 
faithful dog lying beside me, whining 
and licking my hands and face. On 
the rude joists that bound the rafters 
of the roof together, rested a light 
canoe with its paddles, and over 
against me, on the wall, hung some 
Indian fishing implements, and a 
long barrelled Spanish gun. Under- 
neath lay a corpse, wrapped in a 
boat-sail, on which was clumsily 
written, with charcoal,—* The body 
of John Deadeye, Esq. late Com- 
mander of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Sloop, Torch.” 

There was a fire on the floor, at 
which Lieutenant Splinter, in his 
shirt and trowsers, drenched, un- 
shorn, and deathlike, was roasting a 
joint of meat, whilst a dwarfish Yn- 
dian, stark naked, sat opposite to 
him, squatting on his hams more like 
a large bull-frog than a man, and 
fanning the flame with a palm leaf. 
In the dark corner of the hut half a 
dozen miserable sheep shrunk hud- 
dled together. Through the open 
door I saw the stars in the deep blue 
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heaven, and the cold beams of the 
newly risen moon were dancing in 
a long flickering wake of silver light, 
on the ever-heaving bosom of the 
ocean, whilst, the melancholy mur- 
mur of the surf breaking on the 
shore, came booming the gentle night 
wind. ~I had been nourished during 
my delirium; for the fierceness of 
my sufferings was assuaged, and I 
was comparatively strong, when I 
anxiously enquired of the Lieutenant 
the fate of our shipmates. 

“ All gone down in the old Torch ; 
and had it not been for the launch 
and our four-footed friends there, I 
should not have been here to have 
told it; but raw mutton, with the 
wool on, is not a mess to thrive on, 
Tom. All that the sharks have left 
of the Captain and five seamen came 
ashore last night. I have buried the 
poor fellows on the beach where 
they lay as well as I could, with an 
oar-blade for a shovel, and the bronze 
ornament there (pointing to the In- 
dian) for an assistant.” 

Here he looked towards the body; 
and the honest fellow’s voice shook 
as he continued. 

“ But seeing you were alive, I 
thought if you did recover, it would 
be gratifying to both of us, after 
having weathered it so long with him 
through gale and sunshine, to lay the 
kind-hearted old man’s head on its 
everlasting pillow as decently as our 
forlorn condition permitted.” 

As the Lieutenant spoke, Sneezer 
seemed to think his watch was up, 
and drew off towards the fire. Clung 
and famished, the poor brute could 
no longer resist the temptation, but 
making a desperate snatch at the 
joint, bolted through the door with 
it, hotly pursued by the Budl-frog. 

“ Drop the leg of mutton, Sneezer,” 
roared the Lieutenant, “ drop tho 
mutton—drop it, sir, drop it, drop 
—— 

THomas CRINGLE. 

17th September, 1830, 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


TuereE is a tide in the affairs of 
nations, as well as of individuals, 
and the present tide is that which 
sweeps on towards the uncertain 
shore of revolution. The madness, 
or conviction, or sentiment, or what- 
ever be its right name, is as general 
as that of the Crusades; and from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic, the peo- 
ple are in a ferment. We are far 
from looking upon this as a circum- 
stance of unmixed evil; for, inde- 
pendently of the good which will 
arise in some places, from the chan- 
ges which the people will enforce, 
and have the prudence to be satis- 
fied with, and then set about mind- 
ing their own business again, it is a 
good thing that the nations of the 
earth should now and then be shaken 
up, and the loftier virtues and more 
powerful feelings of men be put in 
action. For this cause, Lord Bacon 
goes so far as to recommend war, as 
a wholesome exercise for kingdoms ; 
and he was not a man to judge light- 
ly, or without a due regard to an en- 
larged humanity. Mankind, like wa- 
ter, grows putrid by stagnation. The 
nature of man is not pure enough 
for undisturbed repose; it requires 
tempests and hurricanes to cleanse 
it thoroughly. The unagitated, un- 
wholesome mass, ere long, heaves 
with internal corruption and con- 
cealed abomination. Nations, like 
the people before the flood, become 
“ corrupt before God ;” but a more 
merciful dispensation, instead of 
drowning the world, gives us wars 
and revolutions; and they operate 
as a purge, exhausting for the mo- 
ment, but sanative; and the king- 
doms grow strong again, till a recur- 
rence of the disease shall require a 
repetition of the remedy. All this 
is not very new perhaps; but it is 
worth while to dwell a little upon 
these reflections, in order to dissi- 
pate those of a more gloomy nature, 
which the present angry aspect of 
the political world is so apt to occa- 
sion, 

The present crisis is one which no 
man, who reflects at all, can look 
upon without very lively interest ; 
for, in no period of modern times, 
has the settled order of things ap- 


peared to be so extensively under 
the influence of desire for change. 
If we call that “ desire of change,” 
which others may choose to desig- 
nate as the “ glorious out-breaking 
of a spirit of freedom,” we desire to 
be understood as not wishing in the 
least to undervalue the cause of ra- 
tional liberty, or the efforts made in 
its favour, by those who suffer from 
the want of it; but we must be ex- 
cused from indulging in a notion so 
extravagant, as that which refers all 
the disturbance abroad, and all the 
sympathy, or afiected sympathy, with 
it at home, to enlightened and honest 
views of political liberty. A great 
part of what has been done, has had 
its foundation in nothing better than 
what we must call, for want of an- 
other word as suitable to our pur- 
pose, mere mobbism. There are well- 
behaved mobs, and ill-behaved mobs; 
and there are mobs well-managed, and 
mobs ill-managed ; and, again, there 
are mobs well-opposed, and mobs ill- 
opposed. The Paris mob was well- 
behaved, well-managed, and ill-op- 
posed. The Brussels mob was ill- 
behaved, ill-managed, and well-op- 
posed. The Brunswick mob was 
ill—every thing. That they had all 
good reason to be discontented, and 
to desire a better administration of 
abused power, is certain. That they 
have done some good by the decisive 
way in which their dissatisfaction 
was manifested, is probable; but 
that they did exactly the very thing 
which was right, and in the best man- 
ner, is certainly not true; nor can it 
be doubted, as we conceive, by 
any one who is firmly attached to 
the principles of our constitution, 
that the undivided and extravagant 
admiration of these continental pro- 
ceedings, which has been exhibited 
here, is neither consistent with rea- 
son, nor a due regard to our own 
tranquillity. It happens fortunately 
for us, that we have within our coun- 
try an active public spirit, ever at 
work, which secures us from the ne- 
cessity of these sudden and violent 
ebullitions, that we have alluded to 
as necessary to the political health of 
kingdoms under different and less 
fortunate circumstances, Our Par- 
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liamentary debates, if very unargu- 
mentative talking may deserve that 
name, and our newspapers and ma- 
gazines, notwithstanding the adverse 
influence of a Whig Attorney-general, 
are quite sufficient safety-valves, to 
let off the ill-humour of the people ; 
and_ our institutions, however slow 
and expensive in their working, and 
although clogged with abuses in their 
details, are yet of certain efficacy to 
secure us from such perversion of 
authority as would call for the forci- 
ble intermeddling of the common 
people ; or would justify an ostenta- 
tious applause of such intermeddling 
elsewhere. The common people here, 
as everywhere else, will catch up 
what appears on the surface, without 
seeking to go deeper, and if they 
find the forcible interference of their 
brethren on the continent the theme 
of public and inflated panegyric, they 
will draw their conclusions at once, 
and without stopping to make nice 
enquiries as to the circumstances of 
the case, in which this much-lauded 
interference took place. 

It is not like Englishmen, it is not 
consistent with common sense, to 
rush headlong into this public admi- 
ration of that about which we know 
so little, except that from the rapidity 
of the change, (we refer to the affairs 
of France,) it is almost impossible 
that the new system of government, 
struck off at the first heat, can be per- 
manent. It is not in the nature of 
things, that rapidity of creation, and 
the principles of long duration, should 
co-exist. It is not so in animal or 
vegetable organization ; nor has poli- 
tical organization, which is the work 
of man, any advantage over the pro- 
ducts of nature in this respect. That 
which is to endure, must be done so- 
berly, and thoughtfully, and delibe- 
rately ; but that which is done with 
the rapidity of the shifting of a scene, 
is likely as soon to give place to an- 
other. The French did us the honour 
very frequently in their late brief 
proceedings, to refer to our Revolu- 
tion as a model, as well as an ex- 
ample; it would have been well if 
they not only recollected what we 
did, but the way in which it was 
done. From the 22d of January to 
the 13th of February, was William 
kept, waiting in silent and sullen ex- 
perteion at St James’s, while the 

ouses debated, and re-debated and 
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amended, and conferred, and sifted 
every argument that patience and 
ingenuity could suggest, upon the 
momentous matter of forming anew 
government. At the first view, it 
may seem to be a frivolous matter of 
debate in the British House of Peers, 
whether “ abdicated” or “deserted” 
were the preferable term to apply to 
the then state of the throne, or whe- 
ther anabdicated throne was tobe con- 
sidered “ vacant ;” but it is no light 
matter to consider the effect of this 
nice examination, and slow discus- 
sion, and the solid and permanent 
character imparted to arrangements 
made under such circumstances. A 
century and a half have nearly 
passed away, and these arrange- 
ments have remained in force, ex- 
cept in so far as the “ breaking-in 
bill” of 1829 may have affected them. 
Who will venture to prognosticate 
a tithe of the duration to the new 
government of France? But it is 
the very probability of further change 
in France, and further revolutions in 
other continental governments,which 
makes the present posture of affairs 
so critical, and renders it expedient 
that we should look to ourselves, 
lest the contagion of example, the 
insidious movements of the design- 
ing, and the imprudence of the un- 
wary, shall precipitate us into do- 
mestic troubles of a more formidable 
nature than we have yet had to en- 
counter, and our safety be endan- 
gered through the omission of a cau- 
tious preventive policy. In the pe- 
culiar circumstances of this country, 
impoverished by a mistaken system 
of commercial policy, embarrassed 
by the contraction of the circulating 
medium, and the consequent increase 
of the pressure of taxation,—dissatis- 
fied with a cabinet which has but 
slender reputation for ability, and 
none at all for political integrity,— 
and harassed by the distress of an 
unemployed population, it is easy 
to see how soon excuses might be 
found for acts that would be fraught 
with public mischief, and how much 
it behoves us rather to look atten- 
tively at our own condition, than to 
trouble ourselves solely in watching 
the affairs of others. As it is, we 
are not without tokens that the spirit 
which is abroad, has in some mea- 
sure affected us. The result of the 
late elections has shewn, in some 
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places, how the ancient fashion of 
the country is losing its strength. 
We have seen political power and 
importance dissevered from pro- 
perty, and thousands of people fill, 
with their approving breath, the po- 
litical sails of those who have no 
ballast to keep them steady, no car- 
go of their own on board to make 
them anxious, above all things, for 
the vessel’s security. An unsafe de- 
scription of education—a kind of 
bastard learning, a species of know- 
ledge which gives power, without a 
guide for the use of that power, 
towards attaining their own sub- 
stantial happiness, has got among 
the people, and altered their cha- 
racter. “ Trumpery books of ma- 
thematics and physics” have, along 
with the knowledge they convey- 
ed, filled people with dogmatical 
conceit, have led to disputatious ha- 
bits, and have induced them to try 
moral and political questions by rules 
and methods wholly inapplicable to 
them; and every feeling inimical to 
the established order of society, which 
their enquiries, under these circum- 
stances, lead them to, is very natu- 
rally sharpened and aggravated by 
the pinching poverty to which far 
too many of them are subjected. 
Whatever success may attend the 
efforts of the modern “schoolmaster,” 
in the way of promoting discontent, 
it is as nothing in this country, com- 
pared with the influence of an unsatis- 
fied craving after the decent comforts 
of life. Whoever, therefore, loves the 
institutions of his country, and sin- 
cerely desires that they may survive 
unhurt the revolutionary contagion 
that prevails in the political atmo- 


sphere of Europe, let him study how . 


the common people may be made more 
comfortable. Let it be shewn by all 
those who have property, and have a 
mind to keep it, that they are not 
unmindful of the condition of those 
who have none; and let them rather 
endeavour to stop with food, than 
with unnourishing argument, the 
mouths of those who complain, that 
they are willing to work, but can get 
no bread. Thanks to the school- 
master, many of the common people 
can see very plainly, that the justice 
and expediency of a lazy, luxurious, 
good-for-nothing man, monopolizing 
to his own share the profits of twenty 
thousand acres of land, cannot be de-« 


monstrated with the same certainty, 
as the fact of all the angles of a tri- 
angle being equal to two right angles. 
Their education has not gone far 
enough to teach them that they but 
mislead themselves in seeking for 
strict demonstration of moral or po- 
litical propositions, and they will 
cling with unconquerable pertinacity 
to the reductio ad absurdum which 
they consider they have brought the 
question to, through the aid of “ de- 
monstration,” and an unsatisfied ap- 
petite for dinner. But let the din- 
ner be provided, and the argument 
loses nearly all its point. Abstinence 
is said to quicken the reasoning 
powers, and the observation applies 
as well to those who reason them- 
selves from defective premises into 
wrong conclusions, as to others; if 
it be possible then, let bad reasoning 
be counteracted by good living. We 
do not mean to argue that comfort- 
able subsistence is all in all, or that 
men should barter their liberty for 
bread; but if it be true, as seems to 
be almost universally admitted, that 
a sour and sullen spirit of insubor- 
dination is gaining fearful ground 
among the people, the first thing need- 
ful, in order to bring them toa better 
spirit, and to secure a considerate 
hearing for whatever may be address- 
ed to them, in the way of good advice, 
will be to relieve their abject penury, 
or at the least, to shew an honest and 
anxious desire to do so. 

Parliament will very soon meet, 
under circumstances of a very pe- 
culiar and trying nature ; and it will 
require no slight effort on its part 
to command the respect and confi- 
dence of the people. Never wasa 
British Parliament more narrowly 
watched than it will be. It is not 
merely that it is a new Parlia- 
ment, under a new sovereign, and 
that the affairs of government ge- 
nerally over the world are in an 
unusual state of disturbance: but 
the Parliament has a character to 
make with the people. The con- 
tempt which the people entertained 
for the last Parliament was freely 
spoken of within the walls of the 
Houses. It was felt that Parliament 
was deficient in sympathy with the 
people, or, at all events, destitute of 
the energy and ability necessary to 
give effect to that sympathy, if it did 
exist; and the eagerness with which 
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the public look for redeeming 
ceedings on the part of the new Par- 
liament is unparalleled in its inten- 
sity and universality. It is, indeed, 
come to this: that, with the present 
temper and in the present circum- 
stances of the people of this country, 
the very existence of the Parliament 
as at present constituted, and the per- 
manence of the power interwoven 
withits present constitution, depends 
upon a revival of its energy, and a 
display of such qualities as may sa- 
tisfy a thinking and examining people 
that it is worthy to have the manage- 
ment of their affairs. We earnestly 
hope, therefore, that no attempt will 
be made, as at the commencement 
of the last session, to escape from 
the question of the common people’s 
condition ; that Parliament will not 
hesitate to grapple with the truth, 
and discuss it manfully and fearless- 
ly; and thus shew itself worthy of 
the people’s confidence. The best way 
to prevent revolution, is to shew the 
people that they have nothing to gain 
by it ; and that those whom they per- 
mit to govern them, take as good 
care of them as any others whom 
they could choose. It is a mistake 
to suppose that concession is the best 
mode of imbuing the people with 
this persuasion. it is natural to de- 
test the power that acts despotically 
without assigning a reason ; but it is 
as natural to despise the power that 
concedes without a reason shewn. 
Members of Parliament are not the 
mere delegates of the people, but 
persons chosen to judge for them, 
and to rule them with wholesome 
laws. If members shew themselves 
worthy of the power, as well as ca- 
pable of the duties, intrusted tothem, 
by manly and independent, as well 
as earnest and active, endeavours for 
the welfare of their constituents, the 
people will find no fault with them 
for a want of time-subserviency to 
the clamour of mobs. Much as has 
been said of the wasting away of re- 
spect for Parliament, in consequence 
of its not having kept pace with the in- 
tellectual improvement of the people 
at large, we are inclined to think that 
it has lost much more of its influence, 
and of the sympathy which the peo- 
ple used to feel with it, through an 
affectation of political science, which, 
indulging itself in cold generalities 
and abstract propositions, seems to 
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forget the present necessities of the 
people, and turn an unwilling, if nota 
contemptuousear to their complaints. 
It is hardly possible to conceive any 
thing more irritating to those who 
are smarting under a practical evil, 
than to be answered when they com- 
plain, by an argument, shewing that, 
on general principles, it is quite right 
that they should so suffer. There is 
an assumption of superior philoso- 
phy, which costs the philosophers 
nothing, combined with the coolness 
that it shews towards another’s dis- 
tress, which it is not in human nature 
to bear with patience. It is impos- 
sible for the sufferer not to feel a de- 
sire to bring down his kind adviser 
to the level of his own distress, that 
he might then see how his philoso- 
phy would console him in hopeless 
hunger. Besides the danger from 
irritated feelings, and the violence 
which they may lead to, there is an- 
other, in dealing with these abstract 
propositions, because, if proceeded 
with, they may lead to conclusions 
subversive of the whole order of so- 
ciety. If the security of all property 
only depended upon the first prin- 
ciples which justify the existence of 
exclusive property, how long would 
estates remain as theyare? In France 
we find the workmen making a stand 
against machinery, and from the state 
of the population in England, as com- 
pared with the demand for labour, 
it is not at all improbable that this 
may soon become a very vital ques- 
tion with ourselves. Now, without 
being in the least disposed to under- 
rate the immense value of the power 
derived from machinery, and fully 
satisfied that to the aid derived from 
this power are we indebted for the 
high rank which we hold among the 
nations of the world, we would yet 
warn members of Parliament, and 
others, against supposing that the 
complaints of those who suffer from 
the use of machinery are unenlight- 
ened and absurd, and worthy only 
of derision. Those who appear to 
speak with a learned contempt of 
such complaints, meet them by treat- 
ing the objection to machinery as an 
abstract and unconditional one, and 
would have us believe, that if in any 
case it be wrong to substitute machi- 
nery for manual labour, it must fol- 
low from the same “ principle,” that 
it is wrong to substitute forks for 
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fingers. This may seem all very fine 
and scientific, but the question is not 
one of mathematics, but touching the 
interests of society, for which one 
thing is good to-day, and another to- 
morrow, according to circumstances. 
A circle is a circle, whether it be the 
circle of the earth, or the circle of a 
sixpence, and whatever may be pre- 
dicated of a circle, is equally true 
with respect to the one or the other; 
but there are no such general and 
unalterable rules with respect to so- 
ciety, and what is politically useful 
in one state of a population may be 
pernicious in another. If instead of 
going backward in the view of the use 
of machinery, we carry it forward, 
and assume that all the work now 
done by manual labour may be done 
by machinery, this, according to the 
absolute principle of its utility, would 
be a great advantage. But what 
would then become of all those who 
live by the remuneration of labour, 
and who have no property * Would 
those who have property, and who 
avail themselves of the cheapness 
of machinery, share it with the peo- 
ple whose labour was no longer 
of any value as an equivalent? They 
would not;-—-but starvation would 
grow desperate, the rights of pro- 
perty would be violated, and a social 
chaos would ensue. The use of ma- 
chinery, therefore, concurrently with 
the present system of the right of 
property, may be carried to such an 
excess, as would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the latter. It is a grave and 
critical question, to consider how 
near we have come to the point 
where one of these must yield. If 
society were in that state, that every 
advantage obtained by the society 
was shared by all the individuals who 
compose it, then indeed, so long as 
pain and labour are associated with 
one another, whatever, and how much 
soever, could be done to abridge the 


necessity of manual labour, would 
be an indisputable advantage; but 
while property continues in the 
hands of a few, and the mass of the 
people have nothing but their labour 
to offer in exchange for so much of 
it as their daily wants require, it is 
easy to see how the depression of 
the value of that labour may be car- 
ried so far as to compel them to re- 
sort to the law of nature, and violate 
the regulations of a society whose 
advantages they have no means of 
sharing in. 

We have ventured to say so much 
upon this subject, because in the pre- 
sent period, when revolutions and 
new governments occupy a portion 
of almost every one’s thoughts, the 
first principle of the social compact 
must necessarily come into frequent 
discussion, and the new powers of 
mankind be taken as an element in 
such considerations. When we con- 
sider how wonderfully the powers 
of production have been altered and 
improved,and how generally through- 
out the world we find suffering fol- 
lowing from abundance, and perceive 
a want of demand equal to the 
powers of supply, it seems to be al- 
most time that some serious altera- 
tion in the system of society should 
take place, so as to give mankind at 
large a fairer share of the advantages 
which our great improvements are 
capable of affording. 

ut whatever is done, we trust 
that in England it will be courage- 
ously, and soberly, and discreetly, 
after the manner of our fathers. 
Above all things, we hate a melo- 
dramatic air in politics ; and a “ coup 
d'etat” is our special aversion. Eng- 
land cannot stop the progress of 
events; and if the world is changing, 
she must change with it; yet still, we 
venture to predict, maintaining her 
ancient character for boldness, regu- 
lated by calmand reflecting prudence. 
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THE TOWER OF ERCELDOUNE. 
By Detra. 


Quilum spak Thomas 
O Ersyldoune, that sayd in Derne, 
Thare suld meit stalwartly, starke, and sterne 
He sayd it in his prophecy : 
But how he wyst it was ferly. 
Wyrnrton’s Cronykil. 


Tuer: is a stillness on the night, 
Glimmers the ghastly moonshine white 
On Learmont woods, and Leader’s streams, 
Till Earth looks like a land of dreams; 
Upon me, in this eerie hush, 

A thousand wild emotions rush, 

As gazing spell-bound o’er the scene 
Beside thy haunted walls I lean, 

Grey Erceldoune, and feel the past 

Its charmed mantle o’er me cast; 
Visions and thoughts, unknown by day, 
Bear o’er the fancy wizard sway, 

4 And all the strange traditions told 

Of him who sojourn’d here of old. 


a ee 


What stirs within thee ? ’Tis the owl 
Nursing amid thy chambers foul 
Her impish brood ; the nettles rank 
Are seeding on thy wild-flower bank, 
And all around thee speaks the sway 
Of desolation and decay.— 
In outlines dark the shadows fall 
Of each grotesque and crumbling wall, 
Extinguish’d long hath been the strife 
Within thy courts of human life ; 
Thou scowlest like a spectre vast 
Of silent generations past ; 
And all about thee wears a gloom 
Of something sterner than the tomb. 


Backward my spirit to the sway 
Of shadowy Eld is led away, 
When underneath thine ample dome, 
Thomas the Rhymer made his home, 
The wondrous Poet-seer, whose name, 
Still floating on the breath of fame, 
Hath overpast five hundred years, 
And fresh as yesterday appears.— 
Secluded here, in chamber lone, 
Often the light of genius shone 
Upon his pictured page, which told 
Of Tristrem brave, and fair Isolde, 
And how their faith was sorely tried, 
And how they would not move, but died 
Together, and the fatal stroke, 
Which still’d one heart, the other broke.— 
And here, on midnight-couch reclined, 
Hearken’d his gifted ear the wind 
Of dark Futurity, as on 
Through shadowy ages swept the tone, 
A mystic voice, whose murmurs told 
The acts of ages yet unroll’d ; 
While Leader sang a low, wild tune, 
And redly set the waning moon, 
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Amid the west’s pavilion grim, 
O’er Soltra’s mountains vast and dim. 


Methinks the vision’d Bard I see 
Beneath the mystic Eildon tree ; 
His mantle dark, his bosom bare, 
His floating eyes, and flowing hair, 
Piercing the shadowy depths of time, 
And weaving the prophetic rhyme ; 
Beings around him that had birth 
Neither in heaven, nor yet on earth ; 
And at his feet the broken law 
Of Nature, through whose night he saw. 


The Eildon tree hath pass’d away 
By natural process of decay ; 
We search around and see it not— 
Yet still a grey stone marks the spot 
Where erst its boughs, with quivering fear, 
O’erarch’d the sprite-attended seer ; 
And still the Goblin burn steals round 
The purple heath, with lonely sound, 
As when its waters still’d their noise 
To listen to the silver voice, 
Which sang, in wild prophetic strains, 
Of Scotland’s perils and her pains— 
Of dire defeat on Flodden Hill— 
Of Pinkyn-Cleuch’s blood-crimson’d rill— 
Of coming woes, of coming wars— 
Of endless battles, broils, and jars ; 
Till France’s queen should bear a son, 
To make two rival nations one ; 
And many a wound of many a field 
Of blood, in Bruce’s blood be heal’d. 


Where gain’d the man this wondrous dower 
Of song and super-human power ? 
Tradition answers—Elfland’s Queen 
Beheld the boy-bard on the green, 
Nursing pure thoughts and feelings high 
With poesy’s abstracted eye, 
Bewitch’d him with her sibyl charms, 
Her tempting lips, and wreathing arms, 
And lured him from the earth away 
Into the light of milder day. 
They pass’d through deserts wide and wild, 
Whence living things were far exiled ; 
Shadows, and clouds, and silence drear, 
And shapes and images of fear ; 
Until they reach’d the land where run 
Rivers of blood, and shines no sun 
By day—no moon, no star by night— 
But glows a fair, a fadeless light; 
The realm of Faery ——-—— 
There he dwelt, 
Till seven sweet years had o’er him stealt, 
A long deep rapturous trance, ’mid bowers 
O’er-blossom’d with perennial flowers ; 
And when, by Learmont’s turrets gray, 
Which long had mourn’d their lord’s delay, 
Again ’mid summer’s twilight seen, 
His yelyet shoon were Elfin green,— 
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The livery of the tiny train, 
Who held him, and would have again. 


Smil’st thou at this, prosaic age, 
Whom seldom other thoughts engage 
Than those of miserable self, 

The talismans of power and pelf?— 

It must be so—but yet to him, 

Who wanders ’mid the relics dim 

Of ages, whose existence seems 

To us, not actual life, but dreams,— 

A raptured, an ecstatic trance,— 

A gorgeous vision of romance,— 

It yields a sadly pleasing joy, 

To feel in soul once more a boy; 

To leave the rugged paths of Truth, 
For fancies that illumined youth, 

And threw enchantment’s colours o’er 
The forest dim, the ruin hoar ; 

The walks, where musing genius stray’d ; 
The spot where faith life’s forfeit paid ; 
The baitle field where sleep the slain ; 
The pastoral hill, and breezy plain. 


Airy delusion this may be,— 
But ever such remain for me; 
Still may the earth with beauty glow, 
Beneath the storm’s illumined bow,— 
God’s promised sign,—and be my mind 
To science, when it deadens, blind. 





NOTES. 


1. All about thee wears a gloom 
Of something sterner than the tomb. 

The ruins of the Tower of Erceldoune, once the abode of the famous True Thomas, 
are still to be seen at a little distance from the village of the same name, which in 
pronunciation has been corrupted into Earlston, It is situated on the Leader, about 
two miles from where that stream falls into the Tweed. About the ruins themselves 
there is nothing remarkable, farther than their known antiquity, and the renown shed 
upon them by the Rhymer. 

It was on a beautiful morning in September that the Castle was first pointed out 
to me; and at a time when I was ignorant of the existence of such a venerable relic. 
That it awakened a thousand stirring associations, is not to be wondered at. 

I am told that it is still regarded with feelings of awe by the peasantry ; and to 
express a doubt to such of its being haunted, would imply the sceptical hardihood of 
the Sadducee, 

Of this, Sir Walter Scott tells a good story.—‘ The veneration,” he says, “ paid to 
his dwelling-place, even attached itself, in some degree, to a person, who, within the 
memory of man, chose to set up his residence in the ruins of Learmont’s Tower. The 
name of this man was Murray; a kind of herbalist, who, by dint of some knowledge 
in simples, the possession of a musical clock, an electrical machine, and a stuffed alli- 
gator, added to a supposed communication with Thomas the Rhymer, lived for many 
years in very good credit as a wizard.” 


2. Of Tristrem brave, and fair Isolde. 

It is now, perhaps, sufficiently known, that Thomas of Erceldoune, alias True 
Thomas, alias the Rhymer, was the author of Sir Tristrem, a romance which obtain- 
ed almost universal popularity in its own day ; and which was paraphrased, or rather 
imitated, by the minstrels of Normandy and Bretagne. Such, however, before the in- 
vention of printing, was the instability of literary popularity, that, at last, only one 
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copy was known to exist. From this, which belongs to the Library of Advocates in 
Edinburgh, and is the earliest specimen of Scottish poetry extant, the author of 
Marmion gave the world his edition, filling up the blanks in the narrative, and fol- 
lowing out the story in a style of editorial emendation not often to be met with. In- 
deed, this rifacimento is not one of the least extraordinary achievements of a most 
extraordinary literary career. 

For an account of it, the more hurried reader may consult Ellis’s Specimens of 
Ancient Poetry, Vol. I. where it is treated of with much taste and critical discrimi- 
nation. 

3. Beneath the mystic Eildon tree. 

Tradition reports, that from beneath the boughs of this tree, the Rhymer was wont 

to utter his prophecies; and also, that it was here he was enticed away by the Queen 


of Fairyland. 
True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ; 
A ferlie he spied wi’ his ee; 
And there he saw a lady bright 
Come riding down by the Eiidon Tree. 


Her shirt was of the grass green silk, 
Her mantle of the velvet fine; 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane, 
Hang fifty siller bells and nine. 


4. And still the Goblin burn steals round 
The purple heath, with lonely sound. 

A small stream in the neighbourhood of the Eildon Tree, (or rather Stone, as its 
quondam site is now pointed out by a piece of rock,) has received the name of the 
Bogle Burn, from the spirits which were thought to haunt the spot, in attendance of 
the prophet. 

5. And many a wound of many « field 
Of blood, in Bruce's blood he heal'd. 
Among the prophecies ascribed to the Rhymer is the following, evidently relating 
to the crowns under James VI. 
Then to the Beirn I could say, 
_ Where dwellest thou, in what countrye ? 
Or who shall rule the isle Britain, 
From the north to the south sea? 
The French wife shall bear the son 
Shall rule a]l Britain to the sea: 
Which from the Bruce’s blood shall come, 
As near as the ninth degree : 

That severe and acute examinator of historical truth, the late Lord Hailes, in a 
Dissertation devoted to the Prophecies of Bede, Merlin, Gildas, and our Bard, makes 
it distinctly appear, that the lines just quoted are an interpolation, and belong to 

erlington, another approved soothsayer 


Elfiand’s Queen 
Beheld the boy-bard on the green. 
The description of their journey to Fairyland, in the Old Ballad, is exquisitely 


poetical. 


6. — 





** Oh see ye not yon narrow road, 
So thick beset wi’ thorns and briers ?{ 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquires. 


«* And see not ye that braid braid road, 
That lies across that lily leven? 

That is the path of wickedness, 
Though some call it the road to heaven. 


** And see not ye that bonny road, 
That winds about the fernie brae ? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae.”’ 


x * * . * 


© they rode on, and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee; 
And. they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


It was mirk mirk night, there was nae stern light, 
And they waded through red blude to the knee; 
For a’ the ae that’s shed ee earth, 
Ring thro’ the springs o° that countrie. 
Border Minstrelsy. 
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A Great era is at hand. Upon 
every moral calculation, times of 
trouble and convulsion are adyan- 
cing upon England. Favoured by 
many influences, which have been 
long developing themselves through 

olitical journals, they will be times 
of fearful disorganization for the sys- 
tem under which England has been 
great and happy. In such circum- 
stances, nations have one sufficient 
anchor for riding out the storm—the 
old reverential and religious spirit, 
operating through education, and 
through household discipline. For 
England, that is lost. Inthegreat body 
of the people, we have lived to see the 
idolatry of the human understand- 
ing complete: and if Great Britain 
should really and finally.rise above 
the perils which menace her, that 
issue will defeat the lessons of uni- 
versal moral prudence ; for, accord- 
ing to any extensive means which are 
available in her case, she must do so 
through agencies in capital hostility 
toall those which secured her triumph 
in the long struggle of the 17th cen- 
tury ; she must uphold civil order by 
principles of confusion, and social 
distinctions by the services of jaco- 
binical levellers. 

We cannot say that this prospect 
will be new to multitudes, or that it 
has opened upon ourselves abruptly. 
There has been a pretty general con- 
viction, amongst thoughtful men, for 
the last fifteen or twenty years, that 
England was ripening for a great 
crisis : and, doubtless, some harmony 
there must have been in the element- 
ary grounds upon which every spe- 
culation of that nature has moved. 
But the differences are yet so many, 
according to the original position of 
each political observer—and so many 
prejudices are likely to mingle with 
every man’s anticipation of events 
in the highest degree interesting to 
his passions, that we shall guard our- 
selves from misconception, by mark- 
ing out our own view of the particu- 
lar causes which are concurring to 
revolutionary effects, and (as frankly 
as we can do without personality ) 
the quarters in which they are most 
active. 

The evils which threaten us— 
speaking of evils which can justify 
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fear toa mighty empire—it is almost 
superfluous to say, are evils from 
within. A nation, as arent as Eng- 
land, is not liable to dangers from 
abroad, unless as they happen to co- 
operate with domestic dangers, in- 
firmities in the very constitution of 
society, or treason. The late French 
Revolution, therefore, as an original 
exciting cause, could not be formi- 
dable to England under any course 
which it might be expected to travel. 
Were the first revolutionary taint 
propagated from this contagion, and 
supposing that no previous morbid 
action of political influences in our 
own system had prepared the great 
body of English society to receive 
the French example with its entire 
effect, there could be little reason for 
looking to France with awe. Pre- 
cisely that situation was the one we 
occupied at the earlier revolution of 
France. Any injury she could have 
done us by that revolution, it is now 
evident to every body, that France 
must have effected in those days as 
a tempter and an original suggester 
of evil; but, for co-operating ele- 
ments of revolt prepared to her 
hands, it is certain, that, in England, 
she did not, and could not, find any 
at all, so far back as thirty-five and 
forty years ago. The trials for high 
treason prove it under Mr Pitt’s ad- 
ministration. But, above all this, it is 
typ by the universal disreputabi- 
ity (it is not too strong a word if we 
said infamy ) which attached, through 
all England, at that time, to the name 
and character of Jacobin. Letus recall 
the condition, as to rank and con- 
nexions, of those in London, and in 
Edinburgh, &c., who were tried about 
1793 and 1794, for conspiracy or trea- 
son ;—let us revert simply to the 
universality of the toast of “ Church 
and King,” as the shibboleth adopted 
for ascertaining honest citizens,—and 
we shall be satisfied that the nation at 
that time was not divided. Jacobin- 
ism had then no real party amongst 
us. It is saying too little by much to 
describe it as in a minority. The 
simple truth was, that, on one side, 
with the government of the country, 
were arrayed all the property and 
respectability of the land; on the 
other, in utter disconnexion with 
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each other, stood a few bankrupt male- 
contents, and old professional sowers 
of sedition. Let us look back for one 
moment upon the picture at this 
period presented by England, when 
every suspicion of revolutionary 
principles drew down the summary 
vengeance of mobs; when Dr Priest- 
ley, and other apostles of insurrection, 
were compelled to become panic- 
struck fugitives from the country; 
and disaffection to the state was heard 
only muttering from the obscurest 
corners; and then let us pass to the 
scene at that time and long afterwards 
exhibited in parts of the continent, 
in Sicily, and in every part of Italy, 
where the expression of public feel- 
ing was not stifled by an iron po- 
lice. An Englishman of distinguish- 
ed talent, who passed immediately 
from the one scene to the other, and 
heard, in every coffeehouse through 
Italy, hatred and contempt the most 
undisguised, universally fulminated 
against the government by respect- 
able citizens, has recorded, in con- 
nexion with this fact, his astonish- 
ment that Mr Pitt could so profound- 
ly have mistaken the signs of an ex- 
tensive disaffection to the govern- 
ment, as the general complexion of 
his measures and his speeches in 
Parliament are evidences that he did. 
The panic of so great a man is inex- 
plicable. In Austria, we can under- 
stand the policy of those rigorous, 
and even harsh measures which were 
adopted by the imperial cabinet. 
For, though not a murmur was heard, 
there was also no expression of cor- 
dial sympathy with the government 
from any extensive body of the peo- 
ple. The separation in feeling be- 
tween the nobility and the untitled 
people of property, was intense— 
gloomy—impassable ; and it was well 
known, that if the iron compression 
of the state police were relaxed, a 
smothered flame of revolutionary 
frenzy was everywhere ready to 
burst forth. But in England, the 
whole property and authentic weight 
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of the country had anticipated the 
government; jacobinism was put 
down, and made infamous, without 
the necessity of one movement on 
the part of our governors. In reality, 
the democracy of the land had lost 
even its reasonable influence, and 
was depressed to a point which, if it 
could be supposed permanent, would 
have been dangerous to the balance 
of the constitution; and perhaps, in 
some degree, to that undue depres- 
sion, is to be ascribed the fury of re- 
coil in the democratic spirit, under 
the excitement of Mr Hunt and other 
demagogues, in after years. There 
is one celebrated city in Great Bri- 
tain where Whig politics have gene- 
rally, until the last twelve years or 
so, been not so much the ascendant 
as the exclusive creed. In that city 
we will not say how the case may 
have been; but everywhere else, the 
man who lay under the suspicion of 
being a democrat, was received in 
all good company (supposing the 
very rare case that such a person 
had introductions of that class) with 
the same gloomy and shy demeanour 
which in England has been usually 
reserved for avowed infidels in reli- 
gion. In 1794, the great Whig or- 
gans had already fallen into utter dis- 
repute. In and out of Parliament, 
they had lost so entirely their power 
of leading, as a counterbalancing par- 
ty known to the constitution,—so irre- 
trievably had they forfeited the con- 
fidence of their countrymen,—and 
so sensibly was this carried home to 
their feelings by the votes in Parlia- 
ment, and by the acts of respectable 
public meetings, where the very 
name of Fox had become but an- 
other word for every thing revolu- 
tionary and anti-national—that in 
fact, it is to pure mortification on 
the part of Mr Fox, at this state of 
humiliating insignificance or political 
extinction, that we must ascribe his 
secession from the House of Com- 
mons.* 

In those days, therefore, the vi- 





* At this day the personal passions of those times are nearly extinct. 
Commoner” has been laid in the grave for three-and- twenty years. 


The “ great 


And we cannot 


be supposed to speak from any feelings of partisanship, when we say, that Mr Fox’s 
public conduct for the five years from 1792 to 1797, after every allowance for differ- 


ence of political principles, admits of no justification. 
perate in the spirit of a boy’s intemperance. 


It was indiscreet and intem- 
And, indeed, there is reason to think 


that Mr Fox, whose reading had been very limited, (and, in particular, by way of 
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our of Mr Pitt, which he himself law,” was at least as much beyond 
escribed as “a vigour beyond the the occasion. Highly as we admire 





shewing how little truth there often is in old inveterate popular notions, he neither 
had read more than a few pages of Demosthenes, nor did he particularly profess to 
admire that orator ;) there is reason, we say, to think that Mr Fox had taken a bias 
from one or two novels, and the Venice Preserved of Otway, which gave him through 
life an unstatesmanlike admiration for what he conceived to be generous indiscretions ; 
his own account of the Duke of Monmouth corroborates this; and it is certain thata 
little conspiracy or treason was within the benefit of that liberal allowance. This we 
know from the quality of his Irish connexions, But putting out of consideration 
every thing which has been since made known to us by the publication of private 
letters, &c., there was enough surely in the public and avowed acts of Mr Fox, 
to authorize the treatment which he received both from the king and from his 
offended country. When posterity shall hear of so temperate a prince as George 
III. deliberately striking his pen with his own hand through the name of a privy 
councillor so distinguished for his talents, for his connexions, and his position in so- 
ciety, as Charles James Fox, a man who had even served him as a minister of the 
crown, without further question they will be satisfied that this privy councillor must 
have done something unusually wrong. Mr Fox’s conduct at public dinners, in fact, 
the toasts and sentiments which he gave or authorized, the connexions and the politi- 
cal sympathies which he avowed, were worthy of a bloody French Septembrizer. It 
is singular that this most good-natured and amiable man in private life has publicly 
done his best to connect himself with the most sanguinary politicians of his day ; and 
equally singular, that this leader of the democracy of England was, in his private pre- 
tensions and tastes, the most intolerant aristocrat. This latter feature was natural ; 
the recent elevation of his family from a stock comparatively so modern as Sir Ste- 
phen Fox, whose somewhat equivocal history, and the several steps of his aggran- 
dizement, were so perfectly within the retrospect of scandal, kept the family in an 
irritable condition of feeling, which a century or so may be required to heal. In all 
cases Mr Fox seemed to forget, that the man who occupies the great and dignified 
station of leader to the Whigs of Great Britain, (a station which, in any national 
sense, has not been filled since Mr Fox’s death—unless Lord Grey may be thought 
his successor, ) is not at liberty to act upon private impulses, as a less conspicuous mem- 
ber of the party would be. He is deeply responsible to the great political body who 
acknowledge him for their head. A private member of the Church of England would 
be free to attend a meeting for any religious scheme that was not prima fronte hostile 
by its very purpose to his own church ; he may go to such a meeting as a means of 
investigating its true bearings ; but a dignitary of that church has no such large free- 
dom of agency. His very presence is a sanction that tells far and wide, and travels 
where no explanation can ever accompany it. This was deeply felt by the Whigs of 
that time ; doubtless they must individually have felt much pain in separating from 
Mr Fox; but they could not, as patriots, allow that his violent acts should represent 
the ancient Whig party, to whom, jointly with the Tories, was confided the guardian- 
ship of the British constitution : to suffer such conduct to go down to posterity as the 
representative acts of the party, was a libel on their own conduct in 1689. Hence 
came the memorable schism of the Whig club. The full defence of that schism may 
be seen in Mr Burke's fifty-four articles of impeachment against C. J. Fox, &c. And 
certain it is, that no true Whig, who valued his principles above his private counexions, 
after that time adhered to Mr Fox; those who did so, held that relation to the ge- 
nuine Whigs, which the Tories of the English Revolution held to the Jacobites ; there 
was the same opposition of principles to personal attachments. Indeed, after that 
solemn condemnation of Mr Fox by his own party, it was felt that, as a public man, 
he could never recover his place in the national esteem, until the course of time should 
have so changed the position of all parties, that their old moral relations, and the judg- 
ments founded upon them, should have become obsolete. In fact, the vast succession 
of events, which at length swallowed up the republic of France, thoroughly cancelled the 
position of all parties. Mr Fox’s past sentiments thus became of no more practical or 
applicable importance, than those of his college exercises. Such had been the sweep- 
ing nature of the changes, that he, like all politicians, found themselves in a new ge- 
neration. And the death of Mr Pitt of necessity opened that door to Mr Fox’s party, 
which, during his life, would assuredly have been shut for ever. Meantime, inope- 
rative as Mr Fox’s opinions were made by accident, and the temper of the nation with 
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him in many parts of his policy— 
highly as we admire even this vigour, 
applied to a more suitable object, 
we must own, that the assumptions 
upon which he acted seem first to 
have been realised in our own days. 
All the dangers which Mr Pitt ima- 
ined are now present. That revo- 
ution, against which he armed a 
general crusade of Europe, had al- 
ready ceased to be dreadful at the 
time when the “ panic of property” 
first reached the cabinet of England. 
The death of a malefactor inflicted 
upon an innocent king, and his ca- 
Jumniated wife, first gave any sen- 
sible shock to some states of Europe. 
Yet in that stage of its manifold 
transmigrations, the portentous re- 
volution of France had almost ceased 
to be an object of political fear, be- 
cause it had altogether ceased to be 
an object of imperfect confidence, 
or of uneasy and mysterious suspi- 
cion. Long before that time, indeed, 
ounds of certainty had been fur- 
nished, which dissipated every doubt 
upon the ultimate tendencies of the 
new-born democracy of France. 
Once ceasing to court and to fra- 
ternize—once dropping her blan- 
dishments and her masks, in her 
martial and menacing attitude, the 
youthful giantess lost more than half 
her terrors. As a friend, there was 
a mystery of fear about her, as well 
as a mystery of iniquity; (for the 
guilty secrets of that revolution have 
no more closed the burden of their 
confessions, than the secrets, yet 
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guiltier perhaps, of this present re- 
volution have begun it:) as an ene- 
my, though dreadful, she might be 
grappled with. 

Far more dangerous, every way 
more full of change and fear, because 
more insidiously smiling upen all 
around her, is the Revolutionary 
France of August and September, 
1830, than that of January, 1793 ; and 
the time will soon arrive, when the 
fine apostrophe of the Poet, who 
looked back from the elevation of 
1815, upon the awful sweep of that 
earlier birth, through six-and-twenty 
years of blood and tears, will be found 
more ruefully appropriate to the co- 
lossal democracy which, as yet, wears 
the name of royalty :— 

** Who rises on the banks of Seine, 

And binds her temple with the civic 
wreath ? 

What joy to read the promise of her mien ! 

How sweet to rest her wide-spread wings 
beneath ! 

She stands on tiptoe, conscious she is fair, 

And calls a look of love into her face ! 

And spreads her arms—as if the general air 

Alone could satisfy her wide embrace. 

—WMelt, principalities, before her melt! 

Her love ye hail’d—her wrath have felt! 

But she through many a change of form 
hath gone ; 

And stands amidst you now, an armed 
creature, 

Whose panoply is not a thing put on, 

But the live scales of a portentous nature ; 

That, having wrought its way from birth 
to birth, 

Stalks round—abhorr’d by Heaven—a 
terror to the earth !” 








which he dealt, it is yet certain that these, more than any other expressions of the re- 
publican frenzy, deceived Mr Pitt, and were the occasion of his harshest measures 
for restraining the press, and the freedom of public assembly. Mr Pitt had little time 
or opportunity for making himself acquainted with the true condition of the public 
mind ; and it was natural that he should suppose a revolutionary taint very widely 
diffused, which could have reached Mr Fox. Yet, had it not been for the support of 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Bedford, Mr Fox would have been left nearly without 
aristocratic alliances. However, to this conduct of Mr Fox, and its misinterpretation 
by Mr Pitt, it is pretty certain that we owe the Hubeas Corpus Suspension Act, and 
all the other parts of that harsh system of coercion. 

It is singular that the personal friends of Mr Fox should have caught from him the 
very same spirit of boyish indiscretion, and should have gone so far as to preveke 
the very same species of punishment. The dismissal of the present Duke of Bedford, 
as Lord Lieutenant for his native county, and of Lord Fitzwilliam from the same 
office, in the West Riding of York, seem, at first sight, as violent measures in the Mi- 
nistry as the expulsion of Mr Fox from the Privy Council. We do not wish to stir 
unpleasant remembrances without necessity. Yet, certainly, the offence of these Peers 
was a most wanton outrage in persons of any rank. ‘The Duke has since written a 
defence of himself, which will be found in Dr Parr’s works. But it is one which 


has little chanee of changing any bedy’s opinion who is acquainted with the cireum- 
stances, 
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Ithas been destined by Providence, 
it seems, for mysterious purposes, 
that the French democracy of both 
periods should find willing and even 
zealous accomplices, in those who 
-were summoned by every instinct of 
fear and prudence, to stand forward 
at once in the first ranks of its em- 
battled enemies. Infatuation seems to 
have possessed the Cabinets of Eu- 
rope in both instances. But in 1789, 
it was the infatuation of hope; in 
1830, it is the worst of all infatuations 
—the infatuation of fear. Of all par- 
ties, at this time, the aristocracy of 
England seems to be the only one 
which has done its duty, or acted with 
any sense of dignity. Feeling, before 
even they could fully have compre- 
hended, the secret hostility to them- 
selves in this new-born abortion of 
France, which, in its prosperity, in- 
volves by fatal links the destruction 
of their own order, the British Peer- 
age, and all their connexions, have 
honourably stood aloof from the 
wretched scene of mob gratulations. 
If they-are to fall, they will fall as 
becomes them. It seems, that they 
at least are determined to make them- 
selves no parties to the conspiracies 
which are now organizing in Paris, 
against every species of civil dignity 
in the system of Europe. Meantime, 
for the poor degraded Government 
of England—what words shall be 
found ample enough to express the 
judicial blindness, and the self-abase- 
ment, with which it has precipitated 
itself into the fraternal hug of the 
Parisian camarilla, who summon to 
their levy, ambassadors from the 
councils of every potentate they are 
able to abuse with their flatteries 
and impostures, as to that great figu- 
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rative banquet in the Apocalypse, 
upon the flesh of kings and their cap- 
tains. Too happy if they can acquit 
themselves of any participation in 
the schemes of Polignac and Peyror- 
net, singly solicitous for thé approbe- 
tion of the scoundrel press, the Eng- 
lish Ministers rush, at the bidding of 
the mobs at home, to fraternize with 
the French mobs, inside or outside 
(the difference is small) of the Tui- 
leries. The acts of Polignac, so far 
as they seem at present, and before 
the trial of that minister, to indicate 
treachery, may certainly, with some 
plausibility, furnish a ground for sus- 
pecting an accomplice in the corre- 
spondent of Dr Curtis; but, inas- 
much as they also indicate a good 
deal of energy, the present Cabinet 
of Great Britain must surely stand 
acquitted of all original share in sug- 
gesting them.* 

If it were found necessary, or if it 
were judged advisable, to recognise 
the existing government of France, 
where could be the call for this furi- 
ous haste ? Was it dignified—was it 
even decorous, according to the very 
limited decorum of the mobs who 
now rule at Paris, that this recogni- 
tion should take place with as little 
y into the past, and as careless 
a disregard of the future, as could 

ossibly accompany the acknow- 
edgment of a commercial consul at 
one of the outports? No questions 
asked, no negotiation so much as 
talked of, upon this tremendous 
change of dynasty ; some information 
arrives in London—nobody knows 
how, or when, or whence—possibly 
from some pretty marchande des 
modes to the Duke of Wellington, in 
the rear of some assortment of fa- 





* In saying this, we take it not upon the authority of the London newspapers, 





which stick at no falsehoods, but on the fact of the newspapers having received no 
public contradiction, that Gen. Baudrand’s presentation to the King was followed 
by an acknowledgment of the present government of France. Else the mere recep- 
tion of Gen. Baudrand proved nothing of what the newspapers pretended. He might 
have been received as an individual, or as representing a provisional government of 
necessity, or again as representing a provisional government of authority ; for.it must 
be remembered, that the Duke of Orleans was appointed provisional governor ( Lieu- 
tenant-General) of France by Charles X. The same newspapers circulated as true 
the pretended circular of the Prussian Cabinet to the military commandants of fron- 
tier fortresses, forged at Maestricht; and every journal in Great Britain swallowed 
it: And on the-late Russian order arriving for the exclusion of the tricolour flag from 
the ports of Russia, and for the recall of Russian subjects from Paris,—the same Lon- 
don journals have had the audacity to protest that these measures meant encourage- 
ment to the new government ! o kaseea. 
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shions for the month, that for sum- 
mer wear they have a new assort- 
ment of princes and_ministers at his 
Grace’s service in-Paris. What! is 
it so certain, then, that the late 
French Ministry have no case to 
establish, Which imay modify the 
views of Europe upon what has past? 
Have they by possibility no story in 
reserve, on their side, against those 
who are now in the ascendant ? The 
truth is now already beginning to 
creep out; and, whether the late 
French Cabinet can produce or not 
such evidence as will materially affect 
the present impressions of the world, 
manifest it is to any man of sense, by 
the mere preparation and perfect or- 
ization of all the measures for re- 
sisting at the precise moment when 
they were wanted, that a most ex- 
tensive conspiracy had been formed 
in Paris—and doubtless was entire- 
ly within the knowledge of Polignac 
and his brother ministers. That the 
select mob, who were appointed to 
the approaching service, were in- 
structed as to all the circumstances 
of their conduct; and in particular 
that they were bribed by ulterior 
views, which have since been unfold- 
ing themselves, to their abstinence 
from plunder, in so far as their ab- 
stinence was real, general principles 
of human nature will not permit us 
to doubt. A worthy, who is kept at 
Paris as a correspondent by one of 
the London newspapers, says, (we 
give his words from memory,) “ If 
you speak to a coalheaver of Wap- 
ping about the Ministers, and the 
abinet, he understands nothing of 
what you mean; but in Paris it is 
otherwise. You are not to judge of 
the poor people in Paris by the mobs 
of London.” So it seems: the san- 
uinary character of the mobs of 
aris, even the female mobs, is 
known of old: witness the ever-me- 
morable atrocities and fiendish out- 
rages of the bloody poissardes, per- 
petrated in 1789, and the following 
years, under the very eyes of that 
august lady over whom _ history 
weeps! To their bloodthirstiness, it 
seems that we can now add, upon 
the authority of their London-news- 
paper friend, the not unkindred qua- 
ity of coxcombry. We can well be- 
lieve it: this is but the old union of 
the tiger and the monkey, for which, 
as representing the elements of their 
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character, we have the warrant of 
the most celebrated amongst their 
countrymen. Many facts have been 
already recorded with regard to the 
poor faithful and intrepid Swiss 
uards, and even with regard to 
te officers and soldiers, which 
make it tolerably clear, that the old 
ferocity and cruelty of the Parisian 
mobs have been abundantly exem- 
plified on the late occasion; many 
more will continue to come forth, 
when they are no longer repelled by 
the consciousness that the public 
sympathies both in England and in 
France run with too headlong a cur- 
rent in the opposite direction. Truth 
will assuredly make its way at last; 
and we have no sort of doubt that a 
perfect uniformity in the character 
of French mobs, ancient and modern, 
will be stamped, as the foremost im- 
pression, upon every account of the 
ate transactions, written with sim- 
plicity and circumstantiality, and 
without party bias or democratic 
gasconading. Bloody and cruel the 
French mobs have always been: 
their London friend answers for their 
presumption and conceit; and, if 
they are not greatly belied by all 
British strangers, who have had much 
personal intercourse with members 
of their body, they are, in a degree 
beyond all other mobs in Europe, 
ignorant and mercenary. The praises 
of disinterestedness, in the extent to 
which they have been so lavishly 
put forward in their behalf, and par- 
tially even supported by the roman- 
tic anecdotes circulated in the news- 
papers, supposing that their false- 
hood were not already betrayed by 
the theatric varnish of the circum- 
stances, may be resolutely contra- 
dicted by the mere blank realities of 
human frailty and human necessity. 
Disinterestedness, under circum- 
stances of such extreme temptation, 
and in persons who perfectly under- 
stood that they were to reap ne fame 
—no individual gratitude or moment- 
ary approbation for their acts, is not 
reconcilable, upon any extensive 
scale, with human nature in its pre- 
sent condition of infirmity. Sublime 
acts of self-devotion have arisen but 
rarely, at long intervals, in a course 
of many centuries. The cases of 


that kind are easily numbered—more 
of them belong to religion than to 
patriotism ; and there is no reason to 
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think that any influence dué religion 
has ever sustained such an effort, 
where there was not a body of ad- 
miring and recording witnesses. How 
monstrous then to call upon us for 
an act of credulity so sweeping as 
this assumption, not of one Athenian 
Codrus, or one Roman Curtius, but 
of ten thousand Parisian Codri and 
Curtii from the dark recesses of St 
Antoine! Less than forty years ago, 
from that frightful quarter of Paris, 
came forth those myriads of murder- 
ous levellers, who wallowed in the 
blood of illustrious victims. One 
generation has passed, and it is au- 
daciously pretended by the London 
newspapers that, from those very 
same abodes of squalid wretched- 
ness, the very same gloomy dens of 
guilt, ignorance, and abject pauper- 
ism, martyrs by thousands, and self- 
devoting heroes, upon the high Ro- 
man plan, more numerous than the 
leaves which strew the forest grounds 
of Vall’Ombrosa, have issued upon the 
simple excitement of apprehensive 
patriotism ; and, with astern renun- 
ciation of personal views, laying down 
the trowel, the hammer, and the mat- 
tock, have taken up the sword, with- 
out so much as asking for the wages 
of their lost time. Oh! fortunate 
city! oh! privileged age! in which 
the very sansculotterie are raised to 
heights so sublime above those mer- 
cenary temptations which, in other 
times, neither liberal education, nor 
even the restraints of religion, have 
been found sufficient to regulate ! 
But the good sense of reflecting 
men recoils from such extravagant 
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fictions with disgust, as soon as the 
hurry of the first excitement has 
subsided. The newspapers take ad- 
vantage of our first enthusiasm to 
impose fables upon us, to which the 
understanding could not have sub- 
mitted in moments of coolness ; and 
once fastened upon the public ear, 
they are notafterwards investigated.* 
It is past all doubt, that the Parisian 
mob of July was bought and sold. 
No reasonable man hears of 10,000 
labourers leaving their families to 
starve, in order to risk their lives for 
the Press and the Electoral Colleges 
—objects so remote, and in so aerial 
a relation to their wants, and the 
possible sufferings of their class, but 
he must perceive that some previous 
negotiation had passed between them 
and the agents of the great party be- 
hind the scenes; that party which 
had been for some time secretly em- 
barked upon a contest ad internecio- 
nem With the Polignac Ministry. The 
principals, as always happens in such 
cases, withdrew from sight; the ob- 
scure agents have now disappeared; 
their dupes are left to mourn over 
the fraud so artfully practised, by 
which they only have failed to pro- 
fit; and their indignation has since 
found a vent in those tumultuary 
meetings, which have given the new 
government somuch uneasiness. Had 
these people the command of anews- 
paper, we should hear disclosures 
which will not reach the public 
through a body of editors, who are in 
one moiety sold to the present go- 
vernment by bribes such as Europe 
has not heard of before, and in the 








* Most singular it is to remark the daily proofs of conspiracy amongst the news- 
papers, benefiting by their happy immunity from criticism, (‘ Folios of four pages, 
which not even critics criticise,”) to forward any purposes which they have much at 
heart. Thus, as early as Sept. 11 and 12,a time when the London journals (except- 
ing such as are mere copyists, without avenues of any kind to official information, ) 
well knew that no communications had been received from Vienna, they were busily 
forging recognitions of the new French régime by the Austrian Cabinet. The articles 
by which this statement was made, were placed in a conspicuous situation ; the articlés, 
by which it was indirectly retracted, were slipped into obscure extracts from Paris 
journals. Again, all the papers (almost without an exception) asserted, in the same 
spirit of systematic deception, that Charles X. had insisted on being received as King, , 
and that our Government had given orders that he should be received only as a pri-, 
vate gentleman. Both were falsehoods, as the newspapers well knew who coined , 
them, for the purpose of bringing over the wavering to their own views, by the pre- . 
tended authority of Government. In this instance, however, Government did not- 
think proper to submit to the lying misrepresentation ; and a contradiction was given 
in the Courier. But, apart from that, what a palpable want of harmony between 
this tale of the newspapers and another (a true one), circulated at the same time— 
viz, that Charles X, had abdicated in favour of his grandson ! 
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other are pledged to the very interests 
ainst which the people fought. In 
either direction, therefore, at present 
their complaints are stifled, and their 
revelations are intercepted. Besides, 
it is obvious that a man in the situa- 
tion of M. Lafitte can easily retire 
behind a general disavowal of all the 
unknown or obscure agents, who, 
whether authorized or not, made use 
of his weighty name in conducting 
their bargain with the people. It is 
equally obvious that poor tonto, 
whom mere hunger and cold recall 
to their daily toils, can have little 
time and less skill for unravelling 
an elaborate juggle, in which those 
who played the leading parts are now 
backed by the whole power of the 
state. M. Lafitte and his friends, we 
dare say, treat this affair privately 
within their own clique, as the majo- 
rity of politicians amongst ourselves 
treat the question of the impress- 
ment of sailors: all acknowledge it 
to be a sad sporting with personal 
rights, but view it as a case in which 
there is so great an overbalance of 
public good, that a patriot (it is sup- 
posed) has no alternative but to 
allow of it with a sigh, and to turn 
away his eyes from the actual opera- 
tion of so painful an outrage. Ten 
thousand people, they will argue, 
have been cajoled and defrauded, 
in order that thirty millions might 
achieve their liberties. But in what- 
ever way they apologize for the case, 
and let who will be chiefly respon- 
sible as the original movers and ma- 
nagers of the fraud—that this fraud 
was perpetrated, is evident, not onl 
on the considerations we have urged, 
from the very face of the whole 
affair, and the coincidence of an 
armed mob, trained and prepared 
for every contingency, with the very 
crisis of the demand; but also from 
a collateral reflection which belongs 
pretty nearly to the same period. 
ot many weeks before this display 
of popular zeal on the democratic 
side, a vz body of poor women, 
and one of the lowest of the trades 
of Paris,—in fact the very classes from 
which the heroes and the martyrs 
of liberty have emanated,—on pre- 
senting some customary offering of 
flowers, and an address to the royal 
family, called upon the king in sig- 
nificant terms, to make;himself mas- 
ter in his own house. The political 
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insinuation couched under this home- 
ly counsel was well understood by 
all Paris. Now, it is true that these 

eople have since made a lame ef- 
fort to exonerate themselves from 
the reproach with which this recol- 
lection has loaded them, being na- 
turally anxious to evade the public 
hostility in a cause which is no longer 
able to defend its supporters. But, 
we argue upon it thus,—not only is 
it established, that in 1830 one con- 
siderable division of the populace, 
standing under no circumstances of 
distinction from the other divisions 
of their body, did confessedly avow 
a direct and open sympathy with the 
most despotic interpretation of the 
king’s rights; but, inasmuch as they 
drew upon themselves no ill-will, at 
the time, from their brethren of other 
trades, as no allusion was ever made 
to this sentiment until recent events 
had placed it in a new view,—and 
until some one, perhaps, of the many 
agents of the newspaper-press had 
recalled itto the public remembrance ; 
can it be doubted, that this address 
pretty accurately represented the ge- 
neral state of political feeling amongst 
that order of the Parisians ? Had the 
particular trade concerned in this 
address, been aware of any empha- 
tic difference between their own 
views in politics, and those of their 
brethren, generally, they would, pro- 
bably, have abstained from any allu- 
sion to a subject so little connected 
with their own interests. Or, sup- 
pose them to have been under any 
delusion in this respect, all the other 
trades, at least, were under no de- 
lusion as to their own principles ; and 
they would speedily have apprized 
these heretics, by most unwelcome 
evidences of the general displeasure, 
that their admonition to the king was 
likely to be as injurious to themselves 
as it was upon any view of the case 
uncalled for and gratuitous. We do 
not see in what way this argument 
can be eluded: had the temper and 
political enthusiasm ascribed at pre- 
sent to the lower orders of Paris been 
genuine—had they been in any sense 
the true forces upon which the late 
insurrection moved, then they could 
not have been of sudden and recent 
growth ; being so profound and radi- 
cal—being adequate to sustain so pe- 
rilous a service, they must have been 
of ancient growth; consequently 
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they must have been fully matured 
in their developement on so very re- 
cent an occasion as that of the ad- 
dress in question, and would, there- 
fore, inevitably have exploded in 
some instant expression of indigna- 
tion applied to the principal actors 
in that business. As no such explo- 
sion is on record, as no traces, in fact, 
exist of any murmurs or ill-will on 
that or similar manifestations of anti- 
democratic sentiments—we are at 
liberty to suppose that the populace 
of Paris was clear of all animosity or 
jealousy which pointed in that direc- 
tion: a supposition which is in the 
fullest sense irreconcilable with the 
principles and the patriotic fervour 
now ascribed to them by the triumph- 
ant party, as the sole solution of the 
political phenomena. 

Perhaps there are many secrets of 
this day both in English and French 
politics, more especially in French, 
which never will be revealed in their 
whole extent for centuries to come. 
Memoirs in England and in France, 
are still appearing at intervals, of 
an era nearly two centuries back, 
which sometimes make exposures of 
those days that might cause the dry 
bones to stir in the very graves of 
many once formidable statesmen. 
The whole machinery of the late tre- 
mendous insurrection at Paris, may 
perhaps never be known. Yet it is 
very probable that the impeached 
ministers, unless they see cause to 
sell their secret exposures for the 
price likely to be offered by the new 
government, may throw much light 
upon the past, in the course of their 
own defence; and the chance of any 
suppression on their part, in collu- 
sion with the triumphant faction, is 
rendered less probable by the ob- 
vious difficulty under which so weak 
a government must find itself to ful- 
fil any engagement it might under- 
take with the ex-ministers, for saving 
their lives and their estates. Bribes 
short of these, it may be supposed, 
would hardly purchase silence in a 
single instance. Thus the govern- 
ment will be placed in a trying situ- 
ation: anger, revenge, mortification, 
(and despair, if they should find san- 
guinary counsels prevalent amongst 
the populace,) may lead the prison- 
ers to threaten the fullest disclo- 
sures. These the government, there 
can be no doubt, would cheerfully 
purchase at any price of concession 


to men who are in no respect per- 
sonally odious to themselves. Yet 
to promise a pardon will be impos- 
sible; that must remain entirely with 
the people. And to wink at their 
escape from prison would be too 
hazardous an experiment on the pre- 
sent temper of the Parisians, and 
one which might probably enough 
recoil on the present government it- 
self. It is not for people in their 
senses to step between a tiger and 
his prey. 

However, with or without the cir- 
cumstantial disclosures of Polignac 
and Peyronnet, the key is already in 
our hands to the main outline of the 
late revolution; and the truth which 
it proclaims is acknowledged by the 
discerning, and will soon be gene- 
rally diffused. The revolution is the 
effort of a conspiracy. An organized 
faction had entered on a race with 
the government —the government, 
well acquainted with its plans, its 
movements, and the crisis which it 
was preparing, resolved to —_ 
tate that crisis, and to bring on the 
struggle, before the whole resources 
of their enemy were developed. 
Unhappily the king and his advi- 
sers were tempted to violate the 
laws. Being as yet in possession of 
the powers of the state, they found, in 
the extremity of the danger, and in 
the utter contempt of law which go- 
verned the counsels of their antago- 
nists, a justifying argument for 
wielding those powers in the way 
suited to grapple with the urgency of 
the case, without wasting a thought 
upon the scruples of constitutional 
purists. The question (it might be 
argued by a partisan of the royal 
cause) was one of state casuistry. 
* All nations, those who have been 
the most jealous of unlimited and 
irresponsible power, the Romans, 
even, and the English, have contem- 
plated the possible occurrence of 
emergencies, and have provided for 
emergencies, in which not only the 
powers of the magistrate were to be 
extended (an alteration only of de- 
gree), but the very constitution, with 
all its privileges for the benefit of 
the subject, was to be suspended (an 
alteration of spirit and kind). The 
Romans had their dictatorship, lodg- 
ing the most plenary discretion in 
one man, likely to bring many pre- 
judices, possibly many personal en- 
mities, to his office, and who exer 
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cised his power without any subse- 
quent accountableness. The English 
suspend their right of Habeas Cor- 
pus, the very xgis of their liberties ; 
in a case of necessity, subject the 
country to martial law; and put an 
end to the right of meeting to express 
grievances, or for any purpose what- 
soever : all which are acts absolutely 
destructive of liberty, and surrender 
the whole power of the state to one 
sole minister, who is thus enabled 
to remove all his opponents at plea- 
sure, and to throw them for an inde- 
finite period into dungeons, without 
ever bringing them to trial, or shew- 
ing any cause whatever for their ori- 
ginal detention. These tremendous 
powers have repeatedly been con- 
ceded, and upon no very severe ex- 
amination of the circumstances un- 
der which they were claimed, to mi- 
nisters, in some instances, of haugh- 
ty and imperious temper. It is true, 
that they were created in a legal 
way. But it must be remembered, 
that, in France, upon the late occa- 
sion, that legislative body, who must 
have been resorted to by the King 
for the creation of a legal shape to 
any extraordinary powers or dicta- 
torship, were themselves amongst 
the foremost of the conspirators. 
Powers, which were to be exercised 
chiefly against themselves, it was 
hopeless that they would grant. 
Consequently, if the powers of a 
dictatorship were necessary te save 
France from revolution, as apparent- 
ly they were, it is clear enough that 
the circumstances of the case allow- 
ed of no other mode of creating 
them, than that which was adopted 
by the French government.” 

Such would be the apology of a 
French advocate in a court of justice 
for the Ex-ministers. The arguments 
of a judicial advocate are necessarily 
in one extreme, and do not represent 
the absolute truth. But it is fair to 
allege them as a balance to the other 
extreme on the popular side, which 
is all we have yet heard. An Eng- 
lish advocate for Polignac might shape 
his apology thus (still supposing him 
to speak as a law pleader ) :— 

* The question admits of an easy 
solution. Has the legislature of a 
country a suspending and a dispen- 
sing power, for extraordinary condi- 
tions of danger, over the laws and 
general privileges of the constitu- 


tion? According to all analogy and 
precedent of the most scrupulous 
and zealous states, in every land it 
has. Then, secondly, supposing that 
the legislative body are not sitting, 
may the same rights of suspension 
and dispensation be wielded vicari- 
ously by the King’s council? Are 
Orders in Council, (ordonnances,) 
provisionally and ad interim, of 
equal force and authority with acts 
of Parliament ? Doubtless they are: 
we of this country, in some memo- 
rable instances, have had our policy, 
both domestic and foreign, created 
by Orders in Council; so that, with 
regard to us, the French Ministry 
will have an argumentum ad hominem. 
But these Orders of Council were 
afterwards obliged to seek their war- 
rant and confirmation in Parliament? 
Certainly they were ; and that course 
would, according to all reasonable 
presumption, have been pursued by 
the French Cabinet with regard to 
their Orders in Council; they also 
would have been submitted to the 
French legislative body. But, then, 
that body was previously to have un- 
dergone a thorough change in its con- 
stitution ? True; the dispensing 
power was directed in France, as it 
had been in England, to the peccant 
or threatening parts of the popular 
functions. Different circumstances 
find different necessities. In Eng- 
land, the danger had been from with- 
out the walls of Parliament; in 
France, it came from within. But 
there is no reason why the composi- 
tion of the representative senate, or 
the franchise of their constituents, 
should not as properly become the 
subject of the dispensing power— 
those being, in France, the forces 
which neutralized the royal authori- 
ty, and were hurrying all things into 
a revolution—as that, in England, the 
general liberty of the subject should 
be circumscribed, and (to speak 
frankly) be held for the time on the 
tenure of a minister’s pleasure. The 
King of England, in the solemnity of 
his coronation, swears to observe all 
the laws of the realm, and to main- 
tain the privileges of his people. Yet 
the very foremost of these privileges 
is one which George IIL, conscien- 
tious as he was, and even supersti- 
tiously scrupulous (if that is possi- 
ble) in what related to the obliga- 
tion of oaths, dispensed with more 
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than once. Still of the many persons 
who have attacked his policy, not 
one has charged him with violating 
his oaths. The truth is, that the very 
possibility of a dispensing power 
implies the right of a full discharge 
and absolution from all the moral 
obligations which had enforced the 
rights or immunities dispensed with. 
Here, then, lies the error of those 
who view the Orders in Council of 
Charles X. as infractions of his oath. 
They conceive, and that is the gene- 
ral supposition, for no better reason 
than that the true view has not hap- 
pened to have been suggested by 
any body, that the King of France 
was dissatisfied with the constitution 
as it existed in the charter, and, by 
his ordinances, meditated its destruc- 
tion. That was not the case. Charles 
X. was well pleased with the consti- 
tution; wished and sought to pre- 
serve it; whilst others—above all, 
the legislative body and the public 
press—were confederated for its de- 
struction. These enemies of the char- 
ter had already made it impossible 
for the king’s government to proceed. 
No ministry that the king could ap- 
point—no matter who they were—so 
long as they would not abet the plan 
of reducing their master into unre- 
sisting vassalage to the will of the Ja- 
cobin faction, would have command- 
ed the votes of the House. That was 
settled. It had been resolved, that 
the king, and the king’s office, which, 
according to its place and functions 
in the charter, was a powerful impe- 
diment to their objects, should be 
attacked through the necessities of 
the public service. Reduced to in- 
significance in this practical way, he 
would afterwards ee been easily 
compelled to create these nullities 
by law, which he had practically ex- 
emplified. By such steps, the bar- 
riers, safeguards, and balances of 
the constitution, were to have been 
remoyed in succession. The king, 
however, and his council were long- 
er-headed people than their enemies 
had assumed. They saw to the end 
of the scheme: and they met it by 
a counter-plot. But how? Not, as 
has been imagined, by a warrant 
for the destruction of the charter, 
but for its suspension. The ordon- 
nances of July 26 were mere acts of 
the dispensing power pro hac vice: 
and if they were not speedily laid 


aside after they had redressed the 
main evil just then impending—the 
virtual abolition of the constitution— 
the fault would have rested (as ori- 
ginally it had arisen) with the faction 
of Jacobins. One evil only there was 
in the king’s measures—and that was 
in their execution. The army of Al- 

iers should have been in Paris. It 
is a standing rule in politics, and the 
imprudence is not greater than the 
cruelty of neglecting it, that an un- 
popular step once resolved on should 
be carried through with an over- 
whelming force. To make demon- 
strations of strength that are barely 
sufficient—tempts opposition, and in 
a manner challenges the bloodshed 
that ensues.” 

So much might be said by a reso- 
lute advocate, taking the extreme 
line of defence, for Charles X. and 
his party. And there is a kind of 
duty to listen even to an extreme 
apology, where so much is heard in 
the other extreme. For ourselves, 
and to return to our own course of 
argument, as to the other side, as 
we have said, they are a band of 
conspirators ; and, for the present, 
of triumphant conspirators. Is then 
the new Orleans king a ringleader 
of conspirators? Not so. e be- 
lieve him to have been clear of par- 
ticipation in the machinations of the 
faction who have adopted him; and 
as much the passive victim of their 
momentary and prudential favour, 
as Charles X. was of their abiding 
wrath. But in that character he is 
the more dangerous to us. He is just 
the same royal phantom, the same 
pageant king that Louis XVL was left 
by the constitution of 1789. 

A condition of things cannot be 
imagined for France more certain to 
uphold the succession of change and 
trouble. Faction will propagate fac- 
tion; conspiracy will supplant conspi- 
racy; and Jacobinism, having, even 
more fully than at the era of 1789, 
crushed with its brutal hoof the throne 
and the aristocracy, will fall into in- 
testine divisions; the Reign of Terror 
will again succeed under all its sad 
varieties of crime; and ¢hat will again 
travel onward to the inevitable con- 
summation of a military despotism. 

Here let us pause for one instan 
to — the conduct of our politi 
journals ; of that, in particular, upon 
which, in these awful times, the burs 
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den of the Anti-Jacobin service de- 
volved. We live in an age of apos- 
tasies. The times are rank with po- 
litical baseness. Yet no one instance 
of ‘party treachery, which our times 
have witnessed, has so much con- 
founded all expectations as this; ex- 
cepting the treachery of Sir Robert 
Peel, none has raised so much indig- 
nation. In journals that have been 
bankrupt in character for twenty 
years, that adore the mob, and, affect- 
ing to lead, do in fact follow, with 
their tortuous wriggle, the endless 
caprices of the Zimes, no man won- 
ders at any thing, unless it were the 
casual expression of a just sentiment 
without an admission fee. But ina 
grave and honourable newspaper, 
avowedly set up to maintain the an- 
cient Standards in church and state, 
sudden, violent, reckless perfidy, 
scandalizes and alarms us all. Faugh! 
what a spectacle! A solemn journal- 
ist, with wig and spectacles, sprink- 
ling his columns with Hebrew, and 
professing unusual reverence for 
the sanctities of religion, (which, as 
much as his ability, had won him 
our regard,) at first hearing of the 
mob revolution in Paris—an event 
which, upon Ais principles, should 
have driven him to sackcloth and 
ashes—throws up his heels like a 
young colt of a year old or rising 
two, whinnies, curvets, caprioles and 
gambols in every expression of ridi- 
culous joy. He should know that his 
friends are aghast at his folly. Fie! 
raving journalist ! Isitopium, or mane 
dragora—calenture is it of the dog- 
days, or changes of the moon, that 
in one hour can thus have shaken so 
firm a brain? We hear it said every- 
where—“ No: it is none of these; 
it is hatred of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Heis to be connected at any 
price with Polignac: and that con- 
nexion must be improved intoacrime. 
But a crime it could not be, unless 
the Paris revolution were the birth 
of a glorious era for France.” Is 
that, then, the key to this hideous 
scene, in which a writer of ability 
and honour exhibits himself, caper- 
ing away in bacchanalian frenzy 
amongst the godless crew who are 
revelling by anticipation over the 
prostrate thrones of Europe; and 
not a few are clamouring for regi- 
cide? To hate the Duke of Welling- 
ton in his character of politician is 


not amiss: but is it impossible to 
hate at a less price than that of sacred 
principles? We suspect that with 
that cause has concurred another. In 
a moment of weakness, and of green 
enthusiasm at the first arrival of the 
French news, the writer forgot him- 
self, or mistook the bearings of the 
case > an expression of approbation 
escaped him: he fancied that all the 
world was now to be unanimous. 
Two or three days convinced him of 
his error. Wise magistrates refused 
to call meetings; the aristocracy 
stood aloof. Had his journal been a 
weekly one, he would have taken a 
different course. But a daily writer 
has little time for reflection. He was 
committed. To the editor of a news- 

aper, if he professes at all to guide 
in politics, there is little opening for 
repentance—ruin would follow the 
confession of an error. And thus 
the indiscretion of a moment pledges 
a man for ever. In this instance it 
increases the grotesqueness of the 
exhibition—that, whilst consistency 
obliges him to maintain his tone of 
frosty rapture at each allusion to the 
new order of things in Paris, a grin 
of rage is yet discoverable on his 
features at the rash haste which has 
betrayed him to such a cause, and a 
withering scowl upon the rabble of 
London ruffians, young and old, in 
whose worshipful society it has pla- 
ced him. Sad necessity of violated 
duty, and of a single false step! Sir 
Robert Peel, it is generally believed, 
would give his first-born son that a 
lethargy had held him from the public 
service for the last eighteen months. 
This journalist would perhaps pay 
the same price to restore himself to 
that station of unsullied authority 
with the public which he occupied 
in the last week of July. The re- 
morse of a man of honour and abi- 
lity, when he will suffer us to suspect 
his remorse, commands our pity and 
respect. 

For the present, however, he ar- 
gues, and he does what obstinacy 
can to fight up against the sense of 
his real situation. He contends for 
the late Revolution, (admitting at the 
same time, that his friends do not 
agree with him,) on the ground that 
it is in the analogy of the British Re- 
volution in 1688-9, and not of the 
former French Revolution in 1788-9. 
What his arguments were on this 
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head, so little had they the air of ha- 
ving satisfied himself—so entirely did 
they wear the shape of showy refine- 
ments for a college thesis, or a spe- 
cial pleading, that we have already 
forgot them. The opposition between 
our Revolution and the late French 
one, is large and obvious in a degree 
which makes it necessary to spend 
but few words in marking the capi- 
tal distinctions. The radix (so to 
speak) of all which can characterise 
any revolution of state, lies in the 
kind of provocations offered on the 
one side—the amount and quality 
of the aggressions upon national 
rights—and on the other, in the 
mode of the resistance : by what or- 
gans, how combined, in what alliance 
with each several order of the state. 
First, for the provocation : in the case 
of James II. it was no solitary act, 
but a long succession of acts through 
a space of five years. The Quo 
Warrantos, which placed all corpora- 
tions at the king’s mercy—the sweep- 
ing Irish confiscations and proscrip- 
tions—the attack upon the English 
bishops—the violent and lawless ex- 
pulsion of citizens from their free- 
holds—the obtrusion, vi et armis, of 
— fellows and tutors upon a 

rotestant university—not one of 
all these enormities was held suf- 
ficient by Whigs, as liberal as Bishop 
Burnet,* to justify an armed resist- 
ance to the sovereign. It was the 
collective series of acts which in their 
view raised the true justification, as 
arguing on the part of the crowna 
settled plot for suppressing the reli- 
gious worship of the land, fenced 
equally by conscience and by law, 
for establishing the popish supersti- 
tion in its most idolatrous and into- 
lerant form—for violating all the 
titles to private property—for anni- 
hilating civil rights—for abolishing 
Parliament—and, finally, for destroy- 
ing the fundamental laws and consti- 
tution of the land. And that this plot 
was no casual or sudden thought, 
which might be abandoned upon _ 
per remonstrances, is evident from 


this: that it was many times with- 
awn and dissembled under threat- 
ening or unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, and as often resumed upon 
fresh encouragement arising. Now, 
what is there corresponding to all 
this in the conduet of Charles X.? 
His orders in council were, at any 
rate, a single act of a single day, not 
a series. There might be a lon 
series of acts which expressed evi 
intentions to the constitution; on 
that we give no opinion; but it is 
not alleged that more than one car- 
ried these intentions into execution, 
so as signally to violate the charter. 
And it is a possible view of the case 
that this act was merely provisional ; 
anact tomeeta desperate conspiracy ; 
not an act destroying or abolishing the 
constitution, but an act suspending 
it, or dispensing with it. However, 
let this be waived as a question which 
is yet sub judice ; two capital differ- 
ences are still to be found between 
the cases of James II. and Charles 
X. First, the measures of Charles 
X. were in the nature of a retort. 
In what degree they were also mea- 
sures of anticipation and counterac- 
tion, is at present less distinctly 
known. But it is matter of no- 
toriety to all the world, that, at 
any rate, they are to be considered 
in the —_ of a reply, or retalia- 
tion, to a long series of insolent, con- 
tumacious, and threatening behavi- 
our from the legislative body. These 
mea were resolutely ungrateful, re- 
fractory upon system. Their opposi- 
tion, to the king’s government was 
not upon cause shewn, but uncon- 
ditional, predetermined, and syste- 
matic. Acts of grace could not con- 
ciliate them: concessions could not 
disarm them. They had resolved 
that the king should not conduct 
public affairs, but as a tool surrender- 
ed into their hands. We speak not 
of the ulterior conspiracy which they 
had organized for precipitating this 
end: we stand upon the public de- 
bates of the French Chambers, votes 
which are known to all Europe, and 





* Bishop Burnet’s conduct was, however, timid and compromising. Panic gavea 
bias to his conscience in the language he held to Lord Russel in prison. And after- 
wards, when the Revolution allowed a larger license to people’s thoughts, he could 
not take the full benefit of that advantage, from the unfortunate necessity under which 
he lay of harmonizing his latter language with that which he had held on so memo- 


rable an occasion. 
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insolence which is recorded. Now 
turn to James II.; what single instance 
of disrespect or hesitating confidence 
do the annals of those times present ? 
On the contrary,—even reasonable 
remonstrance was forborne; as if to 
bribe the king back to his duty. The 
addresses of his subjects increased 
in fervour of affection as his Majesty 
gave them stronger cause for un- 
easiness. However unpopular his 
religion might tend to make him, 
he more than compensated that draw- 
back by his connexion with the na- 
val glory of his age. He was loved 
as a “ blue-jacket king.” Dutiful 
reverence, affectionate homage, met 
him in every quarter; and we are 
told by an eye-witness of those 
scenes, that it was customary to say, 
upon any doubts arising of that kind, 
which the final issue too fatally war- 
ranted, “ No: we must not doubt: 
we have the word of a prince, which 
was never broken.” Secondly, Be 
it remembered that the measures 
proclaimed by the ordonnances of 
July 25 were not adopted, at all 
events, as a direct end, and as wel- 
come to the king in and for them- 
selves; they were resorted to as a 
means, and after other less violent 
methods for attaining the same end, 
had been tried in vain. Without un- 
dertaking, in this place, to character- 
ise the general spirit of Charles X.’s 
government, it is agreed even by his 
enemies (in fact it is their way of ex- 
plaining the meaning of his conduct) 
that in this last act, by which he so 
much provoked his subjects, his pur- 
pose was simply to apply a remedy 
to the elections, which had not turn- 
ed out as he wished. It was done, 
therefore, as a means for attaining an 
end which he would have been con- 
tented (possibly would have pre- 
ferred) to attain by the regular course 
of the elections, had they happened 
to fall out to his wishes. He did not 
seek to proclaim his arbitrary power: 
in reality it is very possible (even his 
enemies admit) that he would have 


preferred to obtain the same advan- 
tages at a much lower exertion of 
power. But the illegal violences of 
James were applied in a very different 
way: not mediately, as the readiest 
means to the advantage he had ia 
view, but immediately and directly 
for themselves, as illustrations of that 
arbitrary and autocratic power which 
James courted for its own sake. He 
was a genuine despot and tyrant ; for 
he was not content to obtain the ends 
he coveted, unless he might also put 
it upon record that he obtained them 
by violence. 

So far with respect to the provo- 
cation given. But now for the qua- 
lity of the resistance offered, how 
mighty was the difference! In Eng- 
land, it commenced and was sustain- 
ed upon an influence of religion. And 
many persons have doubted whether 
the English Revolution ever could 
have been carried through, had not 
the conviction been at length matu- 
red in the minds of all who had an 
influential place in society, and in 
the last year of James’s reign, diffu- 
sed powerfully by the pulpits of the 
land, that the alternative for the na- 
tional choice was—a new king, or a 
new and idolatrous worship. That 
dilemma quieted many a scrupulous 
conscience, that else would have 
fought for James to the death. In 
France, on the other hand, at this day, 
such religion as there is with either 
party, nobody doubts to be all ran- 
ged on the side of the king.* The 
faction opposed to him are no cham- 

ions of a purified and reformed 
faith, but the liberal scoffers at all 
religion whatsoever, as equally odious 
to the miserable cant which they pro- 
fess, under the name of philosophy. 

Such was the main supporting force 
of the British Revolution ; one which, 
alas! could now be relied upon in no 
part of Europe ; in France least of all. 
The other differences were equally 
conspicuous: In England, every or- 
gan in the social system—every divi- 
sion and order of people having a 





* Most readers have been taught'to regard Charles X. as a poor victim of supersti- 


tion. And the noble Dauphiness has been traduced in the same way. 


A supersti- 


tious faith, however, is better than none at all. But suppose, that they live habi- 
tually under such a sense of divine power, as the great chastisements of Providence 
upon their illustrious house, and their own individual calamities, are fitted to maintain 
in meditative minds ;—that would be sufficient in Paris to account for the reputation 
which has settled upon them, 
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corporate existence, or known to the 
constitution—every depositary of 
power, wealth, or territorial influ- 
ence, co-operated cheerfully to the 
common deliverance. The House of 
Commons did not, as their first act, 
attack the House of Peers in their 
fundamental privileges and exist- 
ence ; both concurred energetically 
in the one sole redress which the 
graciousness of Providence at that 
time pointed out. Both Houses mer- 
ged their party dissensions in the ge- 
neral welfare. Whigs and Tories met 
in the same course of policy. The 
church had spoken authentically from 
the very first. The bishops had 
stood the wrath of the king, and 
had paid their tribute to the com- 
mon contribution in the Tower. 
The lower clergy had refused to 
read the mandates of the court. The 
universities had stood prominently 
forward ; Oxford, in particular, took 
the first step in the revolution, by 
the stout resistance of one of her 
colleges. The lords-lieutenant of 
counties, sheriffs, and inferior magis- 
trates exerted themselves, each in 
his proper sphere. Many other pub- 
lic bodies signalized their concur- 
rence in efforts appropriate, by kind 
and by degree, to their peculiar po- 
sition. And, finally, even the army, 
except where Papists had been 
treacherously introduced into the 
ranks, testified their patriotism, by 
falling away from a prince who had 
not confined himself to a single act 
of violence, in maintenance of rights 
furiously and systematically assail- 
ed; but had maniacally proclaim- 
ed, for the whole course of his reign, 
that he was ready to sacrifice both 
life and throne, rather than one iota 
of his plot for denying that legal li- 
berty to the consciences of his sub- 
jects, which, in defiance of all old 
English law, had been granted to his 
own. 

In France, upon looking for the 

. . = . 

parallel which the English journalist 
assures us of, we find every feature 
of the correspondence failing. But 
the civil disunion of a great country 
announces itself, according to cir- 
cumstances, by two different lan- 
guages; either by that of open and 
triumphant discord, or, incases where 
it happens that the balance of the 
several forces is utterly overthrown, 
by blank negations and expressive 
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silence. The mob is the power which 
at present lords it far and wide; 
whenever men are conscious that, 
upon any offence offered to a popu- 
Jar idol, a tumultuary force will in 
a few hours collect as rapidly as 
thunder-clouds in summer, and will 
visit political offences upon the pro- 
perty and persons of the obnoxious 
parties, with a power that is be- 
yond even the control of armies,— 
there it is evident that the mob, 
though not always visibly dicta- 
ting, are always present potential- 
ly, and by the terror of their in- 
fluence. Nothing is free at this mo- 
ment in Paris which is in opposition 
to the popular will. The little op- 
position which, in any case, seems to 
have been offered, is simply to some 
fraction of the people. Really un- 
popular sentiments are now uttered 
at a risk which few have the courage 
to encounter. In reality, few can 
stand in a situation which imposes 
any duty of that magnitude upon 
them. Hence, between the peril on 
the one hand, and the absence of 
any adequate call of duty on the 
other, we have little at this moment 
of the real voice of France, and the 
true sense of her enlightened citi- 
zens, as it would be found in their 
private and confidential correspond- 
ence. Yet, whenever accident, or 
necessity, or local security, gives it 
a free utterance, we find nothing but 
distraction through the land. The 
House of Representatives acted but 
as the obedient tool of the mob, as a 
formal organ for registering or coun- 
tersigning their decrees. The House 
of Peers did not act at all; but was 
terrified and offended—angrily pro- 
tested, and then timidly assented. 
The ecclesiastical body are in uni- 
versal disgust and opposition; the 
bishops have either protested, as at 
Orleans, or have retired from public 
service, as at Marseilles. The prefects, 
(who may be considered as corres- 
ponding to our lords-lieutenant of 
counties, ) and the inferior magistra- 
cy, are evidently hostile, in a vast pro- 
portion, to the new order of things, 
as appears by the very extensive dis- 
missals which have been already re- 
ported. Finally, the army has not 
(as in the English Revolution it did) 
felt any summons of conscience to 
desert the king; but has adhered to 
him until he himself, by quitting 
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France, silently admonished them to 
comply with the necessities of the 
times, and the suggestions of a paci- 
fic policy. In short, it appears that 
the Revolution in France is the work 
of a party, and has begun by tramp- 
ling on the rights of those who are 
liable to any suspicion, from their 
character or their position, of view- 
ing it with hostile eyes. The Revo- 
lution of England was the work of 
the nation ; opposed by no party at 
all then known to the state ; and lea- 
ving the cause of James utterly with- 
out support, except from his personal 
adherents, who professed no public 
principles of any kind, or from those 
nonjuring — who, though con- 
demning the king’s conduct, were yet 
embarrassed by extravagant notions 
of a divine and indefeasible right in 
kings, ae te to any considera- 
tions of national welfare. In one sole 
feature have the two revolutions any 
resemblance, and let that not be over- 
looked :—James II. was ruined by 
popish counsels falling in with his 
own popish bigotry ; and in whatever 
degree it shall hereafter appear that 
Charles X. was actuated definitively 
by serious designs in the spirit of the 
late ordinances, it must be recollect- 
ed that his delusions are of the same 
origin : the unlimited influence of the 
riesthood, which on other grounds 
is sufficiently suspected, can alone 
explain a policy (supposing that it 
shall appear to have been a final one) 
so exceedingly incompatible with the 
— temper of the age. It isa 
nown fact, that the Romish priests, 
still adhering to the literature of a 
past era, expurgated for their private 
use—reading no journals that would 
set them on the level of the times to 
which they belong, and associating 
chiefly with their own order, or with 
any other only in the character of 
confessors and teachers, are super- 
annuated in their political creed, and 
the spirit of their political calcula- 
tions, to an extent which would not 
be credible on a less exclusive edu- 
cation. Meaning to be the guardians 
and buttresses of thrones, yet, of 
necessity for their own preservation, 
cherishing darkness, and wilfully se- 
parating themselves from their age, 
they have ruined two dynasties the 
most splendid in the world. 
With this single exception for the 


part played by Popish influence, in 
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all besides, the French Revolution of 
1830 has no point of affinity to that 
of Great Britain. Its true affinities, 
as we affirmed last month, are to the 
former Revolution of France herself. 
All the appearances, up to the pre- 
sent hour, fall in with that view. 
Take but one instance: The House 
of Representatives have been quite 
sufficiently eager in the service of 
that power which effected this demo- 
cratic Revolution, and in attacking 
the aristocracy. Yet so far are this 
house from meeting the cravings of 
the popular party, that a violent cabal 
is now at work to extort from the 
king their speedy dissolution. Should 
that succeed, France will then have 
a new Chamber, returned by a new 
and extended class of electors, and 
under the immediate excitement of 
a revolutionary ferment. The com- 

osition of this body, considering the 
arge infusion of democracy which 
it cannot fail to receive under the 
new law of election, will aggravate 
the dangers of France, whenever it 
shall happen. But, at this particular 
moment, a change of that character 
would carry forward that perilous 
spirit of licentious legislation, upon 
which all the prudent men of Paris 
are sensible that it is necessary to 
hang retarding weights, with an ac- 
celerated pace. Coming at this cri- 
sis, a new election would ensure 
the return of a House resembling, 
in its ferocity and its destroying ac- 
tivities, the old Convention: unfor- 
tunately at some period, sooner or 
later, it must come. Meantime, what- 
ever may be the issue of that ques- 
tion, clubs are forming of the most 
alarming character, and placards are 
issued in a temper altogether incen- 
diary. That which is ascribed toa 
society called the Friends of the Peo- 
ple, (published in the London jour- 
nals of September 17 and 18,) speaks 
the language of pure Jacobinical fa- 
naticism as powerfully as any thing 
which appeared between 1790 an 
1794. 

But, if all these dangers were past 
or evaded, two will remain, of so 
formidable a character, that no dis- 
cretion in the legislative body—no 
forbearance in the people, or (which 
is still more improbable) in the or- 
gans of the people, can by any pos- 
sibility redress them or abate them. 
The King is annihilated, as regards 
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his functions in the constitution; 
this is the first evil: and the second 
is, that the army is annihilated as the 
creature of public authority. We 
should be glad to know in what point 
of real power the new King of the 
French has the advantage over his 
unhappy predecessor, Louis XVL., in 
that most slippery of stations—the 
throne of a republic. In one point, 
he is clearly below him — Louis 
did not owe his elevation to the 
people: them he had to thank only 
for the limitations of his office. But 
the present King, being so memor- 
ably the creature of one mob, for any 
right that he can plead, may be laid 
aside at the pleasure of another. And 
as to power, separated from right, if, 
in the present temper of France, he 
could venture upon an appeal of that 
kind, without an aristocracy to 
create a system of influence in his 
behalf, without an army to enforce 
his authority, what could he effect ? 
He remains, what no doubt fulfils 
the utmost intentions of his consti- 
tuents, a royal shadow—a state phan- 
tom, interfering by no chance with 
the reversionary hopes (as they will 
gradually evolve) of republicanism— 
and, for the present, a propitiation 
to the potentates of Europe, by which 
some of them at least will be duped. 
As to the army, it is singular to ob- 
serve with how much blind exact- 
ness every thing has obeyed the pre- 
cedent of 1789, in the relations of 
this great body to the state, and also 
in the internal relations of its own 
members. We have recently heard 
of the private soldiers in French re- 
giments cashiering their officers, and 
electing new ones. In 1790, Mr 
Burke complained that “ the princi- 
ple of obedience” had been destroyed 
“in the great essential critical link 
between the officer and the soldier.” 
And how? Was it that any change 
in the military code expressly au- 
thorized such perilous novelties ? 
Not exactly so, (though, in fact, some 
proposition of that nature was at one 
time favourably entertained by the 
Constituent Assembly, ) but practices 
like these followed constructively 
upon the general doctrines of the 
day. “ The soldier,’ said Burke, 
(Keflections on the Revolution,p.441,) 
“ is told—he is a citizen, and has the 
rights of man and citizen. The right 
of a man, he is told, is to be his own 
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governor, and to be ruled only by 
those to whom he delegates that 
self-government. It is very natural 
he should think that he ought, most 
of all, to have his choice where he is 
to yield the greatest degree of obe- 
dience. He will, therefore, in all 
—— systematically do what 

e does at present occasionally ; that 
is, he will exercise at least a negative 
in the choice of his officer. At pre- 
sent the officers are known at best to 
be only permissive, and on their good 
behaviour. In fact, there have been 
many instances in which they have 
been cashiered by their corps.” But 
were it otherwise—had the internal 
organisation of the army remained 
unaffected by the contagion of de- 
mocracy, still the external relations 
of the soldier to the state are vitiated. 
The same great ee segoos philosopher, 
to whom every body must feel their 
reverence revived in these times, if 
it were only for the prophetic sa- 
gacity with which, so early as in 1790, 
he pointed out the inevitable ter- 
mination of this martial anarchy in 
the rise of “ some popular general,” 
who should make himself “ the 
master of the whole republic,” insist- 
ed at that time upon the unusual ne- 
cessity which had arisen to the civil 
power for the service of an army in 
supporting its authority. And why ? 
Because the doctrines then promul- 
gated, certainly not more so than at 
this moment, had “ industriously de- 
stroyed all the prejudices and opi- 
nions, and, as far as possible, all the 
instincts,which support government.” 
In this extinction of moral force, no 
substitute remained but the physical 
force of armies. Yet again, by a 
perverse necessity of their own crea- 
tion, the governing power of France 
had corrupted this instrument in 
those days: and that through a doc- 
trine circulated with much less em- 
phasis than at present. “ You must 
rule,” said Burke, “ by an army; and 
you have infused into that army 
principles, which, after a time, must 
disable you in the use you resolve to 
make of it. The king is to call out 
troops to act against his people, 
when the world has been told, and the 
assertion is still ringing in our ears, 
that troops ought not to fire on 
citizens.” 

These evils were remedied in the 
progress of that revolution by foreign 
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war; they could have been reme- 
died by no other. It is a prevail- 
ing notion, and in fact it has tended 
unduly to depreciate the authority 
of Mr Burke and of Mr Pitt, that the 
French republic was in fact forced 
into the developement of her strength 
by the menaces and the assaults of 
her royal enemies; that the mere 
necessities of self-defence gradually 
drew her forward into her tremen- 
dous system of aggression. But this, 
though wearing a show of truth as 
to the letter, is false substantially. 
For, not to mention the previous ag- 
gression of her revolutionary over- 
tures and solicitations, that diplo- 
macy of sedition and revolt which 
she maintained in all countries, it is 
certain that the intrinsic evils in the 
composition of her army, and its real 
inefhiciency for any of the applica- 
tions by which the shattered autho- 
rity of government sought to supply 
its own weakness, admitted of no 
cure but by plunging it into active 
service against a real enemy. A sol- 
dier, perfectly inefficient in his pro- 
per character, might be fatally efti- 
cient as an armed citizen supporting 
the sedition of the burgher by his 
own insubordination. The same evil 
recurring in these times, and from 
the very same cause, can be met only 
by the same remedy. War, how- 
ever, if it is in her own choice to 
evade it, doubtless France will de- 
cline at this moment; because, under 
the circumstances of her present po- 
sition, any war would assume a cha- 
racter which would be likely to at- 
tract a general alliance of crowned 
heads; it would be too obviously a 
struggle between Jacobinism and the 
thrones of Christendom. France, 
therefore, will wait, if she is permit- 
ted, until the critical era is past over 
for giving a character to the war so 
dangerous to her views; she will 
seek for a quarrel upon other grounds, 
such as will permit her to pick her 
enemy. But the state of a bellige- 
rent, as soon as she can attain it 
upon a colour of less ominous pre- 
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tence, she is in a moral necessity of 
courting ; in that way only will she 
find it possible to re-baptize her now 
civic soldiery into their old and in- 
dispensable relations to the state. 
War, indeed, is now possible upon 
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other grounds, growing, however, 
immediately from the same; and 
some of them are such as may almost 
compel England, however crippled 
by her financial condition,* to move 
in that direction according to the 
poor ability that remains to her. 
She is bound by treaty to the Nether- 
lands; she paid, and with a pro- 
fusion wholly uncalled for, the cost 
of establishing the barrier fortresses. 
Even the Duke of Wellington, ridi- 
culously as he has neglected our fo- 
reign policy, understands their value; 
for he has received, we believe, a 
considerable sum for express tours 
of inspection, to provide against any 
chance of their being neglected. He 
cannot look on with indifference, and 
suffer the present monstrous revolu- 
tion in Brussels, Liege, Louvain, &e. 
to take its course. Nor, if he should 
fail in his duty, will the marriage 
ties of Russia and Prussia suffer them 
to be quiescent. Besides, that this 
revolution, under the most puerile 
mimicry of that in Paris, is really 
without a pretext: grievances there 
were none; and when asked what 
they wanted at the first outbreak of 
the tumults, the citizens, thrown sud- 
denly upon a perplexing question, 
as yet unconsidered and “ prema- 
ture,” replied, after a long pause,— 
“ Justice !” as though any special act 
of oppression could have wanted a 
special name. The simple truth is, 
that, being Papists, whilst the seven 
United Provinces happened to be 
Protestants, the universal distinction 
which holds between the reformed 
churches and the idolatrous church 
of Rome, is conspicuously illustrated 
in this case. The Dutch are thriving 
and enterprising—the Belgians re- 
trograde; the Dutch enlightened— 
the Belgians bigoted and ignorant. 
Hence the impartiality of the Court, 





* A writer in the Dublin Evening Post, though arguing, some weeks back, with 
considerable ingenuity, for the probability of war, yet forgets himself so far as to say, 
“ It is inferred naturally enough that the Powers of the Continent cannot go to war 


while the purse-strings of England are closed.” 


But this policy, besides that it is 


impossible, is superannuated ; already in the last great and ever-memorable coalition, 
the subsidizing system was abandoned, 
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which confessedly had no prejudice 
to the Belgians, and was open to any 
merit they could bring forward, did 
but the more conspicuotsly proclaim 
the Dutch superiority. Real injustice 
would secretly have delighted the 
Belgians, sifice, in that case, they 
might have charged upon the hostility 
of the government what, as things 
are, too flagrantly expresses the low 
condition of Belgic intellect: a con- 
dition which is entirely due to Po- 


. 

he many other disturbances in 
Germany, which last month we 
pointed out as inevitable—those, for 
example, in the Prussian city of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in the territory of 
Hesse Cassel, of Hesse Darmstadt, of 
Brunswick, and, above all, in various 
cities of Saxony—will excite a fear- 
ful sympathy in the Cabinets of Ber- 
lii and Vienna. And if, in any of 
these instances, especially on behalf 
of Belgium, the vanity of France 
should for one moment seduce her 
from her commanding interest of 
neutrality—such a movement would 
infallibly determine all the power- 
ful courts of the Continent to active 
hostilities. The state of Piedmont 
will immediately call down an over- 
whelming Austrian force into the 
North of Italy. And, in that posi- 
tion, a trifle may light up war with 
France, whose powerful motives to 
peace may easily give way to the 
irritability of republicanism, and the 
vivacity of the national tempera- 
ment. 

For England, if it were otherwise 
possible by her finances, and accept- 
able to her Cabinet, war would at this 
time, we are satisfied, be resolutely 
negatived by the voice of the people. 
What is shewy and flattering in the 
condition of France is obvious to 
the popular feeling; what is mena- 
cing, and points with terrific solemn- 
ity to ourselves and the disease in 
our vitals, is a little in the rear, and 
withdrawn from the notice of the in- 
considerate. Never yet was any na- 
tion in the condition of England; 
her whole constitution of political 
power, as it exists both in church 
and state, being the object of pro- 
found hatred from all classes below 
the gentry, and of long—earnest— 
and systematic hostility from the 
ress. Even against British property 
in various modes, there exists an or- 
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ganized conspiracy—against the pro- 
perty of the West Indians—against 
the ga of the fundholders, and, 
finally, against the property of the 
church. But above all, the great and 
paramount conspiracy lies against the 
guardian of all our property and 
rights—the aristocracy of the land— 
the accumulation of landed property 
upon which that order is built, and 
the primal safeguard both of the pro- 
perty and the order—the law of pri- 
mogeniture. So long as the aristo- 
cracy and the church subsist, so long 
England will retain her place amongst 
nations. But if a breach is made in 
either, upon those principles of wick- 
ed and desolating spoliation, which 
are now listened to both in and out 
of Parliament, and by a far different 
class from that which would have lent 
them any countenance thirty years 
ago, all is lost; and we are thence- 
forth at the mercy of a revolutionary 
spirit, and a frenzy of democracy, 
more powerful, if once unchained, in 
this country even than in France. If 
the indirect influence of the aristo- 
cracy upon the House of Commons, 
by means of the close boroughs, 
were once destroyed, the one sole 
equipoise is gone by which at present 
we make head against the democratic 
forces of the great commercial dis- 
tricts. Left to themselves, the ma- 
nufacturing body and half-educated 
tradesmen would act, all England 
through, as Yorkshire has lately act- 
ed, in one conspicuous instance. Yet, 
with these tendencies in the people, 
who are every day rising in that half 
knowledge which is of no avail, ex- 
cept for evil, it is a melancholy fact, 
that the weak Cabinets we have lately 
seen, are more and more co-operating. 
It is now rumoured, that reforms 
in Parliament, of a character which, 
if they do not even greatly strength- 
en the popular cause, will counte- 
nance the worst plans of that kind, 
are likely to be proposed in the next 
Session by the ministers themselves. 
This cannot surprise us: since we 
know already, by the Catholic Bill, 
that no sacrifices of the Constitution 
would be scrupled if they gave one 
chance more for any personal ob- 
ject. These ministers will not, per- 
haps, long afflict us. But it is a sad 
consideration for us all, that with 
every reason to anticipate a rather 
long minority, and a female reign, 
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naturally full of faction and change, 
coinciding also, too probably, with 
times of general confusion for Eu- 
rope,—we have no man now before 
the public, who is pointed out by his 
rank, and at the same time, by com- 
manding powers, as a minister match- 
ed with the times. ; 

All the evils which beset us are 
aggravated by the closeness of our 
present connexion with France, and 
the irreligious character of the age. 
In the former revolution, there was 
nothing in this country which lent 
force to the contagion of its evil, and 
we were soon separated from its 
communion by war. At present, war 
is for us almost impossible, and the 
temper and principles of the country 
are dangerously altered. Perhaps 
England is not more immoral than in 
1790: but politically it is brought 
much nearer to the temper of pre- 
sumptuous revolution; and the reli- 

ious principles and the religious 
a of the country are sapped, in a 
degree which renders it probable that 
we shall be delivered up to a spirit 
of eminent delusion, until great ca- 
lamities and national humiliation fit 
us for being reclaimed. Lord Wilton, 
at the late Manchester dinner, rea- 
sonably —— of the hatred 
which prevails to the aristocracy. It 
is through that quarter that the 
French Revolution will appear to have 

iven us our most searching wound. 

reviously to that event, (by causes 
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which it would require a separate 
essay to unfold, but chiefly by the 
systematic assaults of the metropo- 
litan press, ) that order had been con- 
tinually losing ground; and a body 
of malignant Jacobinism had been at- 
tracted to every aspect under which 
it connects itself with the public 
service. And now, when many chan- 
nels of communication have been 
opened, and a regular connexion and 
sympathy proclaimed for the first 
time with a great country which glo- 
ries in having destroyed the few and 
weak influences of her aristocracy that 
yet survived, there is every chance 
that a continued irritation will be sup- 
plied to our worst political infirmi- 
ty. We of this journal love liberty 
with truth and simplicity: and had 
we seen any prospect of service to 
that great cause in the French Re- 
volution, we should have been among 
the first to hail it with gratitude. 
But in the destruction of those bul- 
warks which stand between us all 
and democratic frenzy, we saw no 
ground for congratulation to any 
party. In every quarter of the ho- 
rizon we descry little else than clouds 
and storm; we see the certainty of 
troubled times, and infinite confu- 
sions; manifold strife and disunion, 
with little final gain; and a lon 

course of national chastisements oa 
humiliations too probably at hand, 
both to the French and to ourselves. 


Ir is stated in the note, p. 548 of our last Number, that the “ D. de Berri 


left two children, the eldest a son.” 


We find, however, that this is a mis- 


take, and that the eldest was a daughter— Mademoiselle ; the younger was 
the D. de Bourdeaux, a posthumous child, and of course the youngest. 
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